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In Two P ART S. 


the moſt uſeful Secrets in Dying Silk, Wool, Linnen and 
the Manufactures thereof, as Praftiſed in England, France, 
Spain, Holland and Germany. | 

To which is Added, 
A Diſcourſe of Pot and Weyd Aſhes, as well as ſeyeral other 


» 


| Written Originally in the German Language. 


The Second Part is a General Inſtruction for the 
Dying of Wools and Woollen Manufactures of all Colours; 
for the Culture of the Drugs uſed in the Tinctorial Art, as| 
alſo for the Dying of Hats; Publiſhed by the eſpecial Com. 


tions by the German Tranſlator. 


Both which are Faithfully rendred into Engl 
+ from their Reſpective Originals. 
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LONDON: Printed by William Pearſon, and ſold by 5. 
Nutt, near St ationers. Hall. MDCC. 
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The Firſt being an Experimental Diſcovery of all 


© Foreign Ingredients uſed in DYING. 4 


mand of the preſent French King in that Language, and 
Illuſtrated with ſeveral Philoſophical and Practical Annota- ; 
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TO THE 


AD E R. 
H E Ingenious Reader is 
hereby Invited to the peru- 
ſal of two Books equally 
Inſtructive and Advantagi- 
N obus. The fit Originally 
Written in the German Language, is 
the Reſult of the long Experience of the 
zeſt Maſters of the Tinctorial Art at 
Frankfort, Nurenberg, Leipzig, Er- 
furt, Hamburg, Geneva and the Low 
Countries; Collected by the Diligent In- 
 quiries, and at the great Expence of a2 
Zealous Votary to Fhyfical and Experi- 
mental Knowledge, who we are aſſured 
purchaſed mit of the following Re- 
ceipts at a very dear Rate, from thoſe 
who valued themſelves on being the Sole 
Maſters of them: By which Means the 
| Reader is cheaply obliged with the Select 
Practical Secrets of ſeveral Nations, which 
muftt neceſſarily furniſh abundant Hints for 
the Improvement of the uſeful Art of Dying ; 
and enable the Intelligent Maſter of it to 
* diſcover why the Spaniſh, Dutch, or any 
EOS A: other 
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To the Reader. 
other Nation ſhould be Famed for Dying 


any particular Colour better than our own. 
The Second Traft was Written and Pul- 

liſhed in French by the eſpecial Command 

of the preſent French King, and Cemprizes 


whatever could be ſuggeſte b, the beſt udg- 


esof that Nation appointed by their Sove- 
reign to Conſult together in order to com- 
pleat the Theory and Practice of this no 


leſs Excellent than Neceſſary Art : To 


_ which purpoſe no expence or trouble was 
t hong ht too much, And indeed there is no 
ſhadow of Reaſon why what is really found to 
be the Intereſt of that Nation in this par- 
ticular ; ſhould not be unqueſtionably deter- 
min d to be ours ; fince our Soil is at leaſt as 
capable of producing any of the mentioned ne- 
ceſſary Drugs, andif not more temperate, is 
Still more particularly appropriated to the 
Culture of moſt fem than the fo much boaſt- 
ed France. And if I am not miſtaken,thoſe E- 
nemies of the Engliſh Nation, who as ma- 
licioufly as unjuſtly have deprived us of the 
Talent of Invention, have never yet preſu- 
med to diſpute with us that of Improvement, 
even ina Degree very much exalted above 
that of our Neighbours. And as there are nu- 
merous Inventions, too tedions to be recited 
here, which a ſhort Retroſpection gives us a 
right to lay claim to: So the particular Im- 
provements which our Engliſh Manual Ar- 


tiſts 
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tiſis only have made to the Arts of Weaving, 


* Gloſs-making, Tron, Steel, and all ſorts of 


Metallick Mor bs, Cabinet-making, Naval 
Architecture, Match. making, &c. are ſo 
Prodig ious, that the Traveller who only 
takes a view of the moſt finiſhed pieces of 
all other Nations, (not excepting even thoſe 
to whom we owe the Arts themſelves) if be 
judges impartially mult really be ſurprixed 
to find them ſuch clumſy indigeſted Jumps 
as they appear, when pas with the per- 
formances of our meanelt Artiſts : It is this 
which hath at once raiſed the Exoy, and 
occaſioned the fraudulent practices of other 
Nations; who by repeated vain Eſſayes find- 
ing themſelves unable to equal us, are reſol- 
ved to reverge their pretended injury by 
the baſeſt deceit : Hence it is that not on. 
ly the Watch-makers of Geneva, but thoſe 
of France as well as other Countries, make 
bold with the Celebrated Names of Tom- 


| pion and Quare 70 put off their Worthleſs 


Performances at a high Rate, which if no 
better paid for than they deſerve, would for 
ever remain in the lands of their Makers. 
Nor is this the only particular in which the 
Engliſh Artiſt is injured abroad >= For 
throughout Europe the bet Manufaftures 
which the Shopkeeper can ſhew are eitherEn- 
gliſh, or ſuch as are made in Imitation of 
them, and Knaviſhly ſold as ſuch to the 
A 3 N 
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 .. great Prejudice 75 the Ignorant Buyer. 
If it be asked whence this Superemi- 
nence proceeds; I anſwer, That the Wiſe 
Indulgence of our Conſtitution, tenderly en- 
courages 17 Artiſts to ſettle, and conſe- 
quently diſtribute their choiceſt Secrets a- 
mong fi us, their property being always firm- 
. ty ſecured to them, and our Courts of Juſtice 
making no diſtinction betwixt a Native and 
4 Foreigner, but always confidering the 
Cauſe without the leaſt Reſpect of Perſons ; 
an Impartiality very rarely found in other 
Nations. Beſides, I cannot help owning 
that our Manual Artiſts ſeem tobe endow'd 
with a greater ſhare of Fudgment or a bet- 
ter 7. af than their Neighbours, to Evince 
| the Truth, and prove the Happy Effects of 
which,to avoid a tedious Enumeration of Par- 
ticalars, the Traveller as well as the Mer- 
chant is able to teſtify, that tho France for- 
merly furniſhed us with Hats, Stuffs and 
ſeveral other Manufactures, yet Paris it ſelf 
is obliged to own that they are at preſent 
flocked with much better from England than 
they can make at home. Wo 4 
Venice which not many Ages fince was ve- 
ry Famous for ſupplying all 2 not only of 
Europe but of the whole World with its then 
unparallell & Glaſs, is now Content to buy it 
of England. And whoever of late Tears 
pretends to the making of all Optical Glaſſes 
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and Mathematical Inſtruments, it is out f 


the leſt are to be found. | ; 
All which confidered it would be as im- 
inent as unneceſſary to urge the undoubt- 
ed Advantage which may accrue from a Fudi- 
cious Compariſon of our own, with the Me- 
thods of other Nations; fince to that it is 

to be preſumed we owe the greateſt part of 
the Excellencies which we can pretend to: 
Wherefore it cannot be very ungrateful to 
the Engliſh Workman, to have the Opportu- 
nity here offered of comparing his own 
Practice with the Theory and Practice of 


Diſpute amongft Fudges in what Country | 


all Europe behdes. 


The Tranſlator deſires the Candid peru- 
fer would not expect accuracy in Terms of 
this Art, fince he freely owns his Ino- 
rance in it, and was only animated to this 
undertaking by the great Character ſome 
Maſter Dyers ( both French and Germans) 
gave the Book which hath been Printed 
in High Dutch as it is, three times within 
this two Tears, befides the latter part its ha- 
ving been ſeveral times Printed alone. He 
was indeed unwilling that England ſhould 


want fo uſeful a Book ; and believing that 


it was not very eaſy to find a Dyer which 
underſtood both German and French, er 
had either leiſure or opportunity, or per- 
haps thought it worth his while to learn, 

A 4 them 
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them, he therefore perſwaded himſelf that 

4s indifferent Tranſlation leing better than 

none, he had a ſort of right to be excuſed ® 

by bis Generous Country-men, for whoſe © 

Advantage he undertook this Difficult 
Tags; © © | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Treatiſe of Japanning and Var- 
A nig, beings Compleat Diſco 
very of thoſe Arts, with the beſt way 
of making all forts of Varniſh for Japan, 
Wood, Prints or Pictures; the Me- 
thod of Golding, Burniſhing, and 
Lackering, with the Art of Guilding, 
Separating, and Refining Metals, and 
of Painting Mezzo: tinto - Prints, alſo 
Rules for Counterfeiting Tortoiſe-ſhell, 
and Marble, or for ſtai:ing or dying 
Wood, Ivory and Horn: Together, 
with above an Hundred diſtinct Patterns 

for Japan Work, in Imitation of the 
Indians, for Tables, Stands, Frames, 
Cabinets, Boxes, curiouſſy Engraven 
on Twenty four large Copper- plates: 
By George Parker, Varniſher and 


Japanner. 
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TABLE 
o R 
ABRIDGMENT 
OF THE 


Articles Contained 
IN THIS 


INSTRUCTION. 


_ Firſt Part. 


| lours. 
5 2. Which Are Blew, Red, Yellow, 
| | Brown and Black. 
3. How'the Stuffes ought to be prepared. 
e. That they ought to be well cleanſed, 


= aArick. 1. Of the Five Principal, or Simple Co- 


4 Se- 
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Second Part. 


8. Blew is compoſed of Woad ; a flight Tort of Woad 
-and Indigo mixed together, in Proportion as fol- 
lows, viz, 6 pound of Indigo to every bail of 
Woad. 

3. Indigo ought to be prepared or corredted, being 
alone a baftard Dye. 

11. One pound of Indi o ought to be uſed, to a 
hundred Weight of flight Woad. 

12. Indian Wood Bra and Orfſeille falſify the 
Blew. 

13. How to brighten and enliven Blew. 

15 Seven ſorts of good Reds, 

16. French Scarlate. 

17. Crimſon | 

18. Madder Red. 

19, Half Grain. 

20. Half Crimſon» 


21, Aouge de Nararat of Flocks, or the * * 4 ; 


Colour. 
22. Dutch Scarlate.; = 
23. Braſil Red a baſtard Dye. 

24. Yellow, compoſed of Spaniſh Broom, and Turme- 
. rick : Yellow Wood affo yields another Yellow. 
25. Sarette and Goniftroli make alſo another ſort of 

Lell. 8 

26. Brown is prepared from the Root, Bark and Leaves 
of the Wallnut-tree and the Nut-ſhells: Soot uſed 
for Phillamorts and Ox-Colour. 

Y. Grrouille for Rat Grey. 

29. Trentanel; Mal herbe and Soot forbidden. . 

29. Black Dye compoſed of Galls, Sumach, Seo Fo- 
vie Coperas, Indi an Wood, Yellow Wood and 
Verdigreaſe. 

505 Cutſers duſt, filings of Iron or Copper, abſohite- 
iy torbid den in Black, and all other Dyes of Wools 
1 Stuffs. 


Indian Wood forbidden i in boiled Stuffs, and 


550% permitted in ſome Colours of low- -Pri- 
04 otuffes. 


Third 
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Third Part. 
32. Mixture or ſortment of Colours. 
33. „* of Blew. 


34. From the 7 ſorts of Red four mixt Dyes alone 
can be made. 
35. Mixture of Madder Red. 
= -»- - -- - of Crimſon. ' 
37- --=- - of Pale Orange or flock Red. 
38. of Dutch Scarlate. 
39. -- - of Brafil forbidden. 
44 .̃ of Yellow. 
42. Brown allows of no Mixture. 
43. Grey a Mixture of Black. 


Fourth Part. 


45. What a Compound Dye is. 

46. Blew and French Scarlate. 

47. Blew and Crimſon. 

48. Wild Cochineal. 

49. Mixture of Blew and Madder Red. 

50. - - of Blew and half grain, 

SI, ----- Blew and half Crimfon. 

52* - -- -- Blew and Pale Orange or Flock-Red. 
53. - Blew and Dutch Scarlate. 


5590 Blew and Yellow Green. 
5686. ZBlew and Brown. 

$7. - ---- - Blew and Grey. 
58. Red and Yellow, 


60. Several other Mixtures and Compoſitions not 
mentioned, becauſe not in uſe. 


62. Red and Brown. 


63. Yellow and Brown? 

64. Yellow and Grey. 

65. Green and Olive Brown. 

66. Dyes Compounded of 3 or 4 colours, 


by Fifth Part. 


67. Art of Dying ought to be divided into two 
parts, viz, the Great or Good Dye, and the _ 


The T AB LE. 


Dye; the former ought to begin, and the latter 
to finiſh Blacks. T8 | 

68. The neceſſity of this Div ifion . 

69. To hinder the falſification of Dyes. 

70 By the mutual inſpeQion of the one over the o- 

71. Goods and Colours which ought to be Dyed by 
the great Dyes  .. - » . 

74. Goods and Colours which ought to be Dyed by 
the lefſer Dyers. 

76. 0rſeille and Blew for Violet Dyes in light Stuffes. 

$0. The two ſorts of Dyers ought not to incroach 


upon one another. | 
$1, Nor the Dealers deliver Stuffs which ought to 
be Dyed by the Great Dye, to the lefler Dyers, 
82. What ought to be done in Towns where there 
is but one Dyer. \ 
$3. Tis neceſſary to have two Dyers in every Town. 
$4. Apprentiſage and Service with Mafters of the 
good Dye, 
85. Mafter peices of the Good Dye. Good Dyers 
_— Son, Daughter ,what Priviledges belong to 


86. Apprentiſhip, Service, Maſter-piece neceſſary to 
the leſſer Dyers ; Widows and Children of the 
lefler Dyers. = 
$7. Apprentice or Journey-man robbing his Maſter 
incapacitated for ever being Maſter, and puniſh- 
ed if he works clandeſtinely for his own advan- 


_. 


88. None but Mifters of the Great and leſſer Dye 


allowed to Dye or redye. Hatters may Dye their 
Hatts, and Clothiers their Wools for mixture with 


only a Walnut-tree Dye. 
Sixth Part. 


39. Ot the Dying of Wools for Tapiftrie. 
90. Wools for Tapiftry may be Dyed by both 


Dyers. 
92. Dyers of Wool for Tapiftries, may alſo Dye 
Stuffes in places where there is no other Dyer. 


93. Art 


Abe T A. B. L E. 


93. Art of Dying at Kean divided into Woader, 
Madderers and Black Dyers. 

94. May be left as it is. 

95. Or reduced into greater or leſſer Dyers by the 
Company. * © Din 2 

99. The leſſer Dyers ought not to receive Stuffes 
nor Colours belonging to the Greater Dye. | 

100. The Lead or Mark neceſſary to every Dyer. 
Mark of the good Dye.” -- i, 

101. Mark of the leſſer Dye: ä 

103. Lead or Mark of the Hall or Court of inſpe- 
ction. 

104 Stuffes illegally Dyed, or lead Marked, or Roſe 
Marked, to be ſeized. 

105. Mark after the Dying. 

106. Seiz d pieces ought to be marked or Sealed. 

107. Neceſſity and forts of Roſe Marks, for all ſorts 
of Colours of the Good Dye, 

108, General Roſe Mark of the Good Dye. 

110. Stuffes without roſe Marks a fign of the leſſer 


Dye. | 
111, The leſſer Dyer ought to preſerve the Marks 


of the Greater Dye. | 
112. Maſter Proof pieces or Patterns of every ſort of 
Ground of Good Dying ought to be kept in the 


Hall. 


Seventb Part, 


114- Non-Dying Drugs for the Good Dye. 

116. Non- Dying Drugs for the leſſer Dye. 

117. Dying Drugs of the Good Dye. 

118. Ought to be forbidden in the leſſer Dye. 

119. Drugs which ought to be common to both 
Dyers. 

120. Drugs proper to the leſſer Dye. 

121. Drugs prohibited in Dying all forts of Wool 
and Stuffes. 

122, Books which the Dyers ought to keep, 

123, Hall Books or Regifter. 

125, Viſited by the Dyers. 


126. And regiftred by the ſworn Dyers or Jury. 


Eighth 


The T ABI. E, 
Eighth Part. 
129. ' Non-Dying Drugs allowed to the Good FLY 


128. Three non-colouring. Ingredients which alter 
the goodneſs of the Dye, why permitted. 


12g Woad, flight: Woad, Chermes Berries, Co- 


chineal, Madder and other Drugs proper to 'Good 
Dying, why allowed. 


1 39. Turmerick, * hy permitted. 


131. Indigo, why and how allowed. 
ok Of Soot. 
Root, Leaves, Bark of the Walnut. 1 and 

ell of the Nutts, Galls, Sumach, Fovic Fodeul, 

aud Coperas ; why allowed. | 

124. Garouille. 

135. India Wood why, permitted i io ſome Colours 
and prohibited in others. 

126, Orſcile why and how permitted. 

137. Of Alder Bark. 

138. Of Verdigreaſe. 8 N 

129. Trentanel, Malherbe, ruſtel and | Yellow 
Wood, 

140. Of Cutlers and Smiths duft, filings of Iron 
and Copper, and Turnſole, abſolutely fobidden. 

141. Of Gromel 

142. Of Rocourt. 

143. Of Wild Saffron. 1 8 

144. Braſil Wood prohibited, 

145. Orſeille why rather allowed than Ball Iz] 

147: Blew, Red and Yellow Colours of. the Good 

Wo.” 

148. Brown and Black Dyes of the greater and leſ - 
ſer Dye to be differently dyed by both Dyers. 

149. Why and how. 

150. General Reaſons. 

151. Againft the Braſil Dye in Wools for Mix- 
ture. 


132. Of Fuftel and Yellow Wood. 


133. Beavor Black ſuſpicious, 


154. Advantage ag Artiſt may reap by diſcovering | 1 
a Secret. | 


155- The 
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The TABLE. 


155, The ſame with reſpeft to ftrangers. The ſearet 


t not to remain in one Perſons breaſt alone. 
_ French ought to be preferred to Strangers. 
155. The Commodities or inconveniency of icu- 
lay Towns or Provinces ought to contribute to 
the General Rule of Good Dying, 
157. Impertinent Petitioners ought to be pu- 
niſhed- | | No | 
Ninth Fart. 
159. The Black Dye of Stuffes. of great Impor- 
tance. 

160. Black of high-prized Stuffes ought to be Mad- 
dered and why. © Wb Hz 
165. Maddered Black the beſt, fineſt and wholſomeſt 
in fine Stuffes. "2 
166. Sharp and coroſive Drugs hinder the laſting 

of Staffes z a very little Allom cannot do any hurt 
in very fine _ | 
167. The Black Dye well applyed doth not ſhorten 
the duration of the Stu 8 i= 
55 . diſpoſes the Stuffes to take a brighter 
169. Woad and Madder in Black Dyes prevent the 
uſing too much — — 5 
170. The Red of Madder as eaſy to ſurmount as 
the luftre of Blew aſſiſted by more cold. a 


171. Wools for Mixture ought to be Woaded but not 
Maddered. wi | 


172. Stuffes made of Midling or coarſe Wools ought 
to be Woaded only, ; 3 
178. The Black Ground ought to be according to 

the duration of the Stuffes. ee. 
181. Woad Ground alone proper for Stuffes under 
4 Livres ten Sols the Ell. 
184. Woad Ground for low prized Stuffes. 
_ — Wools for mixture, Caps, Stockins, ſpun 
ools. | 


187. Tis allowed to augment but not to diminiſh 


. ? 
4 ©. 


' 


77 — Woad, or Woad and Madder Ground preſcri- 


153, Ma- 
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188. Mafter Patterns kept in every Hall. 


189. Stuffes which have received a good Ground 9 


ought alſo to have a good Black and how. 
. Stuffes ought to have room enough in the 


191. Viacks ought to be well waſhed as well from 
— Woad as the Black, that they may not foil 
innen. | WT 
” The quantities of Drugs for Black ought to 
regulatee betwixt the greater and leſſer Dyers, 
and viſited at the leſſer Dyers. 
194. Mafter Patterns of every ſort of Black to be 
kept in every Hall. 


Tenth Part. 


795. The four firft principal Colours compared to 
the Four Elements, and the Black to Night and 
death, it putting an end to all Faults in dyes, 

* Obſolete Colours may be changed why and 

W. 

197 The ſecond Ground ought to be given accord- 
ing as the firſt was. | 

198. Stuffes of Corroſive Colours ought not to be 

either boiled or Maddered. 


199. Galling of Stuffes which have been firſt dyed 


with Corroſive Drugs, 

200, Their proper Black, 

201, Of Verdigreaſe. _ | 

203. Black Stuffes ill Dyed how cured. ba 

204. Wooden Fatts better than Coppers for Blacks 
that require a long time in Dying, 

205. How Black Wools for Mixture are ſpoiled. - . 

209, How to remedy it. 

212. How to lower the prizes of Dying Wools for 
Mixtures, 

217. Any manner of Dying that is particular if 
Good, ought to be allowed. W 

218. Of coarſe Wools and flight Stuffes. 

219- The meaning of the Words, Woading; Gilling 
and Walnut-tree Dye. 

220. Of Proof Suds. - 

221, Roſe 


hk 


The TABLE. 


221. Roſe marks a clearer Proof than the Proof 
Suds. 

222, How to make the Proof Suds. 1 

227. Maſter Patterns ought to be boiled with the 
falpected Patterns. | 

228. Proof Suds to examine the finiſhing of 
Blacks. \ 

213 1. — For Blew. 

232. — For Crimſon. 

233. —— for other Colours. 

234. Verification of Patterns by half Proof Suds 


4217. 0 Suds for mixed Stuffes. 
Eleventh Part. 


236. Dying of Thread, Silk, neceſſary mark for 


Crimſon, 8 

237. — For Silks. 

228, —— For Stuffes. 

239. Pale Blews. | | 

240. The making and Dying of Hatts, ought to 
be regulated; the Ill Dying of Hatts tranſports 
great quantities of Money out of France. 

241. General means to remedy it. 


243. The firſt Black for the good Black Dye in 


Hatts. 
244. The ſecond Black. 
245. The third Black. 
247 Coarſe Hatts ought to have but one midling ; 
and the fine three Black dyes. | 
248. Softhing and rebate. | 
249. Woading for Hatts, 
251. Marks for Hatts after examined, : 
253. A Maſter felt to be kept at the Hatters Hall, 
254. Proof Suds for the Black of Hatts. 


Twelfth Part. 


256. Good drugs that grow in France, which are 
to produce good Colours, | 


(a) 257 Drugs 
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257. Drugs for Dying of Wools growing in France. 
258. France very well diſpoſed to the producin 


- 


of 

Ingredients for Dying- Few know the — of 2 
their faults, nor the way of re-eftabling things as 

they were. \ "oF 

259. Of the, Woad which grows in Languedoc: four 
good Crops of Woad, | 4 


260. The 5th Crop ſometimes good, the ſixth never. 
261. Wead ought to be well dryed. RE Te 1 
262. Woad in Loaves. | N 
263. Woad in Powder, its curing, ready to be made 
up into Bails; old more Subſtantial than the new. 
264. What contributes to giving Woad its due 
ſttrength and ſubſtanſe. wy 
26 5. Good Seed, how to have always the beſt. 
266, Baſtard Woad. . | 
267, Dew or Weeds very noxious to Woad, 
268. Firſt Crops commonly the beſt, ? | 
269. If five crops of Woad be gathered, the two laſt i 
ought to be mixed together. 7 DG ” 6 
270. Want of ſale of Woad, has occaſioned the neg- i 
lect of its Culture: great Millet and Tobacco drains WW 
the ſubſtance of Lands and prevents their yielding % 
a due ftrength and Subſtance to Waad. '1 
271. Woad the Cauſe why in Frauce all fertile 
Lands are called Lands of Cocaigre, the Culture of 
Milet and Tobacco will deſtroy the Lands, 
272. General cauſes of the weakneſs of Woad. 
273- Fraudulent atteftations a cauſe of the faults of 
Woad. | : 
274. The Bayer, Seller and the Publick cheated by 
them. W 1 
275. Regular atteſtations will juſtly inform us of 
the Goodneſs of Woad. | ec 
276. Tho' Woad be weak 'tis always one of the 
beſt Dyes. - | 
277. Io re-eftabliſh the Culture of Woad, t is ne- 
ceſſary to prevent all Frauds. ; 
3278. A Commiſſary and Afembly of the moſt 
intelligent in every Dioceſs neceſſary to draw up 
proper Statutes. | | 
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279. Supraviſors in every Pariſh and their Duty. 

280. Supraviſors to keep Regiſters. 

281. Account of the Woad in Loaves. 

282. Of the Eſſayes. 

283. = — Of the Maſter Weighers and Bailers. 

284. Private Intereft prevails over Publick Orders 
25 prohibiting of Foreign Indigo. 

285 Negligence of the Culture and curing of Woad 
hath as much contributed to the demand falling 
off as Indigo. 

286. Com miſſar ies neceflary and why. 

287. Of the flight Woad, tis a Species of the 
other. | | 

288. France tho* Fertile and Abounding with People, 
yet it is not well Cultivated, nor its People em- 
ployed, | 

289, Madder may be Cultivated in moſt places in 
France, | 

290. Above 5ococo Livers expended annually in 
buying of Madder. | 

291, Ot Madder. ©” 

292, Its Culture. | 

* Sowed in the Wane of the Moon and well 

ceded. 8 

294. The firſt Madder plucked up 18 Months after 
tis planted the firft time, and after that Annually 
for eight or ten Years. Lands rendred more Fer- 
tile by planting Woad or Madder. 

* . Madder may be planted with the Plant its 
elf. . 

—_ Madder after Dryed, Ground and put into 

cks. 

297. Perſons and Lands proper to Cultivate Mad- 
der | 3 5 


293. Baſtardiſed Madder, the buying and uſing it 
ought to be forbidden. 

299. Of Spaniſh Broom. 

300. Of the ſeveral parts of Walnut-tree. 

301, Of Chermes Berries. 

302. Of Antient Purple or Phænician Scarlate. 


303. French Scarlate more Beautiful than the An- 


cient. 
394. Dutch Scarlate apt to ſpot, 


305. How : 


The TABL E. 

305. How to Re-eftabliſh French Scarlate. 

306. Of Saretee, Geniſtrolle, Rodou and Fovic. 

308. Of Tartar, Verdigreaſe, boil'd Aſhes and 
Tartar Aſhes. | 

209. France produces Minerals for Dying. 

310. The Activity of the French contrary to diſcove- 
rjes or long winded Works. 

311. Of French Allom. 

312, Of French Vitriol. | 

31 Fl Minerals never extracted out of the Mine per- 
ectly pure. | 

314. How to diſcover and work Mines in France. 

315. Of Caſſenolle Alder Bark, Fuſtel, Mal. 
berbe, Trentanel, aad Orſeile. 

316. LOrebelle or Lurſolle of the Canaries, the ſame 
thing with French Orſeife. 

317. Concluſion of this Inſtruction. 


Errata.] Pag. 49. J. 17. fer Tallow, . Spelter. 
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Of Silk Dying. ; 


Of the Preparation of Raw Silk. 


Or every Pound of Raw Silk, take 
of a Pound of Sope; firft put the 
Sök into a Bag, or ſo make it up, that 
3 its tangling may be prevented, 
3 | then ler them boil together tor two Hours. 
After which it muſt be very well cleanſed, 
and ſo it is ready to Dye of all forts of Co- 
I tours, being firſt Allomed. | 


5 75 


2 The Art of Dying. F 
To Prepare Raw Silk. 


Fe every Pound of Raw Silk, take 
. of Green or Black Sope, with which 
the Silk muſt be very well, and thoroughly 
ſmeared; put it into a Linnen Bag, and 
then let it boil for ſix Hours. After which, 
take out the Bag and let the Silk cool, that 
it may the better be Handled; then Rince 
it in a River or runni "rl 


1 
— 


an Hout, Beat the Water out very well 
and rinet ĩt again, then dry it, ag ready 
to Dye. This Preparation is aBolutely ne- 


cefſary to all Raw Silks, before they can 


be Dyed. * | 
"i - - How the boiled Silk muſt be Allomed- -— 
* 1 Proportion to every Pound of Silk, 
1 L take f of a Pound of Allom, melt it in a 
y little Kettle or Skillet, and when melted, 
"08 throw it into a Tub of Water, into which A 

4 | put the Silk to. ſteep, where let it lye a 2 
1 | whole Night. The juſt Proportion of Silk 

* and Allom abovementioned, muſt be ca. 

5 fully obſerved. its 5 Hi 
1 | How to make the Preparatory Liquor or Sud, 
. | | wherein the Sill muſt he ſteep'd before it be 3 
Dyed Crimſon. | * 


Or every Pound of Silk, take four Hand- 4 
tuls of Wheat-bran, put it into the 
quan- 4 


= The Art of Dying. 3 
quantity of about two Pails of Water; firſt 
boil them, then put the Liquor into a Tub, 
letting it ſtand a whole Night, clarifie it, 
be. and take half of the Water, into which 


hich | put ? a Pound of Allom, , of a Pound of 

ghly Z Tartar of Red Wine, beaten to an impalpable 

and Poder; and; an Ounce of Turmerick alſo 

— beaten to a fine Poder; let them boil toge- 
at 


ther for a quarter of an Hour, ſtirring them 
very well; then take the Kettle off the Fire, 
TY — immediately put in the Silk, covering 
well the Kettle very cloſe, that none of the Steam 
eady | may Evaporate; let it ſtand for three Hours, 
7 Ne- after which Rince the Silk very well in cold 
can Water, then beat it very well upon a Block, 
and let it dry. After which take of a 
Pound of Galls, beat them ſmall, put 
© them into a Pail of running River or Rain 
„Water, boil them a full Hour, take the 
Silk, Kettle off the Fire, and when it is become 
in a juſt cool enough for your Hand to bear it, 


Li 3 0 
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Ited, PF purin'the Silk, where let it remain an Hour, 
hich then take it out and dry it. 

ye A Ae 

Silk 5 To Dye Silk of a Crimſon Colour. 

N N Ake the ſoaked or Prepared Silk, and 


4 for every Pound thereof, weigh out one 
= Ounce and a half of Cochineal, which beat 
Sads, 3 to Powder, and paſs it thro a Hair 
it be Sieve; put ĩt into the remaining Pail of Li- 

quor laſt mentioned, hang it over the Fire 
-_ X 2gain, then with the Liquor put it into a 
and- Braſs Kettle, covering it very cloſe that no 
2 9Jult get in, hang it over the Fire again, 
1 5 and. 


4 The Art of Dying. 

3nd add one Ounce and a half of White 
Arſenick, and two Ouiices and a half of 
Tartar, both beaten to a fine Powder let 
them boil rogether for a quarter of an Hour, 
take it off the Fire, and after it hath ſtood 
a very ſmall time. put in the Silk, ſtirring 
it about very well, that the Colour be not 
variegated when the Liquor is cold, wring 
the Silk out, and it it is not tinged enough, 
hang the Dye over the Fire again, and put 
inthe Silk afrer *tis beaten, as betore. After 
the Silk is Dyed, it muſt be rinced firſt in 
Hor Suds made of Water, and f an Ounce of 
Venice Sope, in proportion to every Pound 
of Silk. diſſolved in it; and afterwards in 
cold River Water; then beat it upon a Block, 
and hang it.to dry, upon which being ſpread 
abroad, wound and managed according to 
_ Cuſtom, it becomes of a very good Crimſon. 
If you would Dye Crimſon from a Violet 
Ground, a third part of the Quantity of 
the Ingredients © may always be abated, 7 
that is a Pound ot Silk ſo grounded, re- 
quires but an Ounce of Cochineal, as much 
of Arſenick, and two Ounces of Tartar. 


& 
* ff 
* 
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4 Cochineal Crimſon Dye. 


Aft the Silk is well boiled or prepared 
24 ro every Pound of Silk, take Eight 
Ounces of Crude Allom, and after that 
diſſolved, lay the Silk in the Liquor forthe 
ſpace of one Night; next Day let it be ve- 
ry well rinced, and afterwards Dyed - as 
follows, viz. Take a Kettle of fair mn, 
| an 
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ite and to every pound of Silk, put in together 
of ftwo Ounces and half of Cochineal, beaten 
let very fine, three Ounces of beaten Galls, 
ur three Ounces of purify'd Gum, ; part of an 
od Ounce of Turmerick, and boil the Silk in 
ing this Liquor: Two Hours after which, let 
not it remain in it a whole Night, and next 
ing Morning wring it and dry it. 

h, 

— A Cheaper ſort of Red. 


. Ake to every Pound of Silk, one 
_ r T Pound of Bradl. boil it and percolate 
und it, then boil the Wood afreſh, adding cold 
Water to it; wave or turn the Silk about in 

ok I it, and take it outof that without wringing, 
and ſtir it up and down in the other Liquor, 
to iill it hath ſufficiently imbibed the Tincture, 
ſon. then add a little Pot-aſhes, or put them in 


olet bold Water and turn the Silk up and down 
of min it, and when 'tis red enough, rince and 
ted; A dryit. | | 
re- > 

A Dove Crimſon. 


He Silk being firſt Allomed as above 
directed, clean Rinced and hung upon 


Toles, then get à Kettle (well ſcoured) 
full of clean Water, and in proportion to 
= every Pound of S lk put in one Ounce of 
Cochineal; ſtir the Silk in the Liquor and 
let them boil one Hour, after which let it 
be Rinced, wrung out and dryed. Particu- 
z; Ae Care muſt be taken that the Silk is not 
arg} 4 parti-color'd or of different Colours, by taking 

nn 8-414 the 


* 
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6 be Art of Dying. 1 
the Dye better in one place than another, 
wherefore it muſt be put in when the Li- 


quor is Lukewarm only. 
A [lighter ſort of Dove Crimſon. 


"] Ake to every pound of Silk a uarter 
of a Pound of Brafil, let it boil, * 1 
percolate it as above, then pour cold Wa- 
ter into it, till it becomes Lukewarm, then 
{tir the Silk in it till it hath extracted the 7 
Strength of the Dye or Liquor, which 
then throw away, and again put freſh Wa- 
ter and then a little Pot- aſnes to it; thus 
do we let it diſſolve, ſtir the Silk in it, 


1 rince and dry it. 

4 4 Crimſon with Orſeill. 

1 The 2 clean Kettle, fill it with fair 
1 Water, and to every pound of Silk 


put in twelve Ounces of Orſeille, ſtir the 
Silk about in it, and wring it out; then 
to every Pound of Silk diſſolve a quarter of a 
Pound of Allom; and a handful of white Ar- 
ſenick. Leave the Silk in this Liquor til! 
next Morning, and then let it be carefully 
wrung out and dryed: that done, in proportion 
to eyery Pond of Silk, take tro Ounces f 
Cochineal, 2 Ounces of Galls, 2 Ounces of 
Gums and à little Turmerick, and let jt boi 
-with the Silk in it about two Hours, after 
which put in a little Zepſie, leave the Silk 
in it all Night, and in the Morning, rince 
and dry it according to Art, 5 " 7 


J 
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Fl A Blood Colour. 
t% (a4 | 


ol Fter the Silk — been ſoaked, as a- 
"3% bove directed, take to each Pound of 
it, + a Pound of Allom a quarter of a Pound 
of Tartar, both pounded ſmall, and boil 
them in the quantity of a Pail full of the 
Preparatoty Liquor, 2 quarter of an Hour; 
then then put in the Silk, letting it continue here 
the tuo Hours after which rince it and beat it up- 
hich © on the Block, then hang it out and let it dry. 
Wa- his done put into the quantity of a Pail of 
thus Water, a quarter of a Pound of poude- 
it, red Galls; ſet it on the Fire, and when it is 
bdecome {0 warm that you can juſt bear 
your Hand in it, put the ſilk in, where let it 
temain two Hours; after which take it out 
and dry it. All which done, take one 
fair Pound and half of good Braſil, and ſome 
Silk # Wheat-BranWater,put the Braſil ina Linnen 
the Bag, and that with the Water into a Kettle,co- 
then ver em cloſe, boy lem together, take the Kettle 
of a off the Fire and let it ſtand a whole Night; 
Ar- then put in à quarter of an Ounce of Pot- 
till aſhes and boil it again for an Hour, then 
fully pour on as much River Water as the Liquor. 
tion Take out the Bag of Braſil and put in the Silk 
5 of © when tis a MA CUI; COVE the Chal- 
es of 7x dron very cloſe, letting it retnain there half an 
boil Hour, then wring it out, rince it clear in Ri- 
after ver Water, wring it out again, and let it dry, 
Silk and. if ir be not enough dyed, boil the Dye 
rince © in and put in the Silk once more and 
i ean it wich Sope, as in the Crimſon Dye, 
A Pr Tm” RY and 
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8 The Art of Dying. I 
and then rince it in River Water, and you 
will have a beautiful Red. 


Madder-Red. 5 
The Preparatory Liquor made as for the Crimſon. | 


Ut half a Pound of Madder into the 
uantity of a Pail of Riyer Water, 

boil it a full Hour, and take particular 
Care that it doth not boil over; decant it 
into a Fat, adding half an Ounce of Tur- 
merick, and ſtirring it about with the Silk; 
when it is cold put in the Silk, and when 
you take them out, rince them very well 
and beat them upon the Block; then take 
half a Pound of good Brafil Wood, and 
boil in about a Pail full of the Preparatory + ” 
Liquor, a full half Hour, then pour it off 
into a Fat, into which put the Silk, and 
after cleanſe or ſcour it as with Sope, then 
rince it in River Water, Ic. according te 


Eo the Kettle very well and put into 
it clean Rain- water, and the Silk be- 
ing firſt Allomed and prepared as above, 
to every Pound ot Siik, take one Pound of 
Madder, four Ounces: of Galls, and put 

them with the Silk into the Suds, not ſuffer: 1 
ing it to boil ; and after it hath remained half 
an Hour in the mentioned Liquor, rince it, 
beat it and it upon the Sticks; than 
tince it in a Tub of cold Water with a wy 

— | _ 
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ba The Art of Dying. 9 
vou Pot-aſhes, and if the Dye is finiſhed, rince 


it and dry it. 


A 
bom 
I ? 


Fire Colour. 


you. | > TO one Pound of Allomed Silk, take 

F half a Pound of Brafil, tye it up in 
2 Bag and lay it in Liquor for half an 
= Hour, whentakeit out and put in an Ounce 
of beaten Turmerick ; let the Dye diffolve, - 
and when it is cold take out the Silk and 
put the Bag in again, with ſome Lye, boil ir 
alſo again ; then take out the Bag and pur 
in the Silk, leaving it in till it's cold, then 
rince and dry it. os. 


Fleſb Colour or Incamnadin. 


T. every Pound of Silk, take a quarter 
4 of a Pound of Brafil, let it boil; 
pas it through a Sieve and pour freſh cold 
i ater upon it: While ir is warm put in the 
Silk, moving it about rill it hath drawn all 
oy Strength out of the Dye, then rinceand 
dry it. 


4 paler Fleſb Colour. 


is Dye muſt be made juſt as the laſt 
mentioned, only the ſame _ 
of Ingredients will Dye two Pound of Sil 
in this Dye, that are uſed for one in the 
other, without any Galls. | | 


The 
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The Beautiful Spaniſh Fleſh Colour er Carna- 


ton. 


IT Akethe Silk, after tis prepared and Allo- 

med as for Crimſon, then to every 
Pound of Silk take four Pound of Wild 
Saffron, which put into a, thick Bag, 
throw them into ſeveral Waters, and 


work it ſo long till the Water comes from 


it clear; then take the Saffron out of the 
Bag, 5 7 7 and rub it with your 
Hands till it be dry, putting it into another 
Veſſel; after which in proportion to every 
Pound of Silk, take four Ounces of Pot-aſh- 
es and rub them well into the Saffron in the 
clean Veſſel; after which, if neceſſary, it may 
be yet rubbed with a little more Pot- aſhes. 
All which being done, divide the Saffron 
in two parts; take a Bag ſo thick that no 
Pot- aſhes can pals through, hen it is ty- 


ed up; put one part of the Saffron into this = 


Bag and pour clean Water upon it in the 


Kettle, till rhe Strength of the Saffron is 


boiled out. Then for evexy Pound of Silk, 
take halt a pint of Lime Juice, and divide 
it into two parts, and to each part of Saf- 
tron, add one part of Lime Faice; then 
take the dry Silk and ſtir it up and down 
in the Kettle, wherein the looſe part of the 
Saffron is, for the ſpace of an Hour; then 


ler it be very well wrung and paſſed.thro' - 
rhe Kettle where the Bag is, and for an 


Hour continually ſtir'd ; then let it be wrung 
Again and dryed in a dark place, and nor 
1M 
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muſt not be ſi 


The Art of Dying. 11 
in 2 clear Light ; and it will be of your 
deſired beautiful Colour. 


- Pearl Colour. 


” * 
- 


4 TO every Pound. of Silk, take one Ounce 


of Orleans, diſſolve it in Water and 
wave the dryed Silk in it till it Lathers, 


but it muſt not boil; then rince and beat 


the Silk clean, and take to every Pound of 


Silk, four Pound of Wild Saffron very well 
preſſed as above, and four Ounces of Pot- 
* aſhes, with half a pint of Lime Juice. The 
Tlrealian Carnation or Fleſh Colour is pre- 
* pared the fame way. „ d 

4 ; 


Flame Colour. | 
The Silks being firſt Boiled, Rinced, Beaten 
d Dryed | 


an 
| every Pound of Silk, take two Oun- 
ces of Orleans, diſſolve it in warm Wa- 


ter, and wave the Silk to and fro in it, ſo 


long that it is Juſt ready to boil, which it 

red to do; then rince and 
beat the Silks, after which to every Pound 
of Silk, take ſix Pound of Wild Saffron 
prepared as above, in the Spaniſh Incarnad- 
in, four Ounces and a half of Pot-aſhes, 
two 2 and a half of Lime Juice; 
- ich muſt be prepared as both the 


. 
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Orange Crimſon. 


Lean the Kettle very well and put in 
clean Rain-water, then to every Pound 
of Silk, take four Ounces of Pot-aſhes, 
four Ounces of Orleans, paſs them through 
a Seive into the Kettle and diſſolve them 
very well; then the boiled and Allomed 
Silk (firſt well rinced from the Allom) 
muſt he ſtirred about in it and boiled, then 
wrung out, rinced and beaten; then for every 
Pound of Silk, take 12 Ounces of Galls, 
which boil two Hours, and then let them 
cool for two Hours, and afterward lay the 
Silk to ſoak in it for three or four Hours ; 
after which take it out, wring, rince, beat 
and dry it. | 


Orange Colour. 


Ay the White Silk in Allom Water in 
the ſame manner as the Yellow, then 
take the eighth part of a Pound of Orleans, 
diflolve it the are of one Night in Wa- 
ter, add one Ounce of Pot-aſhes, boil it 
tor half an Hour, then add one Ounce of 
beaten Turmerick ; ſtir it very well, 
ler it ftand a little while, and then 
put in the Ailom'd Silk, and let it remain 
there one two or three Hours, according ass 
you deſire the Colour ſhould be light or 
deep, rince it in a fine Sope Suds, till *tis 
perfectly clean, then beat and dry it. 1 
a- 
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Iſabella Crimſon. 


Ince and beat the Prepared Silk very 
well, then ſtir it about in the fame 
Liquor in which the Orange Colour is dy- 
ed, and ſo you will have a fine Iſabella. 
Then let it be well rinced, wrung and bea- 
ten, then lay it in the Gall Suds which the 
Orange hath before been in, for three or four 
Hours; after which rince and dry it very 
well. If you have no Orange Suds, take 
tor every Pound of Silk one Ounce of Or- 
leans, half an Ounce of Pot-aſhes. and dye 
it therein like the Orange; then Gall, rince 
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A ſlight fort of Purple. 


Sig the Silk into the lighter red Dye, 
but increaſe the quantity of Pot-aſhes 


to turn it to Purple, then rince and dry it. 


Crimſon Violet. 
The manner of Purple. 


TJ He Silk muſt firſt be boiled and Allo- 
med, as for Madder Red; then put a 
ſufficient quantity of clean Water into the 
Kettle, and for every Pound of Silk, take an 
Ounce of Galls, an Ounce and half of 
Cochineal beaten to a fine Powder, an 
Ounce of Gums , boil them together as 
you do the Crimſon Dye, then lay the 
Silk ro ſoak in it for one Night, after 
which 


* 


14 The Art of Dying 
which, cleanſe it and you have a good 
1 


To reduce it to Violet. * 


13 muſt boil the Silk in the blew Dye 
Suds, as often as you pleaſe, accord- 
ing as you deſire it to be dyed, Light or 
Deep; then let it be rinced and dryed, 
. will find it of a beautiful Co- 
Our. +: 15) | 


Violet Dye. 
Or every Pound of Silk, take one Pound 
of blew or Provence Wood, boil and 
ſtir the Silk in it, as in the Red Dye, put 
in the laſt Suds a few Galls, then rince and 
dry the Silk. 155 
| A very good lafting Violet. 
Rom the following Dye are Com 
F ſed the beſt Tawnies, Grey and Crim: 
ſon Goat Colours. This Violet is pou 
red as follows, for every Pound of Silk, | 
take one Pound of Galls, and one Pound of 
Blew Wood. The Silk muſt be put in when 
the Suds are told, for the colder the Suds, 
the blewer the Violet Colour, which muſt 
always be blewer than the Tawnies. Let it 
lye one Night in the Suds, and in the Tl 


Morning rince and dry it. 
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— 5 Violet Brown. 


7 AlLlom the Silks as for Tawny, and for 


two Pound of Silk, take two 
Pound of Provence Wood, boil it in a Bag 
2 full Hour, then take it out, put in the 


Silk, boil it an Hour, then take it out and 
put in the Bag again; then rince it in a Lye 
As above made, without Bole Armeniac, and 
= after that in running Water. 


| Cramſon deep / RO 
THe Silks frſt prepared, clean the Kettle, 
T and for every pound of Silk, put in one 


Pound of N one Pound of Madder, 
half a Pound of Blew Wood, and boil them 


> together with the Silk for an Hour, the 


ood being put into a Bag to prevent its 
hanging in the Silk. Let the Silk remain 
2 whole Night in the Liquor, in the Morn- 
ing take it out, wring and beat it well, then 
rince it again ; after which beat and dry 
Wa bs "0 * 


Kings Colour. 


Pur a ſufficient Quantity of Water into a 
clean Kettle or Copper, and for every 
Pound of Silk, take twelve Ounces of 
Madder, twelve Ounces of Galls; boil the 


Sllks with them an Hour, and after they 


ate taken out let them be a little brouned, 
and then dryed. 
| 4 
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A ſlighter ſort of Tawny, 1 


1 prepared in the {ame manner with the 
Red, only with this difference to 
every Pound of Silk, take one Pound of 
Braſil Wood, and the eighth part of a 
Pound of Provence Wood, manage the 
Silk as in the Red and dry it. 


Crimſon Tawny with Cochineal. 


'T He Silk beingfirſt Allomed and prepared 

as in the Crimſon ; take a clean Ket- 
tle, fill it with fair Water and ſome blew 
Wood Suds, of each a like 215 and 
then for every Pound of Silk, put in one 
Ounce of Galls, one Ounce and half of 
Cochineal; after which the Silks (being 
firſt very well rinced) muſt be put in and 
carefully ſtirred about to prevent variega- 
ting or ſpotting, becauſe the Provence 
Wood Suds is apt to ſpot if ir be not very 
violently ſtirred. and then ler ir continue 
one whole Night in the Suds, after which 
rince and dry it. | 
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Tawny. 

1 Silk being firſt laid in a ſtrong Allom 
Water for twenty four Hours, for eve- 
ry Pound of Silk, take one Pound of good , 

Brafil Wood, boil it in a Bag two full Hours, 
then take it out and let the Liquor ftand X 
till you can Juſt bear your Hand in it, then 
put 
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put in the Silk, and let it continne there 
an Hour, then take it out and dry it; boil 
the Dye again, put it in again as before, and 
then Rince it very clean: Then take Bole 
5 Armeniack, beat it ſmall and mix it with 
f Beech aſhes, to be made into a Lye, which 
4 Y ſtrian two or three times through a Cloath, 
e z make it Milk warm, and then put in the 
Silk: when it is deep enough dyed, Rince, 
Beat and Dry it. 


b 1 A Laſting deep Tawny. 
0 Loean the Kettle very well, then fill it 


with Water, and for every Pound of 
Silk, put in one Pound of Blew-Wood, 
one Pound of Galls; let them hoil an Hour, 
and then fill it up with Gall Water, and 
while it is hot put in and ſtir the Silk, let- 


1 ting them continue in till next Day, then 
* KRince and Dry it: 

2. Fince and Dry it. 

ö 

ce i 


RES Of N 
| Crimſon Musk Colour. 

Lean the Kettle and fill it half full of 
Water, and to every» Pound of Silk, 
ake a quarter of a Pound of Ye!low-wood, 
ye it up in a Bag, and put it into the Ket- 
lc and fr it boil very well, add to the Yel-. 
ow-wood, in proportion to every Pound of 
Pilk, one Ounce of Blew-wood and hoil, 
hem together, then put in one Pound of 
rs. alls, fillup the Kettle with ſtale Gall, Wa- 
ng fer; atter which put in the allom'd and 
ren © cankd Silk, ftir it about very well, and 
put 1 S leave 


= 


- 


om 
Ve- 
od 


1 
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Crimſon Goat Colour. "4 

(Lean and put Water into the Kettle as 
above, and for every Pound of Silk, 
put in 4 of a Pound of Yellow-wood, * 
one Ounce of Blew-wood; tye it up in 
a Bag and let it boil, adding thereto one 
Pound of Galls ; then put in the allomed + 
and prepared Silks, way, 84 very well 
and leaving them a whole Night in the Li. 
uor, the Kettle being filled up, as before in 
the Musk Colour, with old Gall Water, 
next Morning take them out, and Rince 
brown and dry, as ufual. _ = 


Blew Dye for Silk. 
Ake a Lye of three Pails-full of Ri. 


M 


ver or Rain Water, and clean 
Beech- aſhes; put into a Tub that may be; 
cloſe covered, two Hand-fuls of Wheat. 
bran, the eighth part of a Pound of Madder 
the eighth part of a Pound of White Wine 
Tartar beaten to Powder, one Pound o 
Pot-aſhes, half a Pound of Indigo beaten - 
ſmall, ſtir it very well with a ſtiek even ! 


twelve Hours for fourteen Days, till it tinge © 
a ſort of Green, and when the Dye is grom t 
bright it muſt be ſtirred every Morning c 
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lay the Silk in a warm freſh Lye,. wring it 
out and ſtir it about in the Dye ſome time 


% = afterwards, letting it hang in the Dye, ac- 
*X cording to the Cuſtom of Dying, and be- 


fides the Blew Copper, there ought to be a- 
nother Copper full of Lye, that when the 
Silk is wrung out of the Dye, it may be 
rinced in it, and after it is wrung very clean 
out of that, it muſt be rinced again in River 
Water, beaten and dried as uſual. If the 


8 4 Silk be moiſtned in this latter; Lye or Suds 


deore it is dyed, there js no need of the 
© firſt abovementioned Lye. Several ſorts of 
ble either lighter or darker at pleaſure 


u may be dyed with this Dye, according to 


the time they are left in it, and when the 


x: Copper grows low you may refill out of the 
5 l 


t putting in a proper quantity of 


Lye, but when the blew Copper or fat grows 


weak then put in of a Pound of beaten 
Indigo, + a Pound of Pot-aſhes, à an Ounce 
of Madder, one handful of Wheat bran, 4 
of an Ounce of Powder'd Tartar, and 
let it ſtand 8 days without uſing it, ſtirring 
It every twelve Houres and then dye with 
it as before. : 


How to prepare a Blew Dye. 


T #ke firſt a Kettle which will hold a Pail 
full of Water, ſet it over the Fire, pur 
in a handful of unſlaked Lime, two Pound 
of Indigo, one Pound of Pot- aſhes, boil them 
together an Hour, letting them diffolve. Then 
clean up a Copper _ muſt be enough 


10 


* a” 
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to hold a Tun of Water, put in two Pound 
of Madder, two Pound of Bran, two Pound 7 
of Pot-aſhes, boil them a little and let tem 
ſettle, and pour the Indigo through a ſieve 
upon them, next 3 the Lye alſo into 
the Fatt, but the Indigo eſpecially muſt be 
very well digeſted and diflolved, and rhe x 
Copper filled with Water, covered cloſe and 
a fire made under it; ſuffer it to grow Warm 
not Hot, ſtirring it about every two Hours 
till it ferments, and as ſoon as it begins to 
melt or digeſt, it alſo ag, or to turn Yellow- F* 
iſh, and then you may Dye with it taking 

care that your hands are very clean, and free 
from all fort of greaſe. When you have 
Dyed with the Suds, you muſt afreſh ſtreng- 
then them with Pot-aſhes, but not too much 
or too little, for if you are guilty of either 
extream, the whole Copper full of Dye is 
ſpoiled. Neither ought you to Dye too of- 
ten at one time, bat betwixt every time you 
Dye, the Liquour muſt be very well ſtirred, 
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An Excellent Liquor to make the Blew Suds 
* work in caſe it happens that they will not 
through ſome defeR. | | 


'T Ake a quarter of a Pound of Madder, a | 

uarter-of a Pound of Pot-aſhes, rwo | 
handfuls of Bran; boil them together, and | 
pour the Liquor into the Blew Suds, ſtir it 
well about and it will make it Work; and 
if ir be too much fatned with aſhes, then 
hang a bag of wheat flower in it, and 
that will attract all the fatneſs to it, and if 


4% 
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tit be yet defeftive in any particular, add to 

it a ſmall quantity of Salt- peter, and that 

em will bring it to fermentation, as will allo a a 

eve little grounds of Beer which indeed is one 
ebf the beſt remedies. 


To Dye Blew. 


rm II fe Silks muſt be firſt boiled, beaten, 
urs © rinced and prepared, whilſt White,with- 
to cut Allom, then boiled in the blew Suds and 


> wrung out, and dryed, as the Greens are. 


OW- | 
ing = 
free Pearl Colour. 
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Ut fair Water into a clean Veſſel, and 
to every Pound of Silk take a quarter of 
2 Pound of ſope, and ler the Silk boil in it for 
= two Hours, then pour ſome rain Water in a 
= Veſſel, to which add a bowl full of the blew 


EE 
" 


det Lye, or if that be too much you may uſe 
4d, half the ey ag only at pleaſure, then rince 
and dry the filk, 


' Tellow Silk Dyes and feſt Bloſſom Telow. 


Ye it in the ſame manner as Gold Co- 
lour, then heighten it with Orange 


12 Dying Suds, after which rince and dry it. 
and 

bay Limon-Colour. 

and 


'T His Dye muſt firſt of all be tenderly han- 
| dled; and done in weak Suds, and 
4 if way be regulated by comparing the Co- 

R 6 C3 lour 
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lour with a Limon, which when done rince 


and dry it. | 
Gold Colour, 


Muſt be Dyed as the Straw Colour is, 


only when it is become reaſonably 
deep, put it into the laſt Suds of the Orange 
Liquor, and ſtirr it therein ſo long till you 


are ſure tis grown deep enongh, then rince 


and dry it. 
5 Straw Colour. \ 
He Silk being firſt Allomed and rinced, 

for every Pound of Silk, boil one 
Pound of Broom flowers for a quarter of an 
Hour, then pour it into a Tub which muſt 
be large or ſmall in proportion to the quan- 
tity of Silk, adding to it an equal quantity 
of Water, and after you have ſtirred the 
Silk in it, fill the Kettle again with Water, 
and boil it a quarter of an Hour, then put in 


the Silks after they're wrung out of the firſt 


into this ſecond Suds, and if occaſion require 
a ſtronger muſt be yet made, and ge l 
ſtirred therein, till the colour be ſufficiently 
heightened, then rinced and hung out to dry. 


Tellow Dye. 


'T Ake a clean Kettle, and for every Pound 

of Silk, take Six Ounces of Galls, and two 
Pound of Yellow-Wood ; let the Yellow- 
Wood boil an Hour before you put in the 


Galls, 
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* FX Galls, after which boil them together for 
half an Hour, and then the Silk, being firſt 
X Allom'd and rinced, is to be put in and ſtir- 
red in the Dye, then wrung out of the Ket- 
tle, wich a little Pot aſhes, and after tis again 
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is, _— it muſt be put into the Dye again, 
ly and left there to ſoak a whole Night; 
ge in the Morning rince, beat, and dry it. 
ou | rh 3 

ce Fillemot Silk Dyes. 


& Fin Dye them in the laſt mentioned 
T Yellow, then for every Pound of Silk 
take £ Pound of blew Provence Wood, boil 
= itin a Bag as uſual, half an Hour, in the 
& quantity of a pail of Water, take the bag 
& out and let the Suds ſtand cooling till you 


can juſt bear your hand in it, then lay the 
& Yellow Silk to ſoak for a full hour: Take 
it out, boil a ſufficient quantity of powdered 
= Soot in half a Pail of Water for half an 
Hour, after which put in the Silk, and when 
you take it out rince it in a good ſtrong lye 
of Wood-afhes and after that in River Wa- 
ter; then hang it out. 


Light Fillemot. 


"Take Pound of Galls beaten ſmall, boil _ 

them an Hour in half a Pail of Water; 
then put in a quarter of a Pound of Vitriol, a 
handful of Soot beaten ſmall, and fo put the 
Yellow Silks into it till it grows dark e- 
nough; then rince and dry, 


C 4 
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Crimſon Fillemot. 


Clean the Kettle very well, fill it half 


full of Water, and for every Pound of 


Silk, take one Pound of Yellow-Wood, put 


= 5 TY * 
Ws 
& 4 * 
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it into a Bag and boil it in the Water for 
ſome time, then add one Pound of Galls, 


and fill up the Kettle with ſtale or old Gal! 
Water if you have it, but if not, with 


fair Water ; then take the Silks off the 
Poles (they being firſt Boiled Allomed 
and Rinced) put them into the Kettle, and 
boil them an Hour, then foak them in the 
Liquor a whole Night, and in the Morning 
wring themout, Rince and Beat them, after 


which they mult be a little browned. till 


they become ſufficiently deep. 


4 ſight Fillemot. 


Fe every Pound of Silk, take one Pound 
of Fucet- Wood, and half an Ounce of 


Pot- aſhes; boil them together, and in order | 


to render the Dye deep enough, it ſhould be 
browned with a little black at Pleaſure, 
when the Silks are deep enough dyed, 
Rince and Dry them. | 


Greens for Silks. 
Or eyery Pound of Silk, take a quarter 


of a Pound of Engliſh Allom, the eighth 


art of a Pound of White Wine Tartar 
bexten ſmall, diflolve them together * 
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Water, then put in the Silk, letting it con- 
tinue in a whole Night, then take it out 
and dry it; after which boil a Pound of 


alf Broom in a Pail and a half of Water a full 
of Hour, then take out the Broom, throw it 
but away, and put in half an Ounce of beaten 
for MF Verdigreaſe, ſtirring it about with the ſtick, 
ls, then put in the Silk for a quarter of an 
all Hour, take it out and let it be cold, then 
ith Ws put in one Ounce of Pot-aſhes,ſtir them about 
the and put in the Silk again, keep it there till 
ned you think tis Yellow enough, then Rince it 


and out and let it dry; after which put it into the 


the "blew Dye Fart or Copper, and let it remain 
ing there till it becomes Green and dark e- 
frer WE nough, then Rince it; and by this means 
till you will haye a good Green, to be beaten and 


dry d. You may let it lye a longer or leſs while 
in the Dye, according as you would have 
the Green, lighter or darker, for at firſt 
vou will have but a faint Green, 


Graſs Green. 
# F* it firſt be Dyed Straw-Colour pretty 


* 


ure, deep, clean Rinced and cloſe wrung 
red, Acker with Sticks, and then put about 
fifteen or twenty Hand- fulls of Skaines in- 


co the blew Dye Copper, tho? care muſt be 
taken that the quantity of Silk be proporti- 
= oned to the ſtrength of the Dye, and con- 
ſequently that too many Skaines be not put 
in at once. When tis boiled enough, then 
Axe the Kettle off again, letting it reſt for an 


Hour, after which you may work it again; 


1 
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and 
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and ſo every Hour allowing the ſame Interval, 
but particular Care muſt be taken, that one 
Handful be aot kept longer in than another, 
and when it comes out of the Copper, it 
muſt be very well cooled, rinced and 


ſtrongly wrung with the Sticks, and then 
Parrot or Purroquit Green. cd 0 


T His being ſomewhat Lighter than the 

other, muſt be boiled in weaker Suds 
than the other, and as ſoon as it is Dyed,” | | 
it muſt be wrung and dryed ys the other, - | 


Green-Finch or Canary Bird Green. © 
| I 


Tris muſt be dyed as the Green, but to 
the laſt Suds a little Proverce- Wood 
ought. to be added, adjuſting the quantity 
according to the quantity of the Silk; 
after which it ſhould be boiled in the blew 
Copper, wrung and Rinced. 


Olive Green. 


His muſt alſo be dyed as the Green, on- 
ly the laſt Suds muſt be encouraged 
with a little Provence-Wood Suds till it is 
deep enough; then wring out as above 
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Seladon Green. 


it I » His Colour being yery light and bright, 
nd 1 muſt be dyed as the Sea Green, and 


ien poiled in weak Suds, and managed as the 
Preen, and Dryed. | 


Sea Green, 


the 1 NEing very light, muſt be performed as 
uds 1 the Limon lour and thrown into the 
ed, Blew Suds, then wrung and Dryed. 


Another Sea Green. 


For every Pound of Silk, take three Ounces 
of Verdigreas beaten ſmall, put it into 
good Wine or ſharp Vinegar, let it diſſolve 
= whole night therein, ſet it over the Fire 
Wand make it hot, ſtiring it about with a 
tick, and chen put in the Silk, (taking care 
Wit do not boil) and let it remain three, 

70,0ne, or half an hour, according as your 
Intended Dye is to be a deep, midling, or light 
Warcen, then put ſome boiling hot water into a 
Fat or Tub, to which add half an Ounce 
r an Ounce of Soap, and make a Ladder, 
hen it Froths 'tis then ready, then hang 
he Silks in it, let then drop afterwards, 
hen Rince them in River water, beat them 
5 very well and dry them, 
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boil again half an Hour; then put in the Silk, 
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A Black Dye. 


POur Six Pails of Water into the Copper . 

to which add two pound of beaten Galls, 
four Pound of Sumach, a quarter of 4a 
Pound of Madder, half a Pound of Anti- 99 
mony beaten to impalpable Powder, four 
Ox Galls, 2 Ounces of Gum Tragacanth , i* 
let them diſſolve a proper time, then put in 
a convenient quantity of dry Alder Bark 


owdered, four Pound of Vitriol, one 


ound and a half of Filings of Iron; then 
pour off the Water as above, and let them boil 
together two Hours, after which fill it up wit! 
a Pail full of Barley, or rather Malt Water, 
which the Brewers draw off, and let it 


i 
i 
5 
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"3 
let it boil gently for an Hour, take it out and 
rince it in a Copper full of Water, and 
throw it again into the Dye; and after that 
rince perfectly clean in River Water, dry it 
in the Air; then put it in the Dye once 
more, and ſuffer it to boil gently for half an 
Hour as before; rince it alſo in the Copper 
as before, and afterwards in River Water, 
and when dry, take good Lye and add to 
it the eighth part of a Pound of good Pot- 
aſhes, rince the Silk very well in this Li- 
quor and laſtly in River Water, then dry 
it, Sc. This 7 will alſo dye all forts 
of Woollen Stuffs. 9 Ky, 
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3 . n Additional improvement to the former 


ppe De 

* Tg Silks being Dyod ack as above, 
"2 then take of Sal-Armoniac, Antimony 
\ntl- beaten to Powder, two Ounces, Filings of 
four Iron two Handfuls, put them together in a 


h; Copper that is drawn off, and hath been u- 
tn ſed before in the dying of the Silks ; make 
Bark it ſo hot that you cannot bear your Hand in 
one Fr, that this compound help to the Dye, 
then ay the better penetrate. Then take the 


boil black Silk well dryed, and put it into the 


with Copper; let it continue an Hour, till 'tis 


ater, WE throughly moiſtned, then draw it through 
ct it Water, wherein a proper quantity of Gum 
— Tragacanth hath been diſſolved, taking Care 
and 


it be throughly wetted ; then dry it as u- 


and 7% ſual, 

that | 

4 — 1 Jo give a Luftre to Black Silks, 

If an Fter they are Dyed, for every Pound 
PPcz of Silk, take one Ounce of Iſinglaſs, 
ater, vrhich ſteep in Water, and pals the Silks 
d to through the Liquor and you will find them 


of a very beautiful Luſtre. 
To Dye Silk of a very fine Black, 


5N T ke a Copper of two Tun of Water, 
Th put in a Sack and half of Bark, fix 
Found of Provence Wood, fix Pound of 
X >umach, boil them two Hours, then _ 

; | te 
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late them into a Fat, throw away te 
Dregs, and fill up the Copper again, and 
then add fifteen Pound of beaten Galls, one 
Pound of Agaric, three Pound of Pomgra-. 
nate Shells, two Pound of Calamus, three | 
Pound of Senna Leaves, two Pound of Gen.. 


tian, and two of Marjoram ; boil them to 


rr 
> 


gether two Hours, then paſs the Liquor i 
through a Sieve, into the other Dye, and 
let it digeſt four Days, ſtirring it often; 
then pur it into the Co Per, in which 
you intend to Dye, make 4 fire under it, ande 
hen it is hot, put in two Pails full of Lye | 
and boil all together very well, this done, add 
one Pound of Antimony, four Pound of 
Honey, half a Pound of Borax, one Pound 
of Litharge of Silver, half a Pound of Li- 
tharge of Gold, one Pound of Verdigreaſe, * 
which beat together and put into the Kettle, 
and when the Dye is warm, throw in thir- 
ty Pound of Lock-Smiths Filings, twenty 
Pound of Gum, and twenty Pound of Co- 
as : let it ſtand and ſettle eight Days, 
irring it when occafion requires; after 
which you may Dye with it, putting in a 
Quart of Brandy before you begin. 1 


A Receipt to make a Dye good. '* 

4 

VV. it happens that the Dye be- 
gins to work off, you ought to 

conſider what time of the Month it was 
made, and what time Work d: Then put 


bf 


three pailtuls of Water into a Kettle, and 
1 


add to it two ounces of Borax, half 2 
Pound 7 


'4 
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Pound of Agarick, a quarter of a Pound of 
= Litharge of Silver, Four Ounces. of Madder, 
*M halfa Pint of Brandy, tour Ounces of Ver- 
digreaſe, boil them together an Hour, 
and then-put them into the Dye, and leave 
it to ſettle ſtirring often for Fourteen Days: 
Then make a Liquor of two Pound of Senna 
leaves, two Pound of Gentian, one Pound 
of Agarick, two Pomegranate ſhells, let 
them boil together for two Hours, and then 
pour them into the Dye; when this is done 
the Dye will remain good for an Hundred 
I Years and the longer you Dye with it, *twil 
7 yield the finer Black Colour, but you muſt 
take particular care that no ſoap get into 
it, for that will ſpoil it paſt all help. But 
if you ſe any greaſe or Tallow fall into 
the Dye, let it cool and take it clean out, 
and if you cannot ſee it make the Ladle red 
hot and ſtir the Dye about, and that will 
W conſume or burn up any greaſineſs; alſo fill 
= two or taree Canvaſs Sacks with Bran, and 
hang them in the Dye,while it is hot, and let 
it continue two or three Hours, then take the 
& Sacks out and cover the Dye with Brown 
Paper, and that will attract all the greaſineſs 
to it. But when the Dye begns to decay, 
whenever you Dye you myſt ſtrengthen and 
refreſh it in the morning with fix Pound of 
Gum, fix Pound of Copperas, four Pound of 
= filings and a quarter of a Pail of lye, and 
chen dye with it three days fix Pound of 
& oilk at a time. When the Silk is dyed it muſt 
be boiled and Galled as follows. To ev 
Pound of Silk take twelve Ounces of Gall, 
bolt 
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boil them two Hours and then lay the boiled 
Silk ( firſt WN, in the Liquor for 
two Nights and a Day. 


ABlack Dye very uſeful to Belp or re- dye Hats, | 
or other things which are apt to loſe their 
Black Colour, oY | 


' ke a quarter ofa pound of blew Provence 
Wood, boil it in half a pint of Hamburg 
Beer till it be half conſumed ; then add half 
a quarter of a Pound of Vitriol, half an 
Ounce of Verdigreaſe, take out the Wood 
and pur in half a quarter of an Ounce of 
Gumm Tragacanth, let it ſtand a while and 
uſe it when you will, by taking a little 
Bruſh which you dip into it, and fo ſtreak 
it over the Hat, Wool or Silk: you will 
find it affords a fine laſting black. 


How to fliffen Caffa and the like ſorts of Silk 
and 2 a beautiful luſtre. b 


'T Ake half an Ounce of Gum Arabick, 
a quarter of an Ounce of Gum Tra- 
gacanth; beat them very well, diſſolve them 
in Water, and then boil a Pound of Linſeed 
in Water ſo long till it becomes glutionus, 
then put in the Gum Water, ſuffer it to be 
hot, ſtrain it through a Cloath, and 
with a Spunge ſmear it on the wrong fide of 
the Silk, taking care. that the piece of Silk 
be ſtretched, both long and broadways, o- 
therwiſe it will be apt to rumple, 4 


Fd 
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A good Grey. 


MY be prepared as the Tawny Dye, and 

after the Silk is wrung our, rinced and 

N if it be browned it becomes a good 
rey. | 


Silver Colony. 


THe Silk being firſt boiled and rinced, ta- 

ken off the Sticks and put into a Veſ. 
ſel with cold Water ; then put in a little of 
the former rincing Water and a few Galls, 
in proportion to the quantity of Silk, 
which you mult ſtir about in the Liquor 
till it is browned, and then Rince and dry 
it. 


Fan 


TAbe fair Water, and for every Pound 
of Silk put in twelve Ounces of Galls, 
boil them two Hours, then ponr them into 
another Veſſel, and ſtir the Silks .in it about 
a quarter of an Hour, let them ſoak in 
it one Night, and in the Morning wring 
our, rince, beat and hang them out upon 
the Poles; then make another Tub of Li- 
quor, with a ſufficient quantity of Pro- 
vence- wood Suds and cold Water, ſtir the 
Silks therein a quarter of an Hour, then 
let them be browned with Vitriol or Mad- 
der, or Copperas, and wrung out and dryed. 
D Brim- 
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Brimſtone White. 


THe Silks boiled as in the Pearl Colour, 


with the Addition of a little blew Lye, 


for every Pound of Silk, add fix Ounces 


of Sope, rince the Silk therein, wring them 
very well out of the Dye, and ſo hang them 
upon very white Poles, and after that in a 
cloſe Room, ſetting a Shovel or Pot of 
Fire under them, upon which ſtrew Brim- 
ſtone, ſhut the Room cloſe, and next Morn- 
ing dry them in the Air. 


To Scent or Perfume Silks. 


Hen the Silk is Dyed, for every Pound 

of Silk, take an Ounce of Orris, dry 

it well, lay the Silks in Roſe Water in a 

thick Sieve, and betwixt every Row, ſtrew 

wder of Orris, and ſhut it up cloſe in a 

Box or Cheſt rill next day, and the Silk 
will emit an agreeable Odour, 
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ART 
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Part II. | 


— 


Dying of Wool, Voollen Cloaths and 


Of the 
$ 


$ 


quire our conſideration, firſt the clean- 

ing the Wool, ſecondly the preparing 

them to receive the Dye, and thirdly 
the Dying its ſelf. 


|: Dying of Woollens three things re- 


Of Flower or Starch Water. 


| 5 two Pails-full of fair Water over 
the Fire and put in two Hand-fulls of 


Starch or fine Flower, boil it a quarter of 
D 2 an 
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an hour; then put a Pail of cold water in- 
to a little-clean Tub and mix them together 
till the former becomes cold: this done put 
in a little Agarick and a little broken or diſſol- 
Leven, and let it ſtand in order to gro ſour. 


A Bran Water for ſlight Stinffes. 


T © two Pail-fulls of Water take two Hats 
full of Wheaten Bran, boil them toge- 
ther for a quarter of an hour, then pour it 
into a clean Tub, where pour on a Pail of 
water and throw in a Hand-full of Leven. 
The French call theſe Waters Eaux Sures, 
i. e. Acid or Sharp Waters, and by how much 
the ſourer ſo much the better they are and 
fitter to attract the fatneſs of the Stuffes 
and dry it clean oft, to make them limber 
and correct the rbughnels of the water. 


How Stuffes muſt be Allomed, particularly for 


Reds. - 
FOr every Pound of Stuff, hang Rain or 

running-water over the Fire, adding one 
third part of the Starch or Bran- water; put 
in two Ounces of Allom, one Ounce of Tar- 
tar, when it boils and froths, firſt skim it, 
then put in the Stuff, ſtir it very well about 
for an Hour, then take it out and rince 
1 


. 2 ä 

The quantity of Allom muſt always be 
double to that of Tartar; ſome Dyers re- 
ject Red Wine Tartar, and vſe only White, 


others eſteem the Red better eſpecially: for | 


Crim- 
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Crimſons and all browniſh Red Dyes, and 
indeed it is very advantageous in all good 


Stuffes that require alittle Red preparatory 
ground before they are Dyed Black. 


What ſort of Water is beſt to dye with. 


FOr the leſs valuable Stuffs and Dyes, 
running or River Water, whether of great 
Rivers or Kivulets, is commonly uſed. But 
the difference of Rivers is very well worth 
obſerving, for ſome are very clear and bright, 
others very thick and muddy, the firſt are the 
beſt, but the laſt if they are drawn out and 
left to ſettle for a Day and Night, are alſo 
uſeful, tho' not ſo good as the other. 

In the next place we ought to conſider 
whether the Water be hard and rough, or 
ſmooth and ſoft, and the proof to diſtinguiſh 
their Nature, is very eaſily made in the 
boiling of Vegetables, particularly Peaſe 
or Lentils, cf which if you take a meaſure 
and divide them equally into two parts, ſer 
one over the Fire in running or River Water, 
and the other in Spring Warter, and let them 
boil an Hour, or an Hour and halt, and 
that Pot where the Peas are ſofteſt, to be 
ſure, had the ſofteſt Water. But above all, 
we ought to avoid Nitrous Waters, and if 
we are forced to uſe them, the following 
Correction may be very proper, 


D 2 wo: 
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To Soften Harſh or Hard Waters. 


WW Hen the Water is Nitrous, or ſome- 

what a Kin to the nature of Lime, 
*tis utterly unfit for Dying, but if we are 
oblig'd to uſe ir, the following proceſs 
will rid it of all the ill qualities. 

Fill a great Copper with the Water, put 
in two or three Hands-full of wheat Bran; 
heat a Brick or piece of Plaiſter 'very hor, 
throw it into the Copper, cover it very cloſe, 
let it ſtand twenty four hours, and then 
draw it off, it being perfectly fit for 
ule, 


tO 


Hrow always a handful of Wheat-bran 
into the firſt Suds, and let it boil, and 
vou will find it corrects the Water, and 
renders the Stuffs more Limber. 


Of ſeveral Particular Dyes, 
To Dye Madder Red. 


T ke three Pound of Allom, two Pound 
and half of white Tartar, a quarter of a 
Pound of Fœnugreek, two Quarts of 
Wheat Bran, boil ail in the Copper, then 
put in the Stuff and ler it boil two'Hours and 
half, after which take it out, cool it very well, 
and hang it out for one Night; then to 
dye it, take ſeven Pound of Madder, an 
Ounce and half of Aqua Fortis, a Pint of 
Wheat 
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Wheat Bran, put them into the Copper, 
ſtir them very well about, -and when the 
Stuff hath been very well rinced in the Dye, 
then wind it very ſwift upon a Roller, and 
tumble it about the Copper for an Hour 
at leaſt, taking Care that the Fire keep it 
boiling hot; after which take it out and 
rince it. | 


T7 Dye Red. 
Firſt take three Pound of Allom, two 


Pound of Tartar, half a Pint of 
VVheatBran, in proportion to twenty chree 


| Engliſh Yards of Cloath, then put more 


VVater into the Copper, and add 6 Pound 


of good Madder and a Glaſs full of Vine- 
gar, let the Dye be hot and then put in 


the Cloath, ſtirring it about till it hath ſut- 
fictently imbibed the Red Colour, then rince 
it out, and you will find it of a beautiful 
Red, always pre- ſuppoſing that the Cloath 
hath been firſt boiled three Hours in Allom 
and Tartar, 


Genua Madder Red. 


T*Ake three Pound of Allom, one Pound 
and half of Tartar, boil the Stuff in 
it an Hour and half, then pour off the 
VVater and put freſh VVater into the Ket- 
tle ; makea Liquor of ten Pound of Madder, 
four Ounces of Pot-aſhes, and ſome Urine, 
and boil it off when it hath diffolved one 


Night, | | 
D 4 Nit 
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Nutmeg Colour. 


Täle three Pouud of Allom, and half 
| a Pound of Tartar, let it boil two 
Hours, then take out the Stuff, let it cool, 
then add one Pound and half of Viſel 
| Wood or Yellow Flowers, three Pound of 
Madder, one Pound of Galls, put them all 
together into the Kettle, and let them boil 
an Hour and half, and wind the Stuff very 
cloſe upon the Roller, and if it be Red e- 
nough take it out and cool it; then put in 
two Pound of Copperas, and if you can 
diſſolve it with warm Water, you may add 
a little more, then put in the Cloath, let- 
ting it continue till it is enough, then rince 
it as uſual. 


Another Nutmeg Colonr. 


TJ ke of green Walnut Shells two or 
three Quarts, or elſe Walnut-tree Root, 

put it into the Copper, and when it boils 
put in the Stuffs and Rollers, and in a con- 
venient time take them out and cool them, 
and let the Ingredients boil again, then put 
in the Cloath again, boil it halt an Hour, 
take it out and cool it; then add a Pound 
of Galls, three Pound of Madder, put them 
together with the Stuff into the Copper, 
boil them an Hour, then take the Cloath 
out and cool it; then put two Pound more 
of Copperas into the Kettle, ſtir it well, 
put in the Cloath again, let the Fire be well 
; 5 lookt 
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lookt after, and the Stuff ſtirred about till 
the Coulour is deep enough; then rince it, 


c. 


| Clove Brown. 


TAke three Pound of Allom, two 


Pound of Tartar, boil them in the 
Copper, then put in the Stuff, boil it two 
Hours, take it out, and put in together five 
Pound of Madder, and a Pint of Wheat 
Bran, ſtirring the Liquour three quarters of 
an Hour till it is boiling hot; then draw off 
the Water putting in Freſh Water, and put 
in a Pound of Galls, and the Cloth ; which 
boil for an Hour, then take it out again, and 
put three Pound of Copperas into the Kettle, 
and then put in the Stuff again, and ſtirr it 
bout till it isſufficiently Dyed, then rince it. 


Cinnamon or Nutmeg Colour. 


= two Pound of Allom, half a Pound 
of Tartar, and ſome ſharp Lye, boil 
the Stuff an Hour therein, then pour off the 
Water putting freſh into the Kettle, make 
the Flota of three Pound of Madder, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of Tartar-aſhes, three Pound 
of Alder-bark, boil them together and Dye 
the Cloth for an Hour. Some Dye it pale, 
but if you wonld have ir deeper, add two 
or three Pound of Copperas, and you will 
have a very good Nutmeg Colour. 


= = 
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Another Nutmeg Colaur. 


E Irſt boil the Allom and Tartar, as for the 

red Dye, then half Madder it, and add 
to the Madder a quarter of a Pound of 
Galls to fifteen Engliſh Yards of Stuff. Care 
muſt be taken that at moſt it be not above. 
half Dyed red, after that paſs it through 
the Copperas till it is dark enough, then 
rince it, after that paſs it through the Yel- 
wo Dye, and you will have a beautiful 
Nutmeg Colour. 


Deep or Brown Red. 


F you would Dye a Brown-red, after you 
have Dyed the Stuff Red, mix flaked 
Lime and Brafil together, boil them, and 
then paſs the Stuff through it once or oftner. 
Several uſe Pot-aſhes Lye, but that ſometimes 
renders the Dye too deep or Brown, and 
Lime is really preferable. You muſt take 
articular care in this Operation, for if you 
Work it too ſlowly it is very apt to ſpot. 


Hair Colour. 


E Air or Goat Colour is of ſeveral defferent 
ſorts, as Light Keddiſh, or Lellowiſn; 

lo that indeed 'tis impoſſible to determine, 
which is preferable, each of them being ſale- 
able, and in good Eſteem, and every Man 
Dyes which he pleaſes. Some do it with Al- 
cer-bark, Walnut ſhells, green Oak — 
| | other- 
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otherwiſe they crumble like duſt. They 
take for their firſt ſuds two Pound and 
half of Allom, and one Pound of Tartar, and 
boil it for an Hour and halt, then pour off 
the Water. Others firſt prepare the Stuffs 
with Galls and Copperas, and Dye them Red, 
and then Yellow: to Redden them, they 
uſe ſeven Pound of Madder, and, as I have 
aid, then paſs them through the Yellow 
Copper and after that through the Copperas 
and Gall ſuds, ſo that whatever of theſe 
Colours you would have Dyed, ſhould be 
ordered after a pattern the Workman 
ſhould Follow. 


To Dye Engliſh Red. 


'T Ake three Pound of Allom, two Pound 

of White Wine Tartar, three Ounces and 
half of Ceruſe, a pint of Wheaten Bran, and 
boil the Cloth in this Liquour an Hour and an 
half, and leave it to ſoak a whole Night 
in the ſuds; and after it is rinced out, take 
for every piece of Cloth, Six Pound 
of good Madder, two Ounces of Orlean, an 
Ounce and half of Termerick, two Ounces 
of Aquafortis; Let the Cloth remain three 
quarters of an Hour upon the Roller, and 
you will havea good Engliſh Red, then 
rince it out. 6 


Braſil Crimſon. 


Dre it as Fleſh Colour is done, only it muſt 


be deepned, then pour freſh Spring Water 
into 
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into the Copper, to which add, Lye of Pot- 
aſhes, and Lye made with Calcined Tartar. 
Stir them well together, and let the Cloth 
ſoak two Hours, ſtirring it a bout every 
quarter of an Hour, and yon will have 
a very good Crimſon: But if the Cloth 
doth not take the Dye kindly, you ought 
to add more Lye. 


To Dye Scarlet. 


Or every forty Pound weight of Stuff, 
take three Pound of Madder, one Pound 
and half of Allom, three Ounces of White 
Wine Tartar, three Ounces of Arſenick, 
two Ounces of Ceruſe, and boil the Cloth 
in it one Hour and a quarter, then throw 
away the Water and put ireſh into the Ket- 
tle, adding a quart of Wheaten-bran, then 
rince the Stuff in River Water, then paſs it 
it through the branny Water, take it out 
and make a Liquor of three Pound of 
Verdigreace, an Ounce and half of White 
Wood called Immick, and rince the Stuff in 
it ſeveral times, the Immick ſhavings being 
before well ſtirred about, then put into the 
Yellow Liquour, five Pound of Madder, 
two Ounces of Storax, and ſuffer them to 
diſſolve for one whole Night, after which 
the Stuff muſt be. ſtirred about for one 
Hour, always taking care to keep a good 
Fire under the Copper, all which well ob- 
{crv'd will produce a very good Scarlet. 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Fleſh Colour 


'T Ake four Ounces of Ceruſe, three Ounces 

and half of Arſenick, one Pound of Cal- 
cin'd Tartar, a Pound of Allom, and boil 
the Cloth two Hours in this Liquour, then 
take it out leaving the ſuds over the Fire; 
next Morning prepare a Liquour from two 
Pound of good Leather ſhreds, a quarter of 
a pound of Orlean, the eighth part of a 


Pound of Turmerick, and an Ounce and 
half of Aqua Fortis. 


Fleſb Colour. 


ANd when you would Dye Silk or Lin- 
nen Cottons with Braſil Wood, take 
a quarter of a Pound of Brafil, and divide 
it into two parts, and in one part, for 
a pair of Cotton Stockens, take one 
Ounce of Galls, and to the other part add 
an Ounce of Allom, and as them through 
each Dye twice, till the Dye become clear 
as Water, and then *tis wonderful to ſee 
how beautifull the Fleſh Colour appears. 


45 


Another Fleſh Colour. 


| Take three Pound and a half of Allom, 
three Ounces of Arſenick, four Ounces 
of Ceruſe, and boil the Cloth an Hour 
in it ; pour oft the Water, rince the ſtuff in 
running Water, and make a Liquor of 
elght Pound of Madder and two _ 
© 
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of ſal Armoniac, ſuffer them to diſſolve for 
one Night, then boil a little and add one 
Ounce of Pot-aſhes, then pour ſome of ir 
upon the Stuff in the other Kettle, and as 
often as you pour it on ſo often you Dye, 
ſo that you may leave off when *tis light 
| Dyed, or deepen it at pleaſure, and if you 
would have it very deep, mix an Ounce 
and half of Borax with the Pot-aſhes, and 
that will give it a beautiful Luſtre alſo, 


To prepare for the Indigo Dye. 


Flrſt you muſt have the ground ofa Dye, 

and pur ir into the Kettle, and make it as 
warm as you can bear it; then prepare a 
| Lye of Pot-aſhes. 

Firſt fill your Kettle with Water, and 
make it boil then put in the Pot-aſhes ; 
let it boil, then put in a bowl full of Bran 
and three Hand-fuls of Madder, let all boil 
a quarter of an Hour, then take and remove 
the fire, then bear the Indigo to an impal- 
pable Powder in a Morter, then pour ſome 
of the Lye upon it, let it ſettle and pour 
the Indigo Lye into the Blew Dye Copper, 
then beat the remainder again, let it ſettle 
and your the Lye into the Blew Copper, 
and fo proceed till you have turned your 
po quantity of Indigo to Lye, which 
— all be powred into the Copper, then 
ollows, | 


The 
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The Indigo Dye. 


Putt of all, to my quarter of a Pound of 

Indigo, add one Pound and halt of Pot- 
aſhes, a quarter of a Pound of Madder, 
three Hand-fuls of Wheat bran, ſuffer it to 
boil the Eighth part of an Hour, then let it 
ſettle, decant the clear part of the Suds 
or Liquor, and bray the Indigo very fine, which 
mix with a ſufficient quantity of freſh Woad 
or ſtale Indigo, then pour the Suds upon it 
and let tit boil rwenty four Hours, and 'tis 
ready to Dye wiha!. 


To prepare the Dye Copper. 


Fliſt throw in a Pint of Wheaten bran, 

then the Woad, after that two Pound 
of Madder, then fill the Copper up with 
Water, and let it boil three Hours, then 
pour it off into the Fatt, let it ſtand till it 
comes to a due conſiſtence, then boil the 
Copper full of Water, and pour. it into the 
Dye Suds, and covering it warm, let it ſet- 
tle for two Hours, then look after it every 
Hour, till it becomes Blew. then according 
to the quantity of Stufts you have to 
Dye, pur in three or four Pound of Indigo, 
and three Pound of Pot-aſhes, let it ſettle 
and Dye with this Liquor, taking care al- 
ways to ſtirr it; cover it cloſe and let it 
ſtand two Hours after, every time you have 
Dyed with it, after which you may Dye with 
it again, adding a ſufficientquantity of _ 


bl 
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if you uſe it often, always letting it reſt two 


Hours and then adding the Lime and ſtirring 
It. 
CE To Dye Brimſtone Tellow, 


'T ake three Pound of Allom, one 

Pound of Tartar, three Ounces of 
Salt, and boil the Stuff in theſe Materials 
one Hour, throw away the Water, then 
make a Liquor of Yellow Broom, laying it 
in the ſame order as Straw, in Brew Houſes, 
then add Lye-aſhes, and draw the Stuff 
through the Dye three or four times very 


quick, to do which dextrouſly four Men 


are required; and you will find it of a fine 
Crimſon Colour. 


To Dye Lemmon Colour. 


Ake three Pound of Allom, three 
Ounces of Ceruſe, three Ounces of 
Arſenick, and boil the Stuff one Hour and 
half, pour off the Water, then put in Freſh, 
and in the ſame Ketrle make a Liquor of 
fixteen Pound of Green Dyers Wood, 
three Ounces of Pot-aſhes, two Ounces of 
Turmerick, let them ſettle and boil, then 
paſs the Stuff quick through it; and you 
will find it ofa Lemmon Colour, 


To Dye Olive Colour. 


= muſt be done as the Brimſtone Yellow, 
afterwards prepare Suds of Galls and 


Coperas, (but not ſtrong) through 4 
pa 
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paſs the Stuffs two or three times, accord- 
ing as you deſire the Dye, Light or Deep; 
and it will produce an Olive Colour. 


To Dye Black. 


Te two Pound of Galls, half a 

Pound of Braſil, two Pound and half 
of Madder, boil the Cloth three Hours with 
them, then take it out, cool it very well, 


then add an Ounce and half of Sal-Armoniac, 


and boil the Stuff gently half an Hour, rolling 
it upon the Roller three times every quar- 
ter of an Hour, then take it out and cool it; 
after which add two Pound and an half of 
Coperas, one third part of a Pound of Braſil, 
a quarter of a Pound of Tallotv; boil the 
Stuff in it very well an Hour and half; and 
= will find it of a beautiful black Co- 
Our. : 


: How to prepare the Silver Dye. 


Furſt for every fifteen Yards of Stuff, take 
half a Pound of Allom, + and three 
uarters of Fœnugreek, boil them half an 
Hour, then add one Pound of Por-aſhes, 
and half a Pound of Brafil, and boil the 
Stuffs therein a quarter of an Hour. 


To give Stuffs a beautiful Luſtre. 


FOr every Piece of Stuff weighing 8 Pound, 
take a 40fa Pound of Linſeed, boil ir 


half an Hour. tben percolate it through a 
SE 8 E | Cloath 
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Cloath, and let it ſtand till it js turn d al- 


moſt to a Gelly; then take an Ounce and 
half of Gum, diſſolve it twenty four Hours, 
then mix the Liquors and put. the Cloath 
into this glutinous mixture, take it out, 
dry it in the Shade and preſs it; if doing 
this once be found not ſufficient, repeat 
the Operation; and you will find it give a 
very beautiful Luſtre to the Stuffs. , 


Madder Red. 


FOr every twelve Pound of Stuff, takea 
good handful .of Wheaten Bran, one 
Pound and half of Allom, three quarters 
of a Pound of Tartar, half an Ounce of 
Turmerick, boil the Stuffs in them two 
Hours, decant the Water, fill the Copper 
again, and rince the Stuffs, then add one 
Pound and a half of Madder, the third 
part of which mult be before diffolved, and 
then put into the Suds, to which muſt be 
added 4 little beaten white Starch and Vine- 
gar, then roll the Stuff upon the Roller in 
it, till it is deep enough dyed. 


Another Red. 


H over the Fire an equal quantity 
of Starch Water, and Rain Water, 
and to every Pound of Stuff, put in two 
Ounces of Allom, one Ounce of beaten 
Tartar; and when it boils put in the Stuff, 
letting it boil for one Hour, and ſtirring it 
well about; then take it out and rince it ve- 
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The Art of Dying. 51 
ry well, then hang the Liquor over the Fire 
again, and for every Pound of Stuft, put 
in three Ounces of Brafil, a few Pot-aſhes, 
boil it half an Hour, then put in the Stuffs 
and boil them rill they are ſufficiently 
tinged ; upon which take them out, and dry 
them as uſual. | 


To» Dye Madder Red a light Tawny. 


8 Oak the Red Stuffs one or two Nights in 

the Black Dye, roll them and work 
them well about, to prevent their growing 
Black ; and you may take them out when 
they aredyed of a Tawny, as light or dark 
as you would have them; and rince them, 
Oc. | 


Brown or Tammy. 


Ut a Handful of Madder into a Kettle- 
full of hot Water, ſtir it very well about, 

let it ſtand a while; moiſten the Stuff there- 
with, then roll it up and put it into the Kettle 
upon the Roll, and when you find that the Co- 
lour does no longer fall upon it, then add 
yet two handfuls of Madder, and let it 
cool, and when you find it boiled to a half 
Red Colour, throw in a Pail-full of 
the Black Dye into the Madder Suds, ſtir 
them together, clap a Wood Fire under the 
Kettle, for when it hath its proper Hear, 
it turns the better to brown; if it be 


not dark enough, throw in another Pail 


of the black Dye or more, till it becomes 
2 as 


1 * 
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as you would have it ; then work the Stuff 
in it very well upon or with the Roller to 
prevent its ſpotting. This is an experienC'd 
and approved Dye. 


Another ſort of Tawny. 


Flrſt give the Goods a Blew Ground, 

which muſt be either Light or Deep, 
according as you deſign the Tawny. Then 
Allom them, letting them boil an Hour in 
the Allom Water ; let them ſtand till cold, 
rince them clean out, paſs them through 
the Madder Red Dye, and they will turn to 
a Light Tawny as Light or as Deep as you 
deſire, according to your Blewas above: then 
Tince and clean them out. 


Deep Th. 


It Dye the Stuffs to a Madder Red, then 
take the Dye off the Fire, and put a 
quart of Black Dye into it, for every Pound 
of Stuff, heat it and put the Stuffs therein, 
and work it ſo long, till it hath ſufficiently 
taken the Dye; then cool it, and it be- 
comes a laſting Dye. 


To Dye Tawny. 


Die the Goods Red, then boil them in the 
remainder of the Black Dye, boiled up 
(after it hath been uſed) till they are dark 
enough, then cool and rince them: But it 
you deſire to Dyc a Light Tawny, take halt 5 
of 
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The Art of Dying. 53 


of the Black Dye and half Water, and it 
will be conſequently ſo much thinner and 


weaker. 
Ox-blood Colour, 


Fliſt Tinge the Stuffs Yellow, with a quar- 

tern and half of Madder to a Pound of 
Goods, Allom and work them till they are 
ſufficiently beautiful, then rince them well 
out, and put into the Kettle a Tub of 
ſtale Urine, and boil it again till they take 
the Dye; then roll the Stufts three or tour 
times through it ; and rince them very 
clean. 


Clove Browy. 


Tale clear fine Flower Water and heat 

it, then put in for every Pound of 
Stuff, two Ounces of Allom, one Ounce of 
Tartar in Powder, boil them together; then 


put in the Stuff, ſtirring it about for an Hour, 


then cool and rince it, then heat ſome Fair 
Water, and for every Pound of Stuff, take 
do Ounces of Brafil ; boil it half an Hour, 
then put the rinced Stuff into it, and 
work it ſo long, till it is ſufficiently tinged 
Red, then take it out, and add to the Dye 
an Ounce of Vitriol, diſſolve it very well, 
then work the Stuffs ſo long in it as you 
thall judge it proper; then rince it out. 


oh 4. 
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228 Purple Dye, 


FOr every Pound of Stuff, put into a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of Fair Water, two Ounces 
of Allom, one Pound of Tartar, and boil the 


Cloath in it an Hour, take it out, cool, and 


rince it; then warm ſome more clean Wa- 
ter, to which add three Ounces of Brafil 
Wood ; boil it half an Hour, then work 
the Stuffs in it till it becomes as Red as deſi- 
ted, upon which take them out, and put two 
Ounces of Pot-aſhes into the Dye, ſtir it 
well about, and put in the Red Stuff once 
more, roll it Off and On the Roller, that it 
do not ſpot, then cool and rince it. 


mY 


Crimſon Fleſb Colour. 


FO: every Pound of Stuffs, take a proper 
quantity of Water, into which put half 
2 Pint of Starch Water, and then the Cloth, 
with the uſual quantity of Allom and Tar- 
tar, Allom it, rince it out clean and tinge it 
Yellow then take of fair and Starch Wa- 
ter eq quantities, boil and ſcum it, pour 
4 little of it into a very clean Kettle, to 
which for every Pound of Stuff, add : an 
Ounce of Chochincal, boil it in the Kettle, 
and when it boils add halt an Ounce of Tar- 
tar, and fifteen Grains of Turmerick, halt 
boil it with the Cloath, till it becomes 
bright enough, and next day rince it out: 


4 


1 
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A very Good Crimſon. 


Ounce of Cochineal, half a quartern 


of Oatmeal or Wheaten Bran, having far{ſt , 
diſſolved it Eight days in Water that it may 
become ſour, and when you intend to Dye, 


pour the Bran Water into the Kettle, and 
then (having the Night before diſſolved 
the Cochineal in warm Water) clap 


a good Fire under the Kettle to heat the 


Liquor, and put. it into it by little and lit - 
tle till there is no more of the Solution left, 
ſtirring it about all the while; when it be- 
gins to boil, then add a proportional quan- 
tity of Lye and paſs the Cloth through three 
times, or take half a quartern of wine Lees 
or Aſhes which throw into the warm Suds, 
and paſs the Goods through it till they have 
ſufficiently taken the Dye. 


Another Crunſon. 


Llom the Goods as uſual, heat a ſut- 
ficient quantity of fair Water, and for 
every Pound of Wool or Stuff take an Ounce 
and a halt of Cochineal and as much Tartar, 
the former being as before firlt ſufficiently diſ- 
ſolved, boil them together, put in the Goods 
to be Dyed ſtirring them abour for an hour 
and halt, then cool and rince them out, 


E 4 An 


Lor every Pound of Wool take half an 


4 
' 
, 
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An Extraordinary Good Crimſon. 


FOr every Pound of Woolen ware, take half 
a pail- ful of clean rain Water, put in two 
Ounces of fine White-wine Tartar, beaten 
very fine, and two Ounces of the belt white 
Allom, boil them together an Hour, ftir 
the Ware about, then hang it out, let it dry 
and rince it very well in clean Water. Then 
take clean rain Water, and after tis heated 
in the Copper, take out a pail or a little tub- 
ful, into which put an Ounce of Cochi- 
_ neal, beaten to an impalpable Pouder, dif- 
ſolve it a little, and then pour it into the 
Kettle again, taking care the Cochineal be 
rinced very well out of the pail; then take 
of Powdered White-wine Tartar an Ounce 
and half, of red Arſenick beaten to Powder 
a dram, ſtir them well together, put them |? 
into the Copper and then the Ware after 15 
them, adding a quarter of an Hour after 
two Ladles full of Wheaten Bran, ſtirring 
them, well together continually, let them | 
boil one quarter of an Hour; then take the 
Ware out cool and rince it. But note that 
when you put in the bran, you muſt put in 
a ſpoonful of burnt Wine lees, which will 
give the Ware an extraordinary Luſtre, 
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Purple Crimſon. 


Firſt Dye your Goods Light blew, fti!] 
- Obſerving that the lighter your blew 
the finer your Purple, Then take _ 

| | neal 
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The Art of Dying. 57 
neal and Tartar of each an Ounce and half, 
and work it as other Crimſon, and you will 
find it become a very Beautiful Colour, and 
by the Adding of a little Bran-dye the luſtre 
will become remarkably clearer and brigh- 
ter. 


Lavender Crimſon. 


Tie Ware muſt firſt be Dyed, of a Taw- 

ny faint blew, then rinced clean, and the 
Suds thrown into the Purple Suds, after 
they have been uſed in Dying. Theſe Suds 
being of very little value, and otherwiſe 
uſeleſs, produce a good Lavender Dye at a 
cheap rate. 


Lavender Grey, or Lavender Colour. 


Hat a proper quantity of clean Rain- 

water in the Copper, and for every 
Pound of Ware take an Ounce of blew 
Lack beaten ſmall, of beaten Galls, and vi- 
triol half an Ounce of each, boil them to- 
gether and put in your Ware, let it boil 
half an Hour. This Dye is proper for 
flight Ware, as Stockens and courſe Stuffs, 
but not for the better ſort. 


To Dye a Beautiful Violet. 


Pat clear rain Water, and Allom your 
Ware with half a Pound of Allom, 
two Ounces of Tartar, and a Handful of 
Madder, for every four Pound weight of 
4 Ware, 


58 The Art of Dying. 
Ware, ſtir theſe ingredients well together, 
and when they are diſſolved and begin to 


boil, put in what you intend to Dye, boil. 


it half an Hour, take it out cool and rince 
it. Put freſh Water to your Liquor, and 


add a quarter of a Pound of brown Wood 


in a clean bag, boil it an Hour and half, 
then put in your Ware again, and boil it 
an Hour and half, take it out, then put in- 


to the hot Suds one quarter of a Pound of 


Verdigreſe, it being firſt diſſolved in warm 


Water, ſtir it well about, then put in your 
Ware again, ſtirring it about for a quarter 
of an Hour, till it begins to boil ; then take 


it out, cool and rince it, and you will find 


it of as beautiful a Violet Colour, as ever 


was Dyed. 
. Another Violet Dye. 


A Llom your Work as uſual, with one 
half Starch Water, and for every Pound 


take two Ounces of Allom, one Ounce of 
Tartar, boil them together an Hour, then 
hang other freſh Water over the Fire, and 
when it is hot, for every Pound of Goods 


take two Ounces and half of Braſil ſhav- 
ings, and a ſufficient quantity of great Pot- 
hes; boil them together a quarter of an 
Hour, then put in your Goods, keep them in 
till they take the Dye, then cool and rince 
chem 2921 :4. ] | | 
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The Art of Dying. 59 


A Searlet Dye. 


FOr every two Pound of Goods to be 

Dyed, take two Ounces of Tartar, one 
Ounce of Sal- armonicak, pulverize them, and 
when the Water begins to boi put them 
in, then take two Ounces of White Starch, 
half an Ounce of Gummi Gutta, put 


them both into the Water, then. add 


one Ounce of Cochineal, let them boil and 
laſtly put in an Ounce and half of Aqua- 
fortis. This done put in the Ware, boil them 
altogether, take it out, cool and rince it. 


Another Scarlet. 


| ALlom our Goods as for Crimſon in Ri- 


ver Water, and after it hath boiled two 


Hours, let them hang a whole Night, 


without rincing, but rince them out in the 
Morning: To Dye them, take clean Bran- 
water, boil and Skim it clean, then for eve 
Pound of Ware, put in an Ounce of Pul- 
verized Tartar, half of which mult be firſt 
mixed with half an Ounce of Cochi- 
neal, and when the Liquor where the re- 
maining halt of the Tartar is hath boiled, 
then put in the Cochineal, Cc. Boil them 
together, afterwards, adding half an 
Ounce of Aqua-fortis wherein a ſmall quan- 
tity of Sal-armoniac, and not biger than 
a Pea, hath been diſſolved, which is to be 
put in when the Goods have boiled about 


a quarter of an Hour: then let them — 
oi 


2 . 


60 The Art of Dying. 
boil together for a little while, then cool 
and rince out the Goods. 


A Good Scarlate. 


YEt a Copper Kettle over the Fire with 


ſome Rain Water, then for every Pound 
of Ware, put into a Tin Pot an Ounce and 
half of Aquafortis, an Ounce and half of 
pulverized Tartar, and an Ounce of Sal- 
Armoniack: Or if you have a little Scarlate 
Liquor, put in a little Cochineal. After this 
put them into the Water, itir them well 
together, put in the Goods, boil them fox 
one Hour, take them out, cool and rince 
them, thendye them as follows : | 
For every Pound of Ware, take one 
Ounce of Cochineal, two Ounces of Tar- 
tar, a quarter of an Ounce of Sal-Armoni- 
ack both pulverized, ſtir them very well; and 
put in the Work; boil it an Hour and half 
with the abovementioned ingredients, pre- 
pard as above, and Rain Water, rolling the 
Stuff upon the Roll as occaſion requires, 
then take it out, cool and rince it, and you 
will havea beautiful Scarlate. 


How to Dye a piece of Cloath of twenty fi 
Pound weight, the Engliſh Madder Red. 2 


'T Ake two Pound and half of Allom, one 
Pound of Pulverized White Wine Tar- 

tar, boil them in Water, and when it is 
proper to put in your wet Cloath, then put 
half a Pound of tempered Aquatortis into 
the 
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The Art of Dying. 61 
the Suds ; then put in the Cloath, ſtir it 
about very well and very ſwift, boil it two 
Hours, and let it remain in the Suds twelve 
Hours, then rince it out. 


To fniſh it, 
Tie four Pound of Madder, an Ounce 
and half of Gummi Gutta, an Ouncs 
and half of purified Pot-aſhes, one Pound 
of Wheat-bran; mix them in Water and 


pour them with their Liquor into the Suds, 


then put in the Cloath, ſtir and work it as 
proper that it be not ſpotted, and you 


will and this an extraordinary Dye. 


Another fort of Engliſh Red which is deeper. 


Oil vout Ware to be Dyed, with two 

Ounces of Allom, two Ounces of Tar- 
tar, two Ounces of Aquatortis tempered 
with two Ounces of fine Tin, a quarter of a 
Pound of Madder ; this is the proportion to 
ove Pound of Wool or Stuff, and ought 
to be augmented in proportion to the weight 
of the Cloath, only the quantity of Tin muſt 
not be more than doubled to twenty Pound 
of Ware, for a large quantity of Aquafor- 
tis may be as well tempered with two Oun- 
ces, as with a quarter of a Pound : Then 
boil the Cloath two Hours in it, ſtirring it 
as much as is proper, cool it in the Suds 
and rince it out, And, 


B 


To 


62 The Art of Dying. 
To Finiſh the Dye, 


Fo every Pound of Ware, take a quarter 
ofa Pound of Madder, or; a ; ofa Pound, 
according as you would have the Dye deep, 
a ; of a Pound of blew Wood, , an Ounce of 
Allom. Stir the Cloath very well in it, and 
when you find it takes the Dye, add half 
an Ounce of purified Pot- aſhes, and tir the 
Stuff well about that it do not ſpot. This 
LE appears very beautiful to the Eye, but 
all Wood Dyes are apt to ſtain very much, 
not only by Wine, Urine, Vinegar ; but by 
dirt, foul water, Cc. 


Common or flight Crimſon. 
The Ingredients being proportioned, to one 
Pound of Ware, | | ; 


T Ake two Ounces of Allom, two Ounces 

of White-Wine Tartar, one Ounce of 
Aquafortis, tempered with half an Ounce 
of Engliſh Tin, a quarter of a Pound of 
Madder and a quarter of a Pound of Blew 
Wood. Boil your Stufts well in the Liquor, 
let them cool, and rince them out. 


To Finiſh the Dye, 


Take a quarter of a Pound of Blew 
1 Wood, three Ounces of Pot-aſhes, 


ſtirring the Stuffs very quick in the Liquor. 


This Dye looks very well and may ſerve for 
flight Stuffs, and thoſe defigned for Lin- 
| ings, 
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The Art of Dying. 63 
ings, and kept from Sweat, Wet and 
Weather, but it quickly tades. 


How to Dye a very fine Crimſon. 


FOr every eight Pound of Wool or 
*- Stuffs, boil fix Gallons of Water or 
rather more, to which add eight Handfuls 
of Wheat Bran ; let it ſettle for one Night, 
ſtirring it very well, and in the Morning 
decant the Liquor clear, or rather percolate 
it, that it may be perfectly clean: Take; of 
this Liquor, and mix with as much clean 
Water, that the Stuffs or Wool may be work- 
ed commodioufly in it. Boil this mixt Liquor, 
and put into it one Pound of Allom, and 
half a Pound of Tartar, boil them very 
well, then put in the Ware and let it boil 
two Hours, ſtirring it (eſpecially if Wool) 
from top to bottom continually... 


To Finiſb it, 


RO! the remainder of the Bran Water 

with an equal quantity, or rather more 
fair Water, and when it boils throughly, 
put in four Ounces of Cochineal, and two 
Ounces of pure White Wine Tartar pul- 
verized; ſtir it about, taking Care that it 
doth not run over or boil too faſt, and when 
tis very well boiled, put in your Ware, 
and ſtir it about till you find that it hath 
equally taken the Dye in all places, then 
cool and rince it out. 
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64 The Art of Dying. 


J Dy Gar lang or Nacayat (i. e. a Bbely Red 


the quantity of twenty ſeven Pound of Wool- 
len Ware. 


THe Ware muſt be very well cleanſed, 


then take two Pound of Tartar, 1ix 
Oances of Sal Gemmæ, four Oupces of Sal 
Armoniack, two Pound of Aquafortis tem- 
pered with Tin, three Ounces of Cochineal 
when you put theſe into the Kettle, put in the 
Stuff alſo, and let them boil together halt 
an Hour, then rince out the Ware. 


To Finiſh it, 


T Ake one Pound and a quarter of Co- 
chineal, one Ounce of Sal Gemmæ, 


one Ounce of Tartar, half a Pound of tem- 
pered Aquafortis, and boil the Ware gently 


with all theſe Ingredients, then rince 
out. | 
N. B. You may at pleaſure uſe more of th 
Sal Armoniack, and leſs of the Sal Gemmæ: 
Alfo, if you take but one Pound of Cochi- 
neal, and the Goods be well ſtirred, cooled 


and rinced, the Dye. will be about as good 
as the other way. 


A Scarlate Dye for one Pound of Wool, 


TW two Ounces of Aquafortis, one 


Ounce of Engliſh Tin, two Ounces 
of White Wine Tartar, an Ounce and half 


of Allom, half a Dram of Cochineal, and 


boi! 
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The Art of Dying. 65 
and boil the Wool with them half an Hour, 
then cool and rince it out. 


To Finiſh it 5 


Te an Ounce and half of Cochineal; 

but if you would Dye Crimſon, add 
a little Allom, and a quarter of an Ounce, 
or leſs, of Sal- armoniack. 


A Scarlet Dye, proportioned to three Pound of 
Wool. | 


Te four Ounces of tempered Aqua- 


tortis, four Ounces of Tartar, one Ounce 
of Sal-armoniac, one Ounce of Sal-gemmrz, 
one Ounce of Cochineal: boil the Wool 
with all theſe, halt an Hour, then cool it 
and add to the Suds an Ounce and half of 
Allom, and when it begins to boil, to com- 
pleat the Work, put in two Ounces of Co- 
chineal. This Dye is deeper and more enclin- 


4 ed to Purple, than the former, and conſe- 


quently better. 


To Dye Sixty two Pound of Ware a Scarlate 
Colour, | 


Te two Pound of tempered Aqua- 
fortis, two Pound of Tartar, half a 
Pound of Sal-armoniack, three Ounces 
of Cochineal ; boil the Cloath with theſe 
half Hour, then cool it, and put in- 
to the Suds, one Pound of red or Roach 
All om, as well as * a ſecond ** 
7 
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boil them three quarters of an Hour, and 4b 
coo land rince 1t out. 


To finiſh it, 


AD! two Pound of Cochineal, with 

which boil the Stuff, a quarter of an 
Hour, and you will find the Colour extraor- 
dinary good. 


To Dye a Lighter ſort of Scarlate. 


Fr every four Pound of Ware, take five 

Onnces of Aquafortis, as much White 
Wine Tartar, an Ounce and half of Cochi- 
neal, boil the Goods to be Dyed with it 
three quarters' of an Hour, take them our, 
pour freſh Water into the Kettle, and finiſh 
the Work as follows. 

Take three Ounces of Cockineal, three 
Ounces of Starch, two Ounces and a half 
of I Aquafortis, three Ounces of 
Chriſtal Tartar, an Ounce and half of 
Gummi Gutta ; boil the Water with theſe 
| ingredients half an Hour, and the Work is 
perfectly done. 

All ſorts of Wool * Woollen Wares 
muſt be well wetted before they are put 
into the Suds; and this Caution is more 
eſpecially neceſſary in the Scarlate Dye. 


m—_ CE 1 
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To Dye a Natural, or Lively Crimſon. 7 


Irſt the Ware muſt be well wetted, 


and then for every four Pound to make 
the 


a 


— 


— 


. 
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the Suds, take two Ounces and half of tem- 

— Aqua- fortis, three Ounces and half of 

artar, eight Ounces of Allom, an Ounce 

and half of Cochineal, with all which 

boil the Goods half an Hour, then cool 
and rince them. ö 


To Finiſh the Dye. 


Ake four Ounces of Cochineal, three 
Ounces of Starch, three Ounces of 
White-wine Tattar, half an Ounce of White 
Arſenick ; boil them together a full quarter 
of an Hour, then put in your Ware, boil 
it ſomewhat above half an Hour, or till it 


hath well and equally taken the Dye. 


Jo Dye thirteen Pound of Woollen Ware, of 
a very deep Scarlet Fleſh Colour. 


Ike two pound of Aqua- fortis, tem- 


pered with eight Ounces of Tin; two 


Pound and half of White wine Tartar; 


half a Pound of Sal-gemmz. four Ounces 
of Sal-armoniack : . boil the Ware with all 


| the ingredients half an Hour, then rince it 


out; and 


To finiſh it, 


A Pound and a quarter of Cochi- 


neal, one Ounce of Sal-armoniack ; boil 
the Ware with them a quarter of Hour, 
«nd the Colour will be very good. 


F 2 | FUL 
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Another fart of Scarlet for Twenty Six 
Found of Woolen Ware. a * 


Te four Pouud of White Wine Tar- 
tar, one Pound of Allom, one Pound 
and half of Aqua- fortis tempered with Six 
Ounces of Engliſh Tin, two Ounces of 
Cochineal ; boil the Ware with theſe 
an Hour, then cool and rince it. 


To Fmih it, 


ADd one Pound and a quarter of Cochi- 

* neal, boil it one quarter of an Hour, 
then put in the Ware and boil it a quarter 
of an Hour, then rince it out. | 

You may at pleaſure uſe more Allom, 
in the preparatory ſuds, as one Pound and 
half or two Pound; and you may alſo add, 
half an Ounce of Cochineal, namely two 
Ounces and a half, and uſe leſs of the Tin, 
as four Ounces. 


To Dye Purple 


FIrſt the Ware muſt be blewed in the 

ſuds, which hath been worked till it 
turn to a ſort of a half Green, then boiled 
three quarters of an Hour, with twelve 
Ounces of Aquafortis, half a Pound of 
Sal-armonicack, two Pound of White Wine 
Fartar, two Pound of Roach Allom, ard 
then rinced out. 898 


7 
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To fmiſh it, 

FOr Twenty Six Pound of Ware, (to 

which proportion the ſuds above are 
adjuſted) take one Pound and a quarter of 
Cochineal, and if it be feared that will 
make it too red, it may be corrected with 
two Ounces of Pot · aſhes, and three Ounces 
of Lacke. If the Aquafortis be tempered, or 
the VVork performed in a Tin Kettle, or 
leſs Sal-armoniack uſed, the Colour inclines 
the more to the Blew. 


An Engliſh Liquor, to ſcowr Scarlet. 


: Take one Pound of Wheat-bran, boiled 


in as much Water, as is requiſite to 
Work, ten or twelve Pound of Ware; at 
length add to it three Ounces of Allom, 
three Ounces of Florentine Orrice-root pul- 
verized; boil them together, pour them into 
a clean Fat, or cooler, and let them ſettle 
till the Liquor is clear, then heat the faid 
clear Liquour in a Kettle, and Scowr the - 
ip with it, and you will. find a good 


To Dye a good Crimſon Violet, 


TH Ware mult firſt be Dyed a deep blew 

Green, then boiled as for right Crim- 
ſon, rinced very clean out of the ſuds, and 
finiſhed with three Drams of Cochineal, in 
proportion to one Pound of Ware; and ſo you 
will have a right good Colour. 
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A Pearl Colour Dye proportioned to one Pound 
of Wool. 


Te one Ounce of blew Lack, half an 
Ounce of blew Wood, half an Ounce 
of burnt Allom. The blew Wood, being 
firſt boiled a quarter of an Hour in a Bag, 
and then taken out; the Lack ſited through 
a Hare fieve ; the Liquor Skimmed, and 
very well Stirred, for a quarter of an Hour, 
and. helped with a quarter of an Ounce of 
Pot-aſhes. | 


A deep Fillemot Dye proportioned to fourteen 


Pound of Wool. 
'T Ake five Oounces of Galls, cight Ounces 
of Fucette or Virette Wood, four Ounces 

of Madder and one of Gummi Gutta': when 
the Dye is boiled, ſtir the Ware in it, till 
the Dye hath ſufficiently penetrated it. 

If you deſign it brighter, then uſe only 
three Ounces of Galls, and three Ounces of 
Madder, and add two Ouncesoſ Virdigreece. 

Or otherwiſe, taxe four Ounces of Fucette 
Wood, two Ounces of Galls, halt an Ounce 
of Madder, and half an Ounce of Vitriol. 


To Dye a Peace of Raſh Musk-colour. 


Take half a Pound of Galls, one Pound 
of Yellow VVood, one. Pound ot 
Vifriol ; and ſtir the Stuff in it as mm 


. 
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A Laſting modiſt and neat Purple brown. 


THe Cloth (for flight Stuffs won't bear 

the price of this Dye) muſt firſt be 
Dyed blew, either Light or Dark in pro- 
portion to the Colour you deſire to Dye, 


then boil it firſt with Galls and Madder, or 


with Galls alone: laſtly with '-Copperas 
alone. When it is well boiled with Mad- 


der, or with Copperas and Madder, or 
when it is boiled with Galls alone, if it be 


perfectly finiſhed, it will not take any ſtain 
from Wine, Vinegar or Urine. 

On the contrary all Colours Dyed with 
Wood, as for Example the Red or the Blew, 
wherein Braſil is uſed, ſtain with the weak- 
eſt Acids, which cauſe in them a, very re- 
markable change. Yellow Wood indeed 
is a Sort of exception to this General Rule 
for its Dye do's not Change fo ſoon. 


A Dark Gray. 


be Tranſlator fup- For every Pound of 


ſes, he means that 
— there: is no Woolen Ware, take a 


Ache Cena Lamas. Quarter of a Pound of 


ge, and Walnut Tree is Copperas, and a quarter 
uied in the Brown Dye. of 2 Pound of rown 


Wood ( or * Wabmt Tree.) 
. To 
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. To Fiſh it, 


Take two Ounces of Brown Wood, and 
half an Ounce of Copperas. 
A Musk Colour. = 


Þ Or every Pound of. Wool, take two 

Ounces of Copperas, two Ounces of Al- 
lom, two Ounces of Tartar, two Ounces of 
brown Wood, and two Qunces of Madder. 


To Finiſb it, 


TAke again Brown Wood, Madder, Cop- 
peras, of each two Ounces. 


Silver Grey or Silver Colour. 


Bil the Ware with one Ounce of Allom, and 

one Ounce, of Pot- aſhes, for every Pound 
of VVare let the Stuff lye in it; one whole 
Night and then boil it. 


Jo Finiſßb it, 


TIke one Ounce of Sal- armoniack, one 

Ounce of Litharge of Silver, one Ounce 
of bright ſoot, half a Dram of Chriſtal of 
Tartar; let them diſſolve together for one 
Night, boil them an Hour, then paſs the 


YVare through it 
: Fleſh 


5 
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Flelb Colour. 


'T ke one Ounce of Tartar, and half an 

Ounce of Starch, for every Pound of 
Ware; boil them together in a little Water, 
and Skim them. Then add to them a 
quarter of an Ounce of Cochineal, a quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Starch, a quarter of an 
Ounce of Engliſh Tin mixt with an Ounce 
of Aquafortis, and an Ounce of Rain-water. 
Firſt let the Water with the Fartar and 
Starch boil, and then throw in the other 
Ingredients and boil them together, then 
boil the Ware an Hour in the Liquor, and 
your Work is done. 


Another Fleſh Colour, 


T White Wine Tartar one Ounce, 
Starch flower and Juice of Limons, 
of each half an Ounce, Cream of Tartar 
one quarter of an Ounce, a little Turme- 
rick upon the point of a Knife; boil all 
theſe in fair Water, then with half an 
Ounce of Cochineal, and a little while after 
with an Ounce of Aquafortis, wherein a 
Dram of Tin hath been diſſolved, boil 
the Stuff an Hour in this Liquor. 


Spaniſh Fleſh Colour. 


FOr every Pound of Ware take two 
Ounces of Tartar, a quarter of an 
Ounce of Cochineal, a quarter of an * 
0 
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of Starch, to which add half an Ounce, 
when the former hath been a little while in 
the Suds. Then diſſolve two Ounces of 
filings of Tin in three Ounces of Aquafortis 
in the Sun Shine, put the Cochineal into the 
Liquor by degrees, and when it boils, let 
it be followed by the Aquafortis, and 2 lit- 
tle while after by the Ware; boil it an 
Hour, pour off the Water, and add a quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Cream of Tartar, or the 
moſt ſubtile Tartar, half an Ounce of 
Limon Juice, half an Ounce of Starch, 
and half an Ounce of Cochineal, then boil 
it a quarter or half an Hour, according as 

you ſee occaſion. 


Crimſon Tawny. 
Eat the ſame preparatory Suds, as for 
the Crimſon Dye, and ſtir into it 
of Galls half an Ounce, of Gum two 
Ounces of Copperas an Ounce and half, 
all pulverized; boil them till the Gum melts, 
then put in and Work, the Ware in it half 
an Hour, and you will have a beautiful and 
Laſting Colour. 


To Dye Yellow. 


ALlom your Ware as uſual for half 

an Hour. Then for every Pound, 
take half a Pound of Yellow Dye 
Weed, a Hand ful of Wood aſhes, boil 
them a quarter of an Hour, then throw 
your rinced VVare into the c — 
| or 


VVork it about till R it well Dyed, 
then-cool and rince it. 1 l. allt LIN 
3 ns 3 Gold Cilour. | | 

Ake your Ware after it is Dyed Yellow 

as above, hang freſh Water over the fire, 
and for every Pound of Ware, take one 
Ounce af Fuftel Wood, commonly called 
Gelb Swaxe or Yellow ſhavings, and a ſuf- 
fxjent quantity of coarſe Pot-aſhes, boil the 
Dye an Hour, then Work the Stuff 
'T He Ware being firſt Dyed Yellow, throw 

into the Dye half a Pint of Urine, put 


it in, and Work it about as long as you 
think convenient. | 


Flame Colour. 


Or. every Pound of Ware, take two 
' Ounces of Fuſtel-wood, one Qunce of 
Pot-aſhes, boil them half an Hour, then 
{tir it very, well after which put in your Ware, 
it being firſt Dyed Yellow, work it till the 
Colour pleaſes you, then. rince it out. 


| Fillemotte. 


PAS your Yellow Dyed Ware through 
the hot black Dye, and when it is cool 
tince it, ſtill obſerving that the lighter the 
| | Yellow 
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Yellow is the lighter the Fillemott is to be 
expected, then hang fair Water over the 
Fire, and put in half an Ounce of 
Braff Wood, boil it a quarter of an Hour, 
and then paſs the Ware through it, >| 
+ To Dye Green. | 5 


Ye the Ware firſt Yellow with Broom 

or Dye-weed, rince it well out, and 
while it is yet wet, paſs it through the 
blew Dye, and Work it Light or Dark at 

leaſure, ſo that ſeveral ſorts of Green ma 

be Dyed the ſame way (the Stuff being al- 
ways firſt tinged Yellow ; ) as. for example, 
Graſs-green, Sea-green, Light-green, Brown- 
green, lron-green, or whatever Green you 
deſire. ; 


4 Sea Green. 


FOr every Pound of Ware, take three 
Ounces of pulverized Verdigreas, three 
Pints and a half of Wine Vinegar, half a 
Pint of Beer Vinegar, ſtir the Verdigreas in 
it; paſs a pair of Stockins through the 
Liquor, then hang them out without rinc- 1 
ing, let them Dry and then wet them in 
the Liquor again, and ſo dry them as before ö 
ſo oft till they are perfectly cleared from 
all ſort of humidity. 
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A Brown or Iron Green. 


H4's fair rain Water over the fire, and 
for every Pound of Ware put in pul- 
verired Galls, and Gum, Brafil and Cop- 
as, of each an Ounce and a half; an. 
Ounce of Verdigreas ; boil them well to- 
gether, ſtirring them very well, then boil the 
Ware in it till it is to your ſatisfaction, and 
rince it when cold. 


A Black Dye, which is often uſed with good 


- ſucceſs. 


PH your Kettle with very clear Water, 
and to Dyeten piecesof Frize or coarſe 
Stuff, take two Pound and a half of right 
Turkiſh Galls, one Pound and a half” of 
Brown wood, or Walnut Tree; boil them 
very well together, then — in the Stuffs 
and let them boil two Hours, and lye a 
whole Night in the Liquor, take them out 
and if you have any old Dye ſuds, that 
hath before been uſed, pour it to the Gall 
Liquour and add two Pound of Copperas, 
let them throughly boil, then put in theſe 
tuffs, boil them two Hours and leave them 

' whole Night in the Liquor, then rince 
them out and let them be very 1 
and nicely Dyed if it be in a Kiln, tis ſo 
much the better; rub them with a pumice 
Stone, and ſmooth them very well, then 
wing the Dye out of the Kertle and 
cep it, and repeat the mentioned Operati- 
on 
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on in every particular; Iron the Stuff a lit- 
tle with a hot Iron, after which take 
Water, and two Pound and a half of Turk- 
iſh Galls, one Pound and a half of Brown- 
wood, and Dye them a third time after 
the ſame manner - and they will be black 
enough, but if you would have the Dye 
more bright and beautiful; take a Kettle full 
of fair clear Water, pur into it. half a Pound 


of Calcined Vitriol, and one Pound of 
Tartar, boil the Stuffs in this Liquor an 


Hour, and rince them out, then put freſh 


Water into the Kettle, and for every Piece 


of twelve Ells, put in half a Pound of 
Brown wood, and boil the Stuffs half an 
Hour, or an Hour, and if you would have 
the black yet finer, and better, then Dye it 
once in the Following Soot Dye. 


The Soot Dye. 


Wall the Ware with Alder Bark and 


Galls for three Hours, and to blacken 
the Gall ſuds add lye and foot, boil the 
Ware in the Liquor wo Hours, then add 
Copperas and leave the Ware in a whole 
Night, then rince it our. OS 


How to Dye @ Peice of Stuff of fifteen Ells, 


a Laſting brown or Iron Green. 


Te three quarters of a Pound of Al. 
lom, half a Pound of Tartar, two Oun- 
ces of Calcin'd Vitriol; boil the Stuff in 
it half an Hour, rince it in clean ee 

| and: 
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and when dryed for the blew, you may 
throw away the Allom ſuds. ; 


Ahoy ts div 


'T He Frieze Fuſtian, or other Ware being 

blewed with Woad, light or deep 
according as you deſire your Green to be 
of a light or deep brown, then it muſt be 
rinced again and dryed, to prepare it for the 


Following Yellow. 


The Tellow. 


Tue eight Pound of Broom, and keep it 
down in the Kettle, with a ſtick or 
hoop, that it do not Flote on the Top, boil 
in half an Hour, and when you would uſe 
it, add two quarts of ſharp Lye, half an 
- Ounce of flower of Brimſtone, an Ounce 
and half of Verdigreas, then Dye your 
Ware once only, and you will find it of a 
beautiful brown or Iron Green; you may if 
| you pleaſe, Dye your Stuff Green from a 
d Colour, and it will be deeper than the 
other, and laſt very well, but when *tis 
Dyed with Brown Wood and blewed *tis 
lighter,but is not ſo firm as the other. 


How to Dye a Price of Fuſtian, Frize, or other 
Goods of twenty five Ells, of a laſting 
Brown Violet Cclour. 


Take three quarters of a Pound of Al- 
lom, half a Pound of Tartar, half an 
Ounce 
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Ounce of Sal-armoniack, boil the Stuff in 
this Liquor two Hours, rince it in clean 
Water and dry in order to blew it as follows. 


The Blew Dye. 


Dre it a deep laſting blew, with Woad 
or Indigo, rince it clean and dry it. 


Then follows the Brown Violet. 


Te one Pound of Brafil boiled in a 

great Pot apart, and divide it into 
four equal parts ; with a clean Ladle put the 
one part into the Kettle before the Stuff is put 
in, and add beſides Salt-peter, and Sal-armo- 
niack pulverized, of each one Dram; then 
paſs the Stuff very well through the Dye, 
then dry it, then put in another part of 
the Braſil, adding to it a quarter of an 
Ounce of Galls pulverized, paſs the 
Stuff through the Dye again, and dry it 
and ſo repeat the Operation twice more; 
and after the fourth time, you will find it 


of a beauriful Violet Colour, but obſerve 


that the fourth time you muſt uſe a clean 
ſharp Lye in order to brighten the Luſter, 
adding one Dram of Calcined Allom. This 
Colour may be produced from Brown-wood 
and a quarter of a Pound of Brazil, in four 
or five Operations, and twice adding 
Galls, but 1s not ſo durable as the other; 
but to Render it more laſting, Indigo and 
more Brown-wood may be added, and laſt- 
ly it may be Browned with Brafil, ſo that 
indeed it is ſeveral ways to be done. 


How 


1 
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' How to Dye the ſame, and other Stuffs of 


a laſting Purple Dye. 

t the Stuff may have the better 
Luſtre when Dyed, it ought, when 
White, to be very clean and free from all 
manner of ſpots or ſtains; 


The Blew. 
THe Ware muſt firſt be Dyed, to the 


depth of a Sky Colour, with Woad 
or Indigo, and then dryed. 


The Browning or deepening. 


TAke halfa Pound of Brafil, boiled and di- 
-*- vided into four parts, as before in the 
Violet brown Dye, and dyed time after time 
alſo the ſame way. To the firſt part of the 
Brafil, add one Dram of Salt- peter, and one 
Dram of Sal- armoniack pulverized. The ſe- 
cond time add a quarter of an Ounce of pul- 
verized Galls, and half an Ounce of Paris 
Red , a ſort of baſtard Sandarac: The third 
time a quarter of an Ounce of Galls, befides 
Salt-peter and Allom, of each one Dram, and 
4 quarter ofan Ounce of Calcined Tartar: And 
the fourth time aquarter of an Ounceof Pul- 
verized Galls, a quarter of an Ounce of Tur- 
merick, one quart of ſharp Lye:Thus you will 
find your Colour very beautiful. This Brown 
may be prepared very laſting, from Scherbaren, 
it may alſo be done very cheap with Brown- 
wood, but not ſo laſting. | 
(x Huw 
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How to prepare the Indigo Dye, for the Lye, 
in conjunction with the Provence Blew, and 
make it laſting fer Stuffs, Silks, Woollen 


and Linney, 


Flat of all when you undertake this 
Work, and are informed what fort 
of Blew your Ware muſt be Dyed. If it 
muſt have a deep Dye, it muſt firſt be pre- 
p_ in Tartar and Vitriol, but for a light 
ye in Allom and Tartar. Boil three 
Pound of Brown-wood in a Bag, in a Ket- 
tle of Water for halt an Hour, then take it 
out and dry it, and let the Dye cool ſo 
much that you can bear your Hand in it; 
then uſe your Indigo and Aſhes (as in the 
firſt Direction for Blew) with all the reſt 
of the uſeful and remedying Drugs from 
Beginning to end as Is directed. 


Then as follows. 


When the Blew Dye hath ſtood twenty 

Hours, and the Indigo come to its 
perfect ſtrength, and begins to be blew; 
what you deſign for a dep Dye you ought 
to Dye firſt, and the lighter dye laſt : when 
vou have worked the dye half an Hour, 
then let it reſt an Hour, and ſo on as long 
as you Work it.If the Lye be too weak, 
you may ſtrengthen it at pleaſure. 


T6 


5 4 


To mix the Provence Blew with Woad for Sill, 


Wollen andLinnen Mare, and to improve 


the blew. , 


| TN the preparation of Woad. you have 


been informed that it requires three Wa- 
ters: ſo if yo wẽõould uſe the Provence blew 
with Woad and Indigo, in the firſt Water, 


you ought to put no Brown-wood, then 


you mult conſider how the Woad comes 
from the Lye. | 

For the next Water; boil ore Pound of 

rown-wood in a Bag, taking care there be 
no Bran in the Water: In the third Water, 
take two Pound of Brown-wood. But if you 
would have the Dyè deeper, you ought to take 
care that the Dye be deeper in the firſt Ope- 


ration, as is directed in the other preparati- 
on; and if it be deficient, you are inſtructed 


how to cure it in the Woad- preparation. 


Then follows how to Dye a Piece of fifteen 


Ells 4ſ-Colour. 


Pit Dye it Sky Colour with Woad and 
4 Indigo, then rince it out clean and dry 
it, then apply the following black: take 
four Ounces of beaten Galls, one Dram of 
burnt Allom, half a Pound of Vitriol, boil 


the Dye and the Stuff in it for half an Hour, 


then paſs it through it, fince and dry it; 
then add to your Suds, three Ounces of 
Brafil before boiled in a Skillet a part, 
three Quarts of ſharp Lye, half an Ounce 
of Rock- ſalt or Sal- Gemmæ, and you will 

G 2 have 
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have a beautiful Aſh Colour. You may alſo | 


repare this Colour brighter with. Galls, 
ur if the Luſtre be not good when taken 


out of the Woad or Indigo Copper to try ; | 


Then add four Ounces of Sumach, Six 


Ounces of Vitriol, three Ounces of Madder, 
three Ounces of Salt, half an Ounce 'of 
Burnt Allom. But the firſt Af Colour is 


the moſt beautiful and laſting; however tis 
left to your Choice, to ufe which you 
pleaſe. 1. 


How to Dye Silk or Wool of the Poliſh Red. 


F-Or every Pound of Silk take a Pail af 


Water and warm it, put in four Our- 
ces of Galls Pulverized, and when it begins 
to boil, put in your Madder, which you 
muſt proportion according to the depth 
or Lightneſs of the Dye: Stir them togethe: 
and Dye the Silk, a quarter of an Hour, 


whilſt it is boiling ; then put in ſome Pot. 
aſhes and Dye the Silk a quarter of an 


Hour, rince it out, and you have the true 
Poliſh Red. | | 


Soot Dye or Hair Colour is prepared as fa 
loweth. 


Hen the Ware is Allomed and Dyed 

Yellow, then take Galls, Brown-wood 

and Madder, and therewith Dye it to an 

Aſh Colour, then add a little Copperss, 
and you have the Hair Colour. 

NM. B. This Dye is proper for Woolets 


but nor for Linnens. 
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To Dye Stuff a Laſting Silver Dye. 


TIuge it a half light Grey in the Woad, 
rince it clean and dry it, but obſerve 
withal that the whiter the Stuff before it is 
Dyed, the brighter the Luſtre. 

To Black or deepen it, take an Ounce and 
half of Galls pulverized, four Ounces and 
a half of Vitriol, half an Ounce of Sal- ar- 
moniack, a quarter of an Ounce of Salt-peter, 
two Ounces of Madder, and prepare them 


das the Aſh Colour abovementioned; and it 


you would have it incline more to the red, 
add two Ounces of boiled Braſil, two Oun- 
ces of ſharp Lye, a quarter of an Ounce of 
Calcined Allom, and a Dram of Calcined 
Tartar ; and it will appear very beautiful to 
the Eye. 


| How to Dye the Hamburg Black, ſuppoſing 
the Stuffs to be firſt Blewed with Wald or 


' Indigo, in a manner that is laſting. 


F Ake three quarters of a Pound of Tartar, 
one Pound of Vitriol, boil the Ware in 


it two Hours, then rince it clean, and dry 


it, | 
* 


Blew it as followet h. 


T your Dye be either Woad or Indigo, 
yet you muſt give the Stufts a deep 
ound, which will beſtow a bright Luſter. 
or the ſecond blew, boil your Woad and 

G 3 Brown 
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Brown Wood, and blew your Ware to the 
depth of Indigo, or to a ſort of Iron 
Gray, and after this *tis eaſy to Gall and 
Dye it black; but the Nicety lyes in the 
blewing. After. the blewing, the Stuff muſt 
bn aun and dryed again, Then fol- 
i 


De Gall. 
p 5 Ake Six Ounces of Galls, two Ounces of 


Madder, a quarter of- an Ounce of 
Calcined Tartar, and therewith Gall the 
Stuft one Hour not rinced but dryed, and then 
Galled a ſecond. time, the Suds being a 
little ſtrengthened, or helped, as follows. 


The ſecond Galling. 
TO the remaining Suds, add half an Ounce 


of Galls, one Ounce and a half of Mad - 


der, one Ounce of Calcined Vitriol, one Ounce 
not yet of Gum Arabick. This done, the Stuff 
being not yet rinced but dryed, muſt, be 


Blackned. in the Gall Liquor as follows. 


Oil the Liquour, then take one Pound 
of Vitriol . firſt diſſolved in ſpring 
Water, which mult be poured into the Dye, 
then add to the Alder black half an Ounce 
of Galls, one Ounce of Madder, one Ounce 
of white Gum, one Dram, of Maſtick, 


and after you have Dyed the Stuff black ng | 
N | | Dye, 


- nee ie 


bas. 
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Dye, rince it out clean and dry it, now, as 
well as after the ſecond Blacking, which 
muſt be done as followeth: Take half a 
Pound of Vitriol, and immediatly after- 
wards, half an Ounce of Galls, one Dram of 
Maſtick, half an Ounce of Gum Traga- 
canth, and both times, let the Stuff be an 
Hour a blackening, till it hath got a laſt- 
ing Dye, and beſides all, you may, if you 
pleaſe,” add ſome Brown-wood to give it 
the berter Luſter, and preſerve it from ſpoi- 
ling. 0 


How to Dye Stuffs the Sumach Dye that it 
Hall be very laſting. 


T Ake a great Veſſel and put in the Eight 
following Drugs, viz. Eight Pound of 
Alder-bark, Eight Pound of Sumach, twelve 
Pound of ' Oak-ſhavings, nine Pound of 
Vitriol or Copperas, two Pound of wild or 
Baſtard Marjoram, Six Pound of Iron 
filings, as much Lye as is neceſſary, Six 
Pound of Walnutt Tree leaves, halt a 
Pound of Calcined Tartar, two Pound of Salt 
and four Pound of ſmall ſhott; put them 
all in, when the Water is hot, takeing care 


| the Veſſel be full, and daily lock d after. 


The Stuff muſt firſt be boiled in the pre- 
paratory Suds, compoſed of three quarters 
of a Pound of Tartar, and one Pound of 
Vitriol, for the ſpace of an Hour and half, 

then rinced and Bel g 


6 4 Then 
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Then followeth the Galling. 


'T ake one Pound and half of Sumach, four 

Ounces of Madder, an Ounce and half 
of Calcined Salt-peter, one Dram of Sal- 
armoniack, an Ounce and half of Vitriol, 
half an Ounce of Calcined Tartar : Divide 
theſe Drugs in two parts, and take two 
parts of Galls alſo, put in the Stuffs, take 


them out, avoid rincing the VVare and ler 
it dry. . 


Then followeth the blackening. 


PV the Sumach Copper with the prepa- 
red Dye, twice or thrice, and for every 
time, add four Ounces of Vitriol, «wo Oun- 
ces of Sumach, one Ounce of Gum Arabick , 
and the laſt time ſuperadd, half an Ounce 
of Gum Tragacanth, and a Dram of 
Maſtick. I have alſo boiled the Stuff with 
Brown-woodd, adding Six Ounces thereof to 
the firſt Suds, as alſo half an Ounce of Gum 
Albanum, and one Ounce of Calcined Tartar 
and Vitriol mixt together, and I found 
the Stuff of a beautiful black. 


The Preparation of the Soot black Dye. 


J His Dye is prepared and worked the 
ſame way with the laſt, only the In- 
gredients are different. — 


The 
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The Drugs of this Dye are as followeth. 


Ake fixteen Pounds of Alder-bark, 
twelve Pound of Soot, Oak-ſhavings or 
Saw-duſt; ten Pound of Vitriol, two Pound 
of VVild Marjoram, fix Pound of Brown- 
wood, one Pound and a half of Calcined 


Allom and Vitriol mixed together, four 


Pound of Filings, as much Lye as is neceſ- 
fary, and ten Pound of VValnut-ſhells, if 
you can have them: Theſe muſt be all pur in 
when the V Vater is boiling —_ in the 
former Dye, the Stuff being firſt of all pre- 
pared by boiling it an Hour and half with 


three quarters of a Pound of Tartar and 


one Pound of Vitriol, then rinced and dryed, 

Then Galled as followerh, with four 
Ounces and a half of Galls, and an Ounce 
and a half of Calcined Salt-peter and Vitri- 
ol mixed with this ry It muſt be 
Galled once only, and then takecare that 
it be not rinced, but dryed. 


Then Dye it as followeth. 


FI! the Kettle at two or three times, 
every time letting the Liquour boil 
an hour, and add every time, three Oun- 
ces of Vitriol, four Ounces of Soot, one 
Ounce of Gumm Arabick, and the laſt 
time in particular, half an Ounce of Gumm 
Tragacanth, one Dram of Maſtick and 
half a Pound of Salt. The Stuffs may be 
alſo blackned, with Brown- wood to pleaſe 
| the 


N 
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the Eye, but to either Dye, a good under- 
ſtanding. Artiſt is neceſſary. The Brown- 
wood Dye is as followeth. Take eight Oun- 
ces of Brown-wood firſt boiled, half an Ounce 
of Gumm Albanum, one Ounce of Calci- 
ned Salt-peter and Vitriol mixt; and you 
have a good black. 33 
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Part III. 
Of Dying Flax and Linnen. 


How to whiten Green or Grey Flax. 


Ake a Lye of good Aſhes and 
unſlaked Lime, and ſoak the Flax 
in it twenty four Hours, after 

which add Sal-armoniack put 
into the Middle of ſome unſlaked Lime 
and a few warm Aſhes, pour off the Water 
and make a ſharp Lye, and if you boil your 
Flax in this Lye | for an Hour or two, you 
will find it become very white and bright, 
and that your Sal-armoniack is fixed. 


Note 
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Note that when the Flax hath been ſoak- 


ed in the Lye, boiled and well dryed, then it 


muſt be rinced very well inrunning or River 
Water, and blewed andwrung out with the 


Hands, and then dryed again. John Schonack 


farther in forms us, that he kne a Perſon 
that uſed to prepate his Flax ſo well, and. 
make it ſo fine and ſoft, that it was fit to be 
uſed in fine Camericks or Lawnes. The 
method he took was as follows: He made a 


very ſtrong Lye, and, ſoaked the Flax in it 


(how long the informer could not exactly 
tell) then he took it out and q 2 it, and 
afterwards rinced it in fair or Water, 
then he blewed and wrung it, and laid it in 
ſoak in Lye againzand as before rinced it clean, 
blewed and wrung it, and after that laid it 
à third time to ſoak; in the Lye, rinced it 
in freſh Water, then dryed and Combed it, 
after all which it became as fine, ſoft and 
white as Lawn. But this is only propoſed 
as an experiment worth the Tryal. 


How to Dye Linnen, or Fuſtian of a Fleſh 
Colour. | „5 


FOr every Pound of Ware take two Oun- 
ces of Baſtard or Wild Saffron, put it in 


a bag, and diflolve it in the quantity of a 


Pail of Water one Night, throw away the 


Water, and take another Pail of Water, 


take the Saffron out of the bag, and rub it 


very well betwixt your Hands, wring it 


clean out of the Water, filter the Li- 
quor that none of the Saffron be loſt, ood 
then 
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then throw it away; repeat this Operation 35 

oft as the Saffron leaves any Yellow Tin 
ure in the Water, and When it is quite de- 
prived bf its Yellowneſs, then wring it out 
y withy6ur Hands: After vr hich take a little 
Lye made of good Beech-afhes, heat it and 
| put in your —— Saffron, letting it 
F ſoak five or fix Hours, then wring it out, and 
7 that none may remain, filter the Lye through 
. a hait Sieve; throw away the Saffron and 
; add to the Lye an equal quantity of Beer 
Vinegar, ſtir it about very well, then pot 
in your Pound of Ware, leave it in the Li- 
uour three or four Hours, and then rince it 
Genn out; and you will find ĩt of a very good 
Crimſon 'Fleſh Colour: But obſerve the 
Ware muſt be frequently ſtirred about, to 
revent its being flaked and unequally 


yed, 
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Tbe manner of making a Fatt, and preparing 
hot Sud: to Dye Linnen and Woolen blew. 


rſt make a Fatt big enough to contain 
J fixteen Pails of Water, wide at the top, 
and narrow at the bottom; ſeaſon it with 
5 hot Water for twenty four Hours, and then 
| waſh it out with cold Water, then cut a 
hole of a quadrilateral form about twenty- 

one Inches high, and fourteen broad; then 
prepare a Copper Plate of the ſame thick- 

neſs with the Wood of the Fatt; which nail 

upon the hole, placing the Nails about 

two Fingers breadth from one another, 

taking care alſo that they be ſmall, Nee 

road 
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broad heads, to prevent any leakage; then 
Clap an. Ron Hoop at the top, and another 
at the bottom of the Copper, The hole 
muſt be made about a Hand- breadth from 
the bottom of the Fatt. This done, Plaiſter or 
Brick it about, either leaving or making a 
Hole in the Plaiſter or Brick work, wider at 
the outmoſt end (anda little narrower at that 
which comes to the Copper) then the 
Copper it ſelf; its ſhape being like an Ovens 
mouth, that the Wood be not injured when 
the fire to heat the Fatt of Sud s, & put in- 
to this vacancy. Then for every Pound of 
Indigo, in order: to blew Linnen-or Woollen, 
Take fixteen Pails of Water, into which 
put twelve good Hand-fuls of coarſe Whea- 
ten- bran, Half or three quarters of a Pound 
of Madder, and three Pound of Pot- aſhes; 
Pour themall into a Copper to make Suds: 
and when the Liquor boils ſo as to begin 
to ſwell, and bubble up, throw in half a 
Pail-full of cold Water, and take the fire 
from under the Copper: then take a Hand- 


tul or two of good Lime, prepared as th 


Tanners uſe it, and Plaiſter the inſide of the 
empty Fat with it, then pour all the Ingre- 
dients out of the Kettle into it, and cover it 
very cloſe. The Day before you do this, you 
muſt take care to diſſolve your Indigo, in two 
or three quarts of Water, in a clean Iron or 
Braſs Vellel, 1 a Hand- ful of 
Wheaten-bran, a Ladle-full of Madder and 
one Ounce of Potaſhes; leaving it a whole 
Night by a Coal fire, but not ſuffering it to 


boil, or grow warmer than you can bear 
your 
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your Hand in it, but grinding itwith a Peſtle 
till it becomes as ſoft as Pap, and is quite 
cleared of all roughneſs or harſhneſs, upon 
which it is fit to be put into theFatt to theother 
ingredients. This done, ſtir it about three 
or four times with a Stick, then cover it cloſe 
and let ir ſettle for twelve Hours, after 
which, take off the Cover and put in a 
quarter of an Ounce of Quick-filver, ſtir 
it about and cover it as before, letting 
it ſettle for fix Hours; then throw in 
a good Ladle- ful of Lime duſt or Powder, 
or of the ſame as the Fatt was befcre Plai- 
ſtered withal, ftir it about and cover it 
cloſe, letting it ſtand three Hours longer; 
then put in an Ounce of Por-aſhes, ſtir it 
well about again, and clap a Coal fire in 
the hole before the Copper Plate, in order 
to keep it warm, letting it ſtand yet three 
Hours longer after which, nothing is to be 
added, only ſtir it as before, and in an Hour 
or two after, you may Dye with it as fol- 
lows. Hang the ten Pieces of Ware in it 
keeping the Bran and flower, c. from it with 

our Hand, to prevent its Touching the 
innen as much as poſhble ; wring the ten 
Pieces out, one againſt another, then try by 
feeling with your Finger whether the Dye be 
harſh or ſoft and ſmooth, if it feels too 
rough throw in an Ounce of Pot-aſhes, and 
if it be too ſmooth add a Ladle-full of 
Lime. When you have worked the Stuffs 
in it two Hours, put in ten freſh Pieces 
which Work as the former, and when they 
are dry, wring them a ſecond or third time 
To 
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in the Dye, till they become of a Colour 
as deep as you deſire them. | 
Work your Dye in this manner, till you 
have dyed ſixty Pieces, after which, if you 
would Dye any Woollen Ware, Stockin 
Worſted or Yarn: Take two or three Pai 
ful of Water, into which put three Hand- 
fulls of Wheaten Bran, two Ounces of 
Madder, and half a Pound of Pot-aſhes, 
hang it over the Fire and boil it to Suds, 
as before ; then pour it into the Fatt, and 
after ſtirring it well about, let it ſettle for 
ſix Hours, after which ſtir it again, then 
let it ſtand to ſettle three Houres ; try with 
your Finger whetaer it is harſh or ſmooth, 
if too harſh, add an Ounce of Pot-aſhes 
if too ſmooth, put to it a Ladle-ful of Lime; 
ſtirring it about again. When you defign 
to Dye Woollen Ware alone, without Lin- 
nen, prepare a Liquor of a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hot Water, one Hand-ful of Madder, 
and one or two Hand-fulls of Wheaten 
Bran, boil them wa — and wet your 
Woollen or Silken ManufaQtures therein, 
and after letting them drop as long as they 
will, put them into the abovementioned 
Dye Fatt, keeping them there till they are 
become of as deep a Colour as you would 
have them. If you would dye your Goods 
Green, you muſt firſt dye them Yellow 
with Broom or Dyers Weed, otherwiſe cal- 
led Yellow Weed; after which put them 
into the abovementioned Blew Fatt ; bur 
withal, obſerve that they ought not to be 
wetted in the Madder Water, as the Blew ; 


bur . 
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but take them out of the Fat, as ſoon as 
they are ſufficiently Dyed, always taking Care 
that you do not Dye above halt a Dozen 
pair of Stockens, or a proportionate quan- 
tity of other Woollen Ware, before you put 
in your Linnen; which as ſocn as you have 

ut in the Fat, ought to be covered clofe 
or half an Hour, then wring the Goods well 
about, ler it ſettle half an Hour, wring it a- 
bout, again and draw it ont. Stir your Dye 
again, very well, adding Lime or Pot-aſhes, 
according as it wants either, after which, let 
it ſettle tor two Hours, then put in other 
Ware to Dye, and work it as betore, ſtirring 
it every two Hours: If you find the Liquor 
doth not Dye or work well, let. it reſt a Day 
and Night, keeping the Fire to it all the 
while, and add one Ounce of Fœnugreek 
pulverized, and ſtir it well about, and the 

ye will come to its ſelf again. If you 
have ſo many things to Dye, that you have 
occaſion to augment the quantity of Indigo 


to two or three Pound, yet you need not 


make your Madder, Pot-aſh and Bran-Li- 
quor ſtronger than what is above preſcribed 
to one Pound. | 5 


To Dye Linnen Green. 


: ] it a whole Night in ſtrong Allom 
; ater, dry it well, then take Broom 
or Dyers Weed, boil it the ſpace of anHour, 
after which, take it out and put into the Suds 
half or a whole Ounce of Verdigreaſe, accord- 
ing as you have _ or leſs Ware to Dye; 
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ſtir it va about with a Stick, then 
work theLinnen in it, once, twice or thrice, 
as Occaſion requires, adding the ſecond and 
third time a quantity of Pot- aſnes equal to a 
Hens Egg, then work your Linnen the third 
time, and you will find it ofa Yellow Colour, 
which dry in the Air, and afterwards throw 
it into the Blew Fat abovementioned, and 
that will produce your defired Green. 


How to Dye Woollen, Sill, Worfted or Tarr, 
of a Flehh Colour. . 


P Repare two Pails-full of ſharp Lye, from 
2 Handful of Beech Aſhes twice boiled; 
into one of the Pails, throw one Pound of 
Pot-aſhes, and heat the Lye in a braſs Ket- 
le, and when the Pot-aſhes are diſſolved, 
ſtir the Liquor very well; ſtir a the Fire, 

and then put in one Pound of Flocks or 
Shreds of Madder Red dyed Cloath, hang 
it over the Fire, let it boil ſometime, and 
{tir ir about with a Wooden Inſtrument; 
then fill it up with the remaining Lye 
made boiling hot, always taking cate to keep 
it boiling and ſtirring, and a, full hour after 
fill it up again with Lye, then ſcum it clear, 
and as ir boils away for three Hours, fill it up 
with ſtale Urine : all which being careful. 
ly done, paſs a Thread of Yarn through it, 
and Draw it through your Finger; to. ex- 
amine whether therc is any Hair hangs to it, 
and if ir doth.; put in one quarter of an 
Ounce of Pulverized Turmerick, ſtir it 
about very well, and try with the Tarn 


Thread. 
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Thread again, whether it takes as good a 
Red as you deſire. If you would Dye your 
Ware of a Beautiful Orange Colour, then 
pour half your Dye into another Far, and 
put into it your Ware, Dyed before Yellow 


8 with Broom or Dyers Yellow Weed; and in 


the remaining Part of the Dye, you may 
put your White Goods (which by the way 
muſt nor be Allomed )covering it very cloſe, 
that no Steem evaporate till it be cold: 
Then throw ahout two Pails-full of Spring 


Water into a Tub, and rince both your Co- 
lours very well therein, dry and Preſs them, and 
then rince them again in Spring Water. If you 


would have a very Beautiful Fleſh Colour, 
hang your Kettle (which muſt be of Braſs) 
again over the Fire, boil the Dye to Suds, 
and put in your Ware, leaving it there till 
it be cold, then rince it in the fame Water 


which you have before, but remember 
do take eſpecial Care, that you do not mix 


the Orange and Fleſh Colours together. 
If you would Produce a Lighter Orange 
put in your Yellow Ware, and ler it 
continue in till it becomes cold, then rince 
it as the Fleſh Colour before.  _ 
If you would produce a Lighter Fleſh 
Colour, then boil the Dye again to Suds, 
and throw in your White Ware as before, 
and rince it out; and ſo if you would Dye 
a Light Gold Colour, &c. do ir as before, and 
Take the Water, wherein you have rin- 
ced your former Ware, and boil or heat it, 
then put in the quantity of a Pigeons Egg 
2 * 


Colour, hang the 37 _ over the Fire, 
yed 
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of Allom, after which put in your Ware, 
that is either Dyed Blew or Yellow, letting 
it continue therein till ir be cold, and then 
rince it our. | 

If you have other Colours to Dye, you 
may follow the ſame Rule with diſcre- 
tion. 


A Crimſou Dye for an Ounce of Tarn er 
Worſted. f 


1 of Roch Allom, Pulverized, one 
Ounce, of White Wine Tartar Pulve- 
rized, two Ounces, of Yellow Oaker Pulve- 
rized, four Ounces, of Litharge of Silver, 
two Ounces, and of àquafortis, two Oun- 
ces and half; to all which add two Pails 
full of Water, and boil them together for 
an Hour and a quarter, then Waſh them 
out wich - Freſh Water, and Scour the Ket. 
tle with Sand, then put them in again. and 
add to them two Ounces of White Wine 
Tartar, wo Pails full of Water, two Ounces 
of White Arſenick, diſſolved in a little Wa. 
ter, and two Ounces of Cochineal; firſt boil 
them together, then add one Ounce of 
Aquafortis, and ſo let them boil again till 
the Dye comes to its proper Colour. 


To Dye Linnen Thread Blew. 


Þ Or every fix Pound of Thread, take half 

an Ounce of Allom, five Ounces of Tar- 
tir, two quarts of ſharp Lye, and as ſoon 
as it boils, put in your Thread and let it pm 
\ there 
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therein four Hours, then rince or paſs it 
through freſh Water : 


Aud afterwards Dye it Blew, 


Ith a Pound of boiled Brown-wood, 
three quarters of an Ounce of Ver- 
digreaſe Pulverized, one Quart of ſharp Lye, 
two Ox or Cowes Galls, half an Ounce of 
Calcined Tartar, half an Ounce of Calcin- 
ed White Vitriol; put in the Thread at 
twice, ſo that you may Dye it light or deep 
at pleaſure; and then the Thread having 

firſt lain two Hours in the Woad Lye, 
muſt be rinced clean out. - If it. be pur 

into this Dye, when it is cold, it becomes. 
much brighter and blewer than when it is 
boiling hot; but the moſt laſting Dye for 

Thread is performed with Woad : But if 
you would Dye it in the Indigo Copper, 

you ought to uſe the ſame preparation Suds, { 
as in this Dye, and the Colour will be du- ; 
table; and laſtly, the Thread Dyed with J 
Indigo, ought to be rinced through Warm ' 
Water, in order to give it the better | N 
Luſtre. | 
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To Dye Thread of a laſting Green. 


* three Quarters of a Pound of Al- ; 
lom, half a Pound of Tartar, two 
Quarts of ſharp Lye, boil them together 
for an Hour, and ſoak your Thread therein | | 
three Hours, keeping it hot all the while. 


H 3 Then 
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Then Dye it Tellow , 


+ in Latin ctoſen- T7 Tth eight Pound of 
e e . en, one Pound 
I or wild Mari of * Corn Marigold 
. ©  -Flowers, half a Pound of 
Crah-tree-bark, that looks Yellow and ripe; 
which put into the Kettle, and ſuperadd 
two Quarts of ſharp Lye, boil them half 
an Hour, then Dye the Thread in the Li- 


quor, as deep a Yellow as poſſible, but if 


+ I ſuppoſe Spaniſh you can get any * Spa- 
n 
of three quarters of a Pound of it, will 
heighten the Dye, and render it more laſt. 
ing; for ' tis to be conſidered that all Yel- 
lows deſignd to be Dyed Green, muſt be 
be as deep as Poſſible. 


After which turn it Green with the Blew Dye, 


ASinthe laſt foregoing Receipt, ſo that you 
may turn it to a light or dark Green 


at pleaſure. There are four Operations in Dy- 


ing a good Green, for firſt you may Blew 
the Thread with Woad, or elſe with Indigo, 
being firſt thrown into the Allom Suds, and 


afterwards in the Yellow, and you will have 


a laſting Green. So that Green is to be 
Dyed ſeveral ways. | 


How 
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How to Dye Thread anot ber ſort of Green. 


Il! your Kettle with ſharp Lye, then 


greaſe, and half an Ounce of Allom, put 
them in a Quart of Lye, wherein Brown 
Braſil· wood hath been boiled, ſtir them toge- 


ther, and pour them into the Broom Water, 


then lay the Thread one Night in ſoak in this 


mixt Liquor, and you will find it well Dyed. ; 


How to Dye Green Thread Black. 


T Ake a Proper quantity of ſharp Lye, 
into which put three quarters of a 


Pound of Brown Brafil-wood, boil them 
together, then pour the Liquor into a Fatt, 
and put into it one Ounce of Gum 
Arabick, one Ounce of Allom, one Ounce 
of Verdigreaſe, then put in the Green 


Thread, and leave it in it the ſpace of one 


whole Night, and it will become Black. 


How to Dye a Silver Dye. 


TO Dye a pair of Stockens, take Six 
_ Galls, a like weight of Gum-Arabick, 
as alſo the ſame weight of Allom, with a 
ſmall quantity of Brown Brafil - wood; 
boil them in Rain Water, then cool the 
Stockens out of the Liquor three times, 


H 4. To 


throw in a bundle of Broom, let them 
boil very well, then decant the Liquor in- 
to a Fatr, and for every Pound and half 
of Thread, take half an Ounce of Verdi- 


8 A w * 
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To Dye Thread of a Lafting Violet Colour, 


'] ake half a Pound of Tartar, half a 

Pound of Allom, two Ounces of Brafil- 
wood, half an Ounce of Salt-peter, boil 
them together, then lay the Thread four 
Hours in. the Liquor, after which; rince it 
out and dry it. And ASI © 025 | 


Fa 


„% + #7 


| ' Then Brown it, 


W Ith one Pound of Brown- wood, half 
2 Pound of Brafil boiled in a large 
Veſſel, which Dye is thus to be uſed : Di- 

vide it into four equal Parts, ſtill Obſerv- 
ing, that each Part muſt always be uſed 
Warm, and, the Thread dryed after each 
Operation, and when ou uſe the firſt 
Part, add to it half an Ounce of Sumach, 

e Dram of Salt-peter ; the ſecond time 
à quarter of an Ounce of Calcined Tartar, 
and one Dram of Pulverized Verdigreaſe ; 
the thud time à quarter of an Ounce of 
Sumach, and one Dram oh Salr-peter ; and 
the laſt time if the Thread remains a lit- 
tle Reddifh, pour ina Quart of hot fharp Lye, 
and you will find it of a Rcautiful Victe: 
Brown: But if the Thread: be boiled in 
Allom and Blewed, with Woad , and then 
browned with Braſil, you will have a morg 
Beautiful and laſting Colour, © - 
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'To Dye Thread, a Purple Colour. 
Flut Allom it with three Pound of Allom, 


half a Pound of Tartar, and two Ounces 


of Brafil, dry it, draw it through the Woad 
or Indigo Dye, then rince it clean and dry it 
again; then to brown or deepen! it, take three 
5 of a Pound of Braſil, firlt boiled; 


Liquor whereof divide into "three Parts, 


to be uſed at three times. To the firſt add 
halt an Ounce of * 'Paris- « A 'Get of baſtard 


red, one Dram of Maſtick, Saudaras, 
a quarter of an Ounce of Calcined Tartar, 
always taking cate to dry the Thread, after 


you have uſed. any one of the Parts of the 
iquor; the ſecond time, add half an Ounce | 
of Turmerick, two Drams of Cinnahar, 


and half an Ounce of Gum Arabick , the 
third time, when the Thread becomes Red- 


diſh, add a quart of ſharp Lye, and by 


this means you will have your Thread 
Dyed, of a laſting Colour. * , 


— 


b Dye Thread Tellow. | 


Tx Eight Pound of Broom, one 


Pound of Spaniſh * Yel- 
low, one Pound of Crab- 
tree rind, and one Pound of Corn Mari- 
golds; put them into a Kettle with three 


* Broom. 


Quarts of ſharp Lye, and boil them toge- 


ther, and Work your Thread in the faid 
Liquor three times Succeſhvely, not ſuffer- 
Ing it to dry between whles, and you 


— —— — — 
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will have a beautiful and laſting Co- 


lour. 
An Obſervation: _ 
Concerning a Particular - ſort of Chermes, or 
Scarlate' Berries, Peculiarly ant Advanth 0 
giouſlynſed in Poland, in deep Red Dyes. | '* 
N the firſt Part of this Book of Dying? 
' we: habe mentioned a ſort of 5 
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Berries, to be found in the Territories 

the Margrave of Brandenburg : Which! 

ſertion was grounded upon a cettain Inf 12 

mation, that the Author of the Obſervations 

had recgived, about thirty Years paſt, 3 

ing that in Herb Woman at Auſpbach, con 

monly calle tlie Flower Wotan, uſed , 

Yearly to gather a Quantity of Chetmeg 

Berries, and the Author is of Opinion, that 

theſe Berries are to be found upon ſeveral 4 

Plants, in divers Places of Germany, as 

well as in Poland; tho? they are not yet 

ſufficiently known, nor can I any longer ſee 

any Reaſon to doubt, that thoſe Berries 

gathered in the Margravate of Brandenburg, 

were the ſame which we intend to enlarge 

upon, which I hope may Contribute at 

leaſt a Mite to the Publick Good. 

To go the ſhorteſt way to Work; I am 

of _ thar theſe Berries are nothing 

elſe, but thoſe which the People, in Roman ; 

Catholick Countries, go out to gather on 8 
St. John's Day „and which they find upon 

a ſmall ſort of Plant or Graſs ( very well 

known to them) and called St. "John's 

Blood, which they collect for a ſuperſtiti- 

ous 
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ous end. This I take the Liberty to offer to 
the Inquiſitive Naturaliſt to improve; tho? 
not wirhout the Authority of ſeveral Learned 
Men, to back my Aſſertion; from whence 
we may Reaſonably infer, that an advan- 
tagious Uſe may be made of them. Camera- 
ius, in his Epitomy of Matthzolus, mentions 
them, as doth alſo Caſp Baubinus in his 
Notes upon the ſame Author, and in his 
Pinax, but Dr. George Szgre, and Dr. 
Martin Beruhard a Bernitz, in the firſt and 
third Year of the Acta, c. informs us more 
largely on this Subject, wherefore I have 
thought fit to offer what they ſay. 

And firſt of all, there is nothing more re- 
markable, than that theſe little Berries if 
gathered when they come to be ſoft, tho? 
the Sunſhine, be ſo far from Hot, that 
it ſcarce affords a Warmth, and laid in the 
Air a Day or two, you find perfect Worms 
grow1ng in them... Of the remaining Tin- 

ure, our firſt Author takes no Notice, but 
Bermtz Treats more at large on this Sub- 
ject, of which take the following extract. 

Polygonum, in Engliſh Knot-graſs, is very 
well known to be of two ſorts, viz. large 
and ſmall, and there are different ſorts of 
each, tho' they are not commonly apply- 
ed to any partic ular Uſe. Camerarius men- 
tions one ſort of it, under the Name of 
Polygonum Polonicum Coccifernm, i. e. the 
Chermes Berry Knot Graſs; and is follow- 
ed by Bauhinus, in the Deſcription of the 
{ame Plant. Theſe Berries are neither the 
Seed, nor Natural production of the * 
| ut 
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but rather a ſort of accidental Appendage 
to the Root, for all Plants of the very ſame 
Identical Species do not produce them; they 
being only found, hanging to ſome of the 
Roots; and the Production of theſe Berries, 
ſeems indeed to depend upon the Soil, the 
time of the Year, and the benignity of the Sea- 
ſon; becauſe for want of theſe, tis Obſera- 
ble, that every Year doth not 'Yeild them. 
They are of a Blood or deep Red Colour, 
in ſize not unlike Hemp- feed, but Let un 
Globular; they contain a' Blood Coloured 
Juice, and a Worm of the ſame Colour; which 
fort of Worms Hermolaus upon Dioſcorides, 
Affirms Tinctured Silks of an Uuparallet'd' 
Beautiful Red , Scarlate or Purple; and 
that their Tinctural Virtue, was at firſt 4c. 
cidentally diſcovered, by Obſerving that the 
Hens which Eat of them, always voided 
very high Coloured excrements. Tis 
worth inſerting what our Learned Author 
faith, of the Word Carman 7. e. Crimſon , 
that it ſeems a coruption of Carbaſin, which 
's likewiſe eſteemed the principal Silk Dye; 
but what ſeems to invalidate this derivation, 
is, that the Name of Chermes, rather ap- 
pears to be given to theſe Berries by the 
Arabians, than the Greeks, fince he informs 
us, that in the Fhenician Tongue, the Worm 
was called Chermes. It 1s not reaſonable to 
imagine, that the Hrabians were ignorant of 
the Nature of the Lerries, when they gave 
them the durableName of Chermes, bywhich 
they are ar preſent called; for that the ſame 
thing ĩs at preſent called by the ſame Name, or 
| 8 * 
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to ſpeak more clearly, that it is become its 
moſt laſting and univerſal Name, is notori- 
oully evident. | 
The Common People in Germany call 
them St. Fohn's Blood, becauſe they appear 
at the Summer Solſtice, which always hap- 

ns not long before or after St Fohn's-day. 
The name of Pol;/þ Purple Berries, was un- 
doubtedly occaſion d from their being found 
in greater plenty in that Country than in o- 
thers, and their peculiar and advantagious 
Uſe of them in Dying, to which end they 
ſeem firſt, and more particularly. to be uſed, 
by the Eaſtern Countries, adjacent to Po- 
land. 
Hernitz particularly obſerveth, That they 
are found in greateſt abundance about Var- 
ſaw, and more eſpecially in the very Field, 
where the . Coronation of their King is 


commonly Celebrated ; that they grow in 


ſandy Ground,and in great plenty in Ukrania, 
and peculiarly in the largeſt and moſt 
ſandy Deſerts ; that the Crown General 
Konitz Poltzky, and others of the Poliſh No- 
bility, whoſe Seignories lay in ſuch Lands, 
uſed to ſell them to the Jews; who always 
gathered them at the proper Seaſon, and 


made their Market of them. Theſe Berries 


are generally gathered by poor People, ap- 
pointed thereto in the following manner. 
They hold up the little plant with the one 
Hand, and with the other, by the aſſiſtance 
of a Hollow Trowel, made for that purpoſe, 
they pull up the root whole, and undama- 
ged, from which they firſt ſeparate the ſan- 


dy 
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dy Earth, and then gather the Berries; and 
as ſoon as that is done, . clap the root 
into the Ground again immediately, 
which is certainly a very prudent and 
advantagious way, for no doubt but it re 
mains prolifick, or at leaſt ſheds its ſeeds, 
and produceth another in the place. When 
the Worms contained in theſe Berries come 
to maturity, they eat their way through, 
and leave their Berries, in effect, nothing 
but clear empty Husks. The People ap- 
pointed for this Work, ſelect the largeſt ſort 
of theſe Worms as they flowly march out 
of their Husks, and very carefully dry them, 
and leiſurely make them into balls, which is 
much better than the leſſer ſort, and affords 
twice as much Colour and is therefore ſold 
conſiderably dearer. Our Author further af- 
firms; That this Drug is chiefly ſold to the Ar- 
menian and Turkiſh Merchants, thoſe Nations 
Dying their Woollen and Silken Manufactures 
therewith, as alſo their Leather, but eſpeci- 
ally that fort called Saphian : With it they 
alſo dye their Hair Work, and Flockt Tapi- 
ſtries, of a Beautiful Red, as they do like- 
wiſe their Horſe-tails. This Author alſo 
obſerves, That the Hollanders buy great 
quantities of this commodity, at a great rate, 
at Dantzzck, which is a conſiderable Market 
for it; and withal, that the Dutch are wont 
to mix an equal quantity of it with their 
Cochineal before they uſe it, which not on- 
ly heightens the Dye, and renders it more 
agreeable ; but makes it take better upon 
the Ware; Cochineal of its ſelf being too 
greaſy. When 
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When the Berries are gathered, th 
moiſten them with Vinegar, or — fr 
cold Well Water, in order to kill the Worms; 
-Wwhen that is done, they immediately dry 
them, either in a moderate Stove, or Oven, or 
in a hot Sun, taking care withal, that they 
be not too dry, which: thoſe employed in 
this Work are very skilful to diſcern. 

Our Author alſo tells us, not only that 
the Ruſſan Painters, prepared à very 
Beautiful Red or Purple Colour with 
this Ingtedient, and Vinegar or Limon 
Juice, but that the beautiful Red Lake is 
prepared from it. And what is moſt re- 
markable, he aſſerts it for a certainty; that 
the Colour ſo much at preſent in eſteem, 
and which is ſold at ſo dear a rate, called 
Carmine, is prepared by the Jews and Arme- 
ans in Perſia, from this very Drug, which 
they import there from Foreign Countries; 
that a great part of the Preparation, agrees 
with the Magiſtery of Chermes Berries de- 
ſcribed by Zwelfer: He alſo affirms, that as 
well the ſo well known Spaniſh Wool, as the 
Coſmetick which comes from Turky, called 
Pezzette di Levante, is a mixture of this ingre- 
dient and Limon Juice, and particularly of this 
Red Juice prepared from the dryed Berries. 
What he faith concerning the Medicinal 
Virtue of theſe Berries, chat it is the ſame 
with the other, ſeems reaſonable enough; 
but what he talks of the diverfity conſiſt- 
ing more in the diverſity of the ſignature 
and Colour and than the Nature, I thall at 
preſent omit. 


3 
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ITis not to be doubted that as this plant 
grows more peculiarly in dry ſandy De- 


4erts, and unprofitable Lands, ſo we may 


hope for a better improvement of it than 
hath hitherto been; and that it may be one 
Day ſet on Foot, as well as ſeveral other ne- 
ceſſary things, in order to help our poor 
Country; or at leaſt prevent the Expor- 
tation of ſo much Money for Foreign Com- 
modities, which in time may be kept at 
home, an Inſtance of which we have, in 
the improving Oſiers and Woods, that was at 
firſt derided, and indeed ſo it will be as long 
as any body is left to ſpeak againſt a good 
defign. 2 38 | 
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A 
Perfect Deſcription, 


Q F 


Pot and Woad-Aſhes, 
THEIR 


Goodneſs, Duration and Preſervation, 
with ſeveral Proofs and Inſtructions 
| how to chuſe the beſt Sorts. 


Written for the Information of the 
of the Noble A KT of DYING. 


— 


A Direction. 
How to judge aright of Pot and Weed-afhes 


Irſt of all the Dryeſt and Heavieſt 
are the beſt; and that the Reader 
may be throughly enabled to di- 
 Rtinguiſh aright on this ſubject, 
wherein conſiſts the dryneſs and and weight 
of the Aſhes, we ſhall diſtinaly explain, 
I. the Dryneſs. 2. the Weight, 3. the 
Moiſtneſs, 4. the Aired, 5. the Drowned, 
and 6. the twice dryed Aſhes. 
As for the weight we mult particularly ob- 
ſerve, what fort of Os or Fatts they are in, 


from 
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from whence a judgement is to be made of it, 
iz. the Width, the Length, the Thin- 
neſs of the Wood, and the number of Staves 
with which the Barrels are made. 

The Height and Width may be meaſured 
with a Leather Girdle, and the exact Men- 
ſuration of the Barrel will enable you to 
make a judgement of the Goodneſs of the 
fiſhes therein contained. But moſt eſpecial 
regard muſt be had to the Width, becauſe 
tis of greateſt importance, an Inch in the 
Width, containing more Aſhes than a Hand- 
breadth in the Height: For Inſtance take 

ivo Farts, ſet them next each other and fill 
them full of Aſhes, after which empty them 
keeping the Aſhes by themſelves, take 
them both to Pieces and of the Planks 
make one Fatt, and it will be found to hold 
{our of the other Fatts: And tho' this ſeems 
Improbable to ſuch as are Ignorant of the 
Mathematicks, yet thoſe acquainted with 
that Science know it is Demonſtrable. 

For Example; take a round or ſquare 

Veſſel of Fifteen Inches, and Multiply it by 
its ſelf viz, Fifteen, and the Product will 
le two Hundred Twenty five Inches: But 

take a Barrel of Twenty one Inches Wide, 
and Multiply it by it ſelf, and you will 
tind the Product four Hundred Forty one 
Inches, which is very near double: As this 

Reaſon holds good in a Square, in propot- 
tion to its Diameter, ſo in proportion 
it doth in the Circumference of a Barrel: And 
as we have before Obſerved, the Thinneſs ot 
Thicknelot rhe Staves whereof the _ 

mzde, 
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made, occaſions a very great Alteration in 
the quantity of Aſhes, as you may Obſerve 
when a thin Barrel is empty, that it is much 
Wider than a thick one of the ſame ſize, 
and Conſequently will hold a Larger quan- 
tity of Aſhes, than you could Believe betore 
you try the Difterence, and conſequently 
the Weight is increaſed, as it hath ſome- 


times happened, near a Third part. 


I have before hinted ſomewhat concer- 
ing the Number of Staves. I need not ſay 
much more concering that, fince, 'tis evi- 
dant that a Barrel muſt be Larger or leis 
in Circumference, according as it is com- 

oſed of Six, Eight, Ten or Twelve Staves. 

having ſaid enough of the Barrels, 
come we now to ſpeak of the Aſhes 
therein contain'd, their Nature and Sub- 
ſtance, herein Sllowing the Judgment of 


the moſt Skiltul only. 


What ſort of Aſpes are beſt and Strongeſt. 


'T Hoſe Aſhes are eſteemed beſt, which 
when you thruſt your Knife into the 
Chincks of the Barrel, are found of a Stony 
or hard Subſtance, ſo that if you try them 
by ſtriking the Back of a Knife hard a- 
gainſt them, it Sounds as if it were ſtruck 
againſt the Stones in the Street : When up- 
on opening the Barrel the Aſhes are found 
hard, and-ſticking together in Lumps like 
Sea Cole, or come out in the ſhape 
of the Barrel, whole, well ſtuck together 
and. as if they were preſſed together, or 
2 come 
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come out in great Knobs, which the larger 
they are the better the Aſhes. Thus much 
for the Hardneſs. As for the ſoft Aſhes we 
ought Cheifly in our choice to take care of 
the Dry neſs, weight and thickneſs of the 
Barrels, that they be faſt Packed and Stick 
together in knobs, as we ſhall ſhew more at 


large, when we come to talk of the Soap- 
boilers Aſhes. 


Of the Colour of the beſt Aſhes. 


'T He Colour of the beſt Aſhes is always a 

fine blew or Sky Colour. The manner of 
examining the Colour is as follows, viz. by 
throwing a piece of very fine white Cloth 
or Crape, over the Aſhes, and if the Aſhes 
appear of a Beautiful blew through the 
thin Cloth, and the whiteneſs of the Cloth 
plainly appears as ſpread over the Aſhes, 
tis a Satisfactory proof that you have the 
beſt and fineſt Aſhes. This ſort is uſed in the 
Linnen Manufacture in Braband and by the 
thread Bleachers, and is generally the ſcar- 
ceſt ſort, and bears the higheſt price, which 
indeed, J am apt to think, it would alwayes 
do if it came in as great plenty as the other, 
becauſe of its beautiful Colour, and that it 
is endowed with all the Virtues of the o- 
ther ſorts, and beſides is not only fit to give 
a Luſtre ro Linnen and other Manufactures, 
but may alſo be uſed advantagioully to all 
other uſes. | 


Of 
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Of the Bleachers 4ſhes of Holland and other 


Watry Lands. 


THe Diſtinction betwixt theſe and the for- 
mer Aſhes, is more cuſtomary thau profi- 
table; The Dutch Bleachers buving or n. 
ſtead of the other, and preferring the later tg 
the former: but tho? the latter are ſometimes 
in thinner Barrels, and more glutinous than 
the former, yet in weight and ſtrength, they 
can by no means be compared with them. 


Of Scoring Aſhes. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of theſe ſlight Aſhes, 
put none of them are ſo much like the beſt 
ſort, inany thing as Colour, which is a Grey, 
deep Blew, and if they were alike in Virtue, 
Weight, Barrels and Packing, yet there 
would remain this difference, that this 
ſort alone is Grey, and of a deep Blew, and as 
the beſt Sky Colour'd Aſhes are covered with 
a ſort of Whiteiſh Colour, ſo theſe deep 
Blew Aſhes, on the outſide, appear of a fort 
of agreable Grey Colour; but if you find, 
the great Clots upon breaking are chiefly 
Blew, aſſure your ſelf, that they are very good 
for the ſort. Theſe Aſhes cannot be uſed in 
Whitening, becauſe as they are very foul, 

they conſequently produc2 a Lye as foul 
wheretore they are generally made uſe of 
in Scouring ; as they might be very proper- 
ly and advantagioufly in Soap-boiling, if 
the price were not 1 than the Aſhes 
13 they 
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they generally uſe, which are called Kettle- 


Goods. 


Of Soap-botlers Aſhes, or Kettle-Goods, as 


they are ſometimes called. 


VWHich require a great deal of skill, in 

the choice of them, becauſe there are 
ſeveral ſorts of them, very different in good- 
neſs from each other; ſo that our whole 
Book would not be large enough, to Treat 
this Subject perfectly, and particularly. 
Good hard Soap-Aſhes, are diſtinguiſhed as 
the other, by che Height and Width of the 
Barrels, by their Weight, Packing, and Hard- 


neſs to be diſcovered betwixt the Pipe- ſtaves 


and at each end, the weight and largeneſs 
of the clotts, and their ſticking together af- 
ter they are pounded with Staves, or as 
Iron Mineral when they are beaten together 
and packed very hard to the bottom of the 
Barrel; always conſidering that by how - 
much the larger the peices or clotts are, they 
are by ſo much the better for the Soap- 
boiler. In ſhort they differ from the other 
two ſorts in the price, being the cheapeſt 
ſort of the three, by reaſon that the Beauti- 
ful Coloured Aſhes, endewed with all the 
good qualities abovementioned, and uſed 
in Bleaching, are alſo proper for Scouring, and 
Soap-boiling, as the ſecond is proper for 
the two uſes of Scouring and Soap-boiling, 
whereas the laſt is fir to be uſed in Soap- 
boiling only; ſo that as the firſt is fit for all 
the three mentioned uſes, the ſecond for * 
© 
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of them, and the third but for one, *ris but 
Teaſonable that they ſhould be dearer in 
Proportion, if equal Quantities were with 
equal eaſe to be hadof each ſort. There is no 
great difference in the ſtrength of the three 
torts, tho' there be in the Colour. As the 
good Scouring Aſhes are as before ſaid of a 
deep Blew, ſo this laſt fort being broken to 
Pieces by an Aſh-Iron, it it appears moſtly 
Grey tho' not without ſome Mixture of 
Blew, and the Pieces as hard andpointed as 
ſo many ſmall Pieces of broken Glaſs, you 
may conclude them to be very good Soap- 
Aſhes, and tho? not Proper to Scour, yet they 
are often found as ſtrong, large and good, 
nay ſometimes larger than the ſecond ſort. 


Of New Aſhes. 


Wich are a ſort of Aſhes, that require 
ſo nice a Judgment in the Choice of 
them, that the Oldeſt and moſt experienced 
Merchant is often at a loſs; for they come 
frequently from the Eaſt Country, out of the 
Woods before they have had their proper ma- 
turating time, and are almoſt lixe unſlaked 
Lime, and of a Mealy fort of ſubſtance, ſo 
that at beſt tis hard to determine concern- 
ing their Nature. However in order to form 
as good a Jnlgment as is poilible, *ris in 
the firſt Place Neceſſary, that we have an 
eſpecial regard to their Weightineſs; to 
which purpoſe, poiſe a Hand-tul of them 
in your Hand, and it you find them weigh- 
ty, tis a very good Sign. Secondly Fill a 
| 14 Parrel 
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Barrel with them, and afterwards pour 
them out of the Barrel, Perpendicularly, 
and if they tall very Swiftly to the Ground, 
"tis no bad Sign. Thirdly, As' tis alſo a 
very good one, when they are very clean 
and White as Hail. Fourchiy, Tis another 
gocd Sign, when the Aſhes run or cling 
togethet, and begin to be full of Grains or 
Kernels, at each end of the Barrel. Fifthly, 
If when you try them, by ſticking a Knife 
into theſe Mealy Aſhes, you find ſome 
Clots of them, (the larger and harder the 
better) of as hard a Subſtance as Sea-cole. 
But if you have time enough to ſpare, to ſearch 
more Narrowly into the Goodneſs of theſe 
ſoft Aſhes, ſelect out of a Barrel of this ſort of 
Goods, the largeſt Clot or Piece, that you 
can find, which you may obſerve to be rather 
like Stone, than a Clod of Aſhes, and is what 
oftendeceives the unwary and unexperienced 
Soap-boiler, and cauſes him to complain of 
his Aſhes, as if he were Cheated. But for 
farther information, lay this Clot in the 
Air a few Dayes, and it will feparate and 
become a Mealy ſoft ſort of Aſhes, like the 
_ reſt from whence you took it; then take it 
in, Work and pack it as you intend it ſhall 
remain. in the ſame manner as hard and 
ſoft Aſhes uſe to be Packed, and by de- 
grecs it will become ſoft, then Part of it 
will grow hard, and ſome will be 
found of a midling ſort betwixt both, and 
2 Third ſott as Meal; of which laſt ſort, 
take one Pound and half, moiſten it and 
{er it ſtand ſeycral Hours, and if it becomes 
4s 
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as if it were hard Baken together, tis good, 
and the harder the better: But if on the 
Contrary it grows ſofter, and is ſtreaked or 
mixed with a Yellow reddiſh Colour, and 
you find that it doth not Cement or grow | 
together into hard Clotts or Lumps, but 
Still remains of a Mealy Subſtance, you 
may conclude that 'tis of the very worſt 
ſort of all, that it is not New, but hath 
long been Burnt, and is worth very 
little or at moſt but about half the Price 
of the other ſort. 


What follows is worth your Obſervation and 
Care. 


THe New Aſhes require a very diligent 
| care in examining them, becauſe we 
may therein eafily be miſtaken by Judg- 
ing them Newer or Staler then they really 
are; to prevent which as much as is poſſible, 
their Age may partly be known by the marks 
of the Woods, from whence they come 
yearly; by the Colour of the Aſhes, and by 
obſerving whether the Heads and Botroms 
of the Barrels be covered on the inſide with 
Aſhes, or rather with the corruption or putre- 
faction thereof, which always ſticks to the 
Bottoms, ſides, and joints of the Barrels, if the 
Aſhes are old. The age of the ſtaves whereof 
the Barrels are made, and the Hoops, may 
afford alſo ſome light: But the beſt way is 
to ſearch through the whole Barrel, and if 
you find them ſoft in the middle, accompanied 
with the abovementioned hard undigeſted 
Lumps 
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Lumps or Clots, then you may certainly 
conclude, that the Aſhes are New: The 
New Aſhes, are often ſprinkled with Wa- 
ter, and by the aſſiſtance of moiſtning 


the top of the Barrel is heated, which 


ſprinkling together with'the help of the Air, 
(which contributes very much) kills the 


_ uppermoſt Aſhes if they are even Packed, 


tho* the innermoſt remain very good 
New Aſhes; and this Imprudent careleſneſs 
often preſents the Buyer with an Advan- 
tagious Bargain, the Aſhes not looking ſo 
Sightly as is hinted above. But enough 
on our firſt Head, till we come to ſpeak 
in General concerning the diminiſhing the 
Clots. In the mean time you ought to remem- 
ber carefully that when New Athes comes in, 
you may make Lye cheapeſt, as Experience 
hath always ſhewyn; for the ſoft Aſhes that 
are clotted will yeild more Lye, than the hard, 
for which Reaſon the ſoft is cheap and beſt 
Husbandry, and the hard Dear. 

The hard ſort of Aſhes is not ſo apt to 
decay and looſe its ſtrength with the 
length of time as the ſoft, which decayes 
apace, wherefore 'tis always ſold cheaper, 
and the newer it is to be ſure the ſtronger it 
is, and in the boiling emits its Saline Vir- 
tue very ſwiftly; but on the contrary the 
hard Aſhes, tho' New, do not looſe fo 
much of their ſtrength by keeping a long 
time as the other, tho' they decay 
more in two or three Years, than in one. 
Bur the fine Sky Colour d Aſhes before 
mentioned, in dry and fine Weather, — 
ept 
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kept a Year or a Year and half, often prove 
as good, and the Colour as bright, as ar firſt, 
nay ſometimes they are better tor Bleach- 
ing and Thread dreſſing and ſuch like ſorts 


of uſes. But as to the hard and ſoft ſort 


of Soap-Aſhes, which we cheifly deſigned 
to treat of here, the demand for them de- 
pends very much on the dearneſs or cheap- 
neſs of Hemp or Rape Oyl, and the dear- 
neſs or abundant Plenty of Pot-aſhes, 
as we ſhall more largely hereafter make 


appear. 
Of Wett Aſhes. 


IH Wetneſs of Aſhes is owing to the 

Misfortune of their being Tranſported 
in Leaky Boats upon the Rivers, near whence 
they come. The wett they Catch by the 
Barrels their being thrown too hard to the 
Ground, or too roughly Handled, which 
conſequently makes them Leaky; for when 
the Water comes to your Aſhes, the wet- 
ting damages them very much, which may 
alſo happen from the Ill hooping of the 
Casks, the diſtance of the Staves, or hardneſs 
of the Clods, which may make way for 
the entrance of Water, which Imbibes the 
beſt lixivial Salt and leaves the Aſhes very 
feeble, eſpecially if they continue long in 
the Water; and *tis Obſervable that the har- 
der the Aſhes are, the more damage they 
always receive from the wett. Theſe wett 
Aſhes keep their Colour very well a 
good while, eſpecially it they are kept -: 

moi 
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moiſt Places, and alſo the Barrels cloſe 
ſhut. But as ſoon as they are expoſed to 
the Air, or the Sun doth but Shine upon 
them, the Colour Dyes, and from Blew 
turns Pale, like Bricklayers Morter. But 
to try the Goodneſs of them, alter taking 
oft the Head of the Barrel, dig up ſome of 
the Aſhes pretty deep, and taſt them, keep- 
ing them upon your Tounge, as long as 
you find them contain any ſharp biting 
Quality, and if you find that laſts for a 
Conſiderable time, then the Aſhes are good; 
but if it 1 Vaniſhes, they are not 
worth much. 8 | 
In the ſame manner you may try the 
Clots of the remainder either inthe middle vr 
bottom, by holding them to your Tongue, 
to taſt, by which you may Judge of it as is 
before directed; And if you can ſplit the 
bottom of the Barrel in two Peices, and 
where the Wood is ſplit, examine careful- 
ly, if the Lye of the Aſhes have Corroded 
deep into the Wood, and Whether the Co- 
lour of the Plank be Brown-red, if you 
find it H, and that the Aſhes have pene- 
trated deep into it, *tis a very good Sign 
and it hath a good deal of Pot-aſh in it, 
but if you find it contrary you may be ſure 
tis not good. This ſort of drowned Aſhes 
may alſo be known by other Marks, for 
when the Barrels are Sunk ro the Bottom, 
the way ot Fiſhing them up is always 
with Leavers or Poles with ſharp Iron 
points, mide on Purpoſe for that uſe, and 
often before they can hit atight, to bring 
. them 
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them up, it happens that they Strike them 
fkyeral times into the Barrels between the 
Staves, Ec. Which gives a fair Opportu- 
nity, of Examining the Goodneſs of the 
Aſhes by the above mentioned and cther 
ways of Tryal; but if it have loſt its biting 
quality, tis of no Value. 

There are al ſo other accidents, which da m- 
age and moiſten Aſhes, viz. The atryncſs 
of the Wood where they were burnt ; occaſi- 
oned either by much Rain, Hail, Snow; or in 
the Tranſportation from the places where 
they are burnt. Whether the Aſhes at the bot- 
tom of the Barrel be damaged, may caſily be 
known by the Water that ſtands about it, 
which will be foul it it be ſo, and fo far as the 
Tub ſtands under may eafily he diſcerned 
by the moiſture of the Pipe-ſtaves and Bot- 
tom, for the uppermoſt part where the Water 
hath not come you will find dry : *Tis a 
certain rule alſo that thoſe Aſhes, which have 
been wetred or drown'd in Running Waters, 
are by no means ſo ſtrong as thoſe which 
have been wetted in Ships, or Boats, the rea- 
ſon whereot is plainly that flowing Waters 
waſh away the ſtrength of the Aſhes, whereas 
the ſtrength of the diſſolved Aſhes remains 
yet amongſt the other. And farther; when 
the Aſhes are fiſhed out of the Water, and the 
Fatts ſett upon one another, ſo that the Lye 
drops oft them upon the Earth, you will find 
. the undermoſt the wetteſt and brown on 
the out fide, as long as they are kept from 
Air Wind and Sun, but if they are expoſed 
thoſe Barrels which have been wetted be- 


come 
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come outwardly White mixt with a Red- 
diſh and Pale Colour. 

Alſo in ſome Woods where the good dry 
Aſhes become like the laſt mentioned, by 
being prepared upon their fowl Earth, tho 
theſe are really the beſt fort of all, and 
much better than the forementioned wett 
Aſhes : This fort of Aſhes frequently re- 
mains a year or longer in the, Woods, for 
want of Froſty Weather, good roads or Snow, 
without which they cannot be hrought to 
the Shipping Places; and in the Spring and 
Harveſt they often want Water, and their 
Rivulets become Innavigable, in the Place 
where they are made, ſo that they are forc- 
ed to let their Aſhes lye a whole Year in 
theopen Air, expoſed to the Injuries of Snow, 
Rain and Wind, and conſequently *tis not to 
be wondered, that there happens ſome Da- 
maged wet Aſhes amongſt them. Theſe if 
the Earth be good are a throughly Profita- 
ble fort of Bracks or - Aſhes, and appear 
of ſeveral ſorts, ſome hard ſome ſoft c. 
Each according to its kind and the Nature of 
the Earth, which is often better than ſome 
of the forementioned : And when theſe are 
brought together, they are not much eſteem- 
ed, and therefore are Sold at low Rates, tho 
they almoſt always prove better, than was 


expected. 
Of Damaged or Wet ſoft Aſhes. 


II ſoft and weak Aſhes, if they come 
to be wet, have this Advantage = 
the 


r I” a. 
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the wet hard Aſhes, that they are not ſo 
ſoon wet through, and that when Waſhed 
through with Water, they do not ſo quickly 
loſe all their ſtrength as the hard; for 
being of a Mealy Nature, their ſtrength is 
not ſo ſoon rinced away as the harder ſort, 
which when it hath Lain long in Water, 
very often is utterly Deprived of all its 
Virtue, as we have before hinted, and may 
eaſily be tryed. w— . 


Of Damaged or Wet Aſhes, Wetted in Freſh 


or in Salt Vater. 


; * Undeniably certain that all wetted 

Aſhes (ſuppoſing them alike in Good- 
neſs) that have been Damaged by freſh 
Water, are much better than thoſe which 
are injured by ſalt Water; Becauſe the ſalt 
Water is very injurious to, and unfit for Lye, 
and thoſe ſo Damaged are utterly unfit for 
Soap- making; the truth of which plainly ap- 
pears by Experience, for after great Charge 
and Trouble, they always make bad Soap, 
to the Great loſs of Soap-boilers, wherefore 
theſe Aſhes are as much as is Poſhble to be 

always avoided. 


Of the ſeveral Sorts of Aſhes which come 
from ſeveral Places. 


YEveral ſorts of Aſhes, come from Poland 
to Dantzick, which are marked with 

. Crowns, that mark being ſet on by a ſworn 
Officer thereto appointed in the following 
manner. 
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manner. The Aſhes being Unladen out of 
the Ships upon the Aſh-wharfe; the Bar- 
rels are laid in one two three or four 
Rows, over againſt each other, at ſuch a 


Diſtance as the Officer may eaſily go be 


twixt the Rows, which he doth as follows. 
Hecarrys with him a long Large Knife, anda 
Cooper's Adds, with the latter he holds 
down the Staves of the Belly of the Bar- 
Tels, in order to get his Knife in at the 
Chinks or Joints, to ſee whether the Aſhes 
be clean. or no, and after ſtirring his 
Knife about, if he finds the Goods to be 
clean and white, he orders the Workmen 
to mark the Fatt with the Crown and the 
Arms of the City, which they burn in it; 
It is not his buſineſs in the leaſt to take 


care, whether they are ſoft or hard: But if 


they're fowl and not white enough, then he 
Marks them by ſtriking his Adds twice 
a croſs the uppermoſt Stave of the Barrel, 
that is Exactly in the middle: And this 
ſort is Generaly Z leſs in Value, than the 
Crown'd, and at Amſterdam is fold from 
two Flemiſh Dollars to three per Laſt leſs 
than the Crowned ; *tis called Brack, and if 
it be yet {lighter, *ris called Bracks-Brack, 
that is ſlight or ſimple Brack, being marked 
with deep cutt Notches in the Hoops, with- 
out any Burnt mark. This {lighter ſort is 
commonly called Wood Bracks, they com- 
ing from the ſame Earth, and being part 
of the ſame ſort of Aſhes with the other, 
but are not here diſtinguiſhed for being wet; 


and thcſe are allo 10 fl. Cheaper in 74 


portion. 
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Oy Konigsherg A hes. 
THe Aſhes brought to Konigsberg from Fo- 


land, Lithuania, and Ruſia; are brackt 
or markt as at Dantzick, only with a dif- 
ferent mark. The beſt is markt with a 
Bears: claw burnt on the Barrel, and where 
you find it wanting you may conclude, it is 
rack, which is called Hoorn at Amſterdam, 
and the rebate of the price is four Florins 
Poliſh money, and at Amſterdam, fix Florins 
per Laſt; and that which doesnot come up 
to the ſort called Hoorn is Bracks Brack and 
is marked as at Dantzick, with this diffe- 
tence that the rebate at Konigsberg is 8 and 
at Amſterdam 12 Florins. 2 Th 


Of Riga Aſhes. 


AShes are alſo brought from Ruſkz, Cour- 
land, and other Places to Riga, and are 
there Bracked and marked, .as beforemen; 
tioned ; but there is a Difference in the 
Hoops, which are called Spieged-boll - And 
the other ſort commonly called Beeren 
Klaw, or Bears Claw, marked with a burnt 
mark of a Hand and Star, is fold at Riga 
for four Dollars the Laſt, at 4mferdam tor 
nine Guilders leſs than the Spiegel-boll ; 
if it will not come up to Spiegel- 
boll, tis called Brack and the Barrels are 
marked with a deep Notch Exactly in the 
middle; And the Rich or beſt Brack, which 
is mixed with the Spiegel-boll, has a Star 
— burnt 
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burnt on one end. At Riga one Barrel 
of Boll, is worth- two of Brack, and at 
Amſterdam, you may have three of Brack 
for two of Spiegel. | 


A Diſcourſe of Pot-aſhes. 


Ot-aſhe is come ſo Generally into uſe, that 

if theLye neceſſary to a Tunn of Soa 
differs, only Ten or Twelve, from that of 
Waydaſhe, the Soap-boilers uſe Pot-aſhes 
in its ſtead, which renders ſome skill in that 
as neceſſary as in Waydaſh or Willowaſh, 
Firſt we muſt look after the Purity of the Co- 
lour, that it be Blew without any mixture 
of Green or Earth , Salt or Stone, like Pot- 
aſhes, or any other Aſhes, or that any fine 
blew Weydaſhe be amongſt it, all which 
you muſt have an eſpecial regard to in youi 
choice; for ſome Pot-Aſhes, which comes 
from Riga, is neither half ſo good, nor worth 
halt ſo much as the beſt, which comes from 
Ronigsberg, or Dantzick. Thoſe who judge 
of-Pot-Aſhes by their burning; and the large 


Sri of Lye, that drops, whether thick 


oul.or clear, as ſoon as ever the matter turns 
to Aſhes, ought rather to conclude, concer- 
ning the quantity or weight of the Aſhes; 
than to infer that they arc ſtrong and good: 
beſides there is a ſort of Pot-aſhes which 
when it is new or at firſt coming, you find 
as well coloured as the beſt, if ypu attempt 
to uſe it then; but if kept a while or is old, 
it grows weak; and the longer it is kept 


the feebler it becomes; for the great _ | 
11 


* 
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A 
diſſolve and break and it turns like the 
unſetled or unclotted Waydaſhe when exp6- 
ſed to the Air, or crumbles like a Medlar ; © 
that we ſhould firſt confider whether ir be 
wg dr tie 4 Ä 1915 430 
rom Nonigsberg comes uently, ve 
indifferent Por-aſhes, ck hs — N 
than that of Riga, and often better than the 
Dantzick. Tho' I queſtion not but in every 
Place, the Burners diligently aim at the 
beſt, From Dantzick there comes a ſort of 
good Aſhes, as well as from Koningsberg 
which are a fort of Riga Aſhes. 5 
But to purſue my firſt Deſign, to in- 
ſtrut my Reader, how to know the beſt 
Pot-aſhes. Then as far as the bare Eye will 
lead him, he ought to ſte that they be firſt 
of a Beautiful Colour, and Blew. Secondly 
that they be Clotred together in. Large 
Pieces, -ftreaked with White throughout, 
as the Blew Whet-ſtone is with a Whitiſh 
Grey. Thirdly, that as ſoon as they begin 
to be touched with the Lye, They 5 
Immediately Glutinous, and when you find 
them Glutinous, they are alſo greaſy and 
{li . Theſe are three very Good Signs. 
Fo try the difference in the Goodneſs 
of Pot-aſhes yer farther, and that we may 
be able ro diſtinguiſh betwixt Good and 
better. Take out of every Barrel, you de- 
ſign to prove, an equal quantity. viz, Aa 


Pound or more; and put each Pattern into 


a Pot apart, pour upon each an equal 
uantity of Water, ſer them in a Proper 
lace, and let them ſtand Ten, Fifteen, 

K 2 Twen- 
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Twenty, or Twenty. four Hours, ſtirring 
them very well till all be diſſolved, then 
Examine which Por hath the cleareſt Lye, 


and which is beſt Diſſolved, and that 


which you find fo is certainly the belt at 
this time; tho' the other may come to be 
good in time; and then which is of the beſt 
Colour when diſſol ved is beſt. And by this 
rule you may alſo examine, which is the 
ſecond beſt, and which is the worſt; alſo 
when the Lye is clear and throughly diſ- 
ſolved you may find Earth, Sand or other 
droſs or ſedinent at the Bottom; wherefore 
take a piece of Dutch Soap, of the bigneſs of 
a Wallnut; and put into one of the potts 
to the Lye, and if it ſwims at the top, add 
juſt ſo much Water as will cauſe the piece 
of Soap to ſink to the Bottom, then imme- 
diately take out the piece of Soap and put 
it into one of the other pots of Lye, and if 
it ſwims pour in Water as before till it finks 


and ſo on from one Pot to another; and 


that Pot that receives the moſt Water before 
the Soap finks, you may firmly conclude 
to contain the firmeſt and beſt Aſhes, and you 
may judge of the reſt in proportion to the 
quantity of Water you find in them. But 
notwithſtanding all this care you will find 
ſometimes a ſort of Aſhes, which pro- 


| duces a thick Lye, and preſently turns to 


a ſlimy mothery ſubſtance, and will float 
the Soap and take as much Water as the 
beſt ſort of all. | 

Tho' this is aſſerted by ſome, yet accor- 
ding to my opinion it is hardly * 
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The clear and well G 51 Lye, a 
very much in value, from that which will 
not diſſolve, and femains hard and fit; 
and tho? not only the Soapboilers beat it 
and uſe it in Soap-boiling, without any in- 
convenience, but the Wi. 
dreſſers, Glaſs-makers, and others ſome- 
times follow their Example, yet the clear 
and well diſſolved is the fron geſt beſt 
and moſt certain, and the thick is indeed 
only fit for Soap-boilers. | 
Twill not be amiſs to add directions 
how to make an exact Calculation of the 
ſtrength” and goodneſs of the Aſhes by the 
quantity of Water; as for inſtance, Having 
put in each Pot one Pound of Pot-Aſnes, 
and, to try, a quart of Water, but upon exa- 
mination you find that the firſt pot will 
hear before the Soap ſink fifteen ſixteenths 
Fa gquart more (more or leſs as it happens) 
e ſecond will bear twelve ſixteenths more, 
the third ten, and the fourth eight, and 
ſo on; then ſtate the queſtion as follows 
viz. if one Pound hold ing Thirty one ſix- 
wel of Water, coſt three pence, whit, 
ought to be paid for Twenty one Sixteens, 
Twenty fix"Sixreens,* or Twenty four 'Six- 
teen in Proportion; and work: it according 
to the Arithmetical Rule. You may alſo 
take another way by the quantity of Lye. 
ſtating the queſtion thus, If Fifteen Sixteens 
of a Quart of Lye, coſt three pence, what 
will Twelve Sixteenths of a Quart? and ſo 
on in Proportion. The ſame Method may 
alſo be taken with the Sand, Earth, 
K 3 Stone 
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ſtone, droſs and whatever is found undiſol- 
ved inthe Lye; as for Example, If in one pot 
containing one Pound weight of Aſhes, I 
find not melted, and that is not Pqt-Aſh, the 
quantity of an Ounce when dryed ax one 16th, 
therefore in the Hundred Weight there 
muſt, be in propotion Six Pound and 2 
quarter of the ſame droſs, and conlequent- 
ly the Aſhes are ſo much leis worth : And 
you may take the ſame Meaſures, in compu- 
ting all the defects and faults, tho? they are 
not here. Particularized. Tho' at . preſent 
theſe ſorts of Goods grow yearly better, as 
thoſe marked A. B. C that ſeem d to appear 
rather fryed in a Pan than Burnt, and yet 
were very little faulty: Sometimes you have 
2 of ou 2 and n of three 
Stivers, and it Sto difter more one 
Year = rr Anno. 1690. moſt 
Aſhes lookt only as if they had been fryed 


—_ 


in à Pan, but yet were of an extraordinary 
Beautiful Colour, moſtly Grey, and the 
Aſhes proved very well: Twould be too te- 
dious to Particularize any more on this 
Subject; which is at preſent come to ſuch, 
4 perfection that every Aſh-Burner of a 
Wood, ſets his particular mark upon his 
Barrels as Fiſehs is A. T. X.. 


. a. * 
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5 A Short i 
APPENDIX. 

- INFORMING e 
What Pot and Waydaſhes are; 
and How Made. 


— 


”, 
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Heſe Aſhes being not only uſed in 

all 8 but alſo found 
neceſſary in almoſt every parti- 

cular Dye, .it cannot therefore be 

Labour loſt, to deſcribe the Nature of 
them, and to inform how they are made. 
We have before in the Univerſal Inſtruction 
for Dying, being the firſt Part of this Book, 
hinted what theſe Aſhes are, and how prepa- 
red; but, upon Conſideration, that that Sub- 
ject, ſeem'd to be a little too briefly Handled 
there, we ſhall here Treat it more at large. 
- To make Pot-aſhes, they take clean 
Wood-aſhes, particularly thoſe of hard 
Woods and (for the greater certainty) glow- 
ing hot, that they may the better extract 
their fatneſs: Theſe they Diſſolye in boil- 
ing hot Water, which Operation produces 
a very ſharp Lye; which if they have 4 
Kettle full or more they prepare as fol- 

lows; Firſt they fill one half full (always 

K 4 taking 
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taking care that the Kettles are Iron, not 
Copper, or a little more, and above the 
Kettle they place à Fatt filled with the 
mentioned Lye, towards the bottom where- 
of they clap in a little Tap. They make 
a very good Fire under the Kettle, in order 
to Dry up the Watery Part of the Lye; 
which as ſoon as it begins to boil away 
— faſt, they ſet the Tap in the Lye 
att, a running into the Kettle, the Stream 
being about the bigneſs of a Straw, to ſup- 
ply that Part which Evaporates. Then 
Stirring it about Diligently, they boil the 
Lye by degrees till it boils Thick, when 
it begins to make a Noiſe like Stroaks 
in the Air, Occaſion'd by the Thick Salt 
which the Lye Veilds, ant is ſettled to the 
bottom; After which they diligently ſtir 
it continually, and by keeping it hot eva- 
porate. all it's Moiſture, till it becomes a 
Browniſh, ſharp, thick, warm, ſtony Sub- 
{tance, and t hen tis dug or broken out of 
the Kettle, and cuppel upon bright burn - 
ing Coals, till it becomes White, Gray or 
Blewiſh. This is the preparation of 
what is called Por aſhes, and is performed 
Cheifly at Doru and Tautenburg not far from 


Fens. 


Wayd. aſhes are prepared in the ſame man- 


ner, from the Aſhes of burnt Wayd, that is 
Willow. The French frequently inſtead 
of theſe Wayd or Willow Athes, uſe Wine- 
droſs or Lee-Aſhes, particularly the thick 
Lees which the Brandy Diſtiller, after ha- 
Ying extracted all its Spirit and 2 — 
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leaves as a Caput Mortuum behind : This 
they dry and burn, and by making Lye of 
it, boiling and preparing as above recited 
in the Caſe of Pot-aſhes, extract its Saline 
Subſtance ; and this they call Cendres Gra- 
velles, or Potaſſe, or Cendres cuites. In France 
they uſe Calcined Tartar ſometimes, which 
they Calcine ro white ſharp Aſhes in an 0- 
pen Veſſel upon the Fire. . 
is notwithſtanding undoubtedly certain 
that there is no real difference in all theſe, 
Lixivial Salts, in their Vertue and Operati- 
on, but one is really as good as the other, 
tho' they differ very much in the Price, a 
Pound of Tartar coſting more than forty 
Pound of Oak or Birch. However in the 
Preparation of all theſe Lye Salts, care muſt 
be: taken that it be weil performed. 

Thoſe Aſhes are always beſt, that don't 
run to Water, or Diſſolve in the Celler for 
if they do that, they have been falſifyed 
with Rock Salt, or Salt- peter, which laſt 
happens, when the Aſhes have ſtood a lon 
time before boiling our of the Lye, an 
contracted ſome Moiſture from the Air; 
after the Boiling then they incline towards 
the Nature of Salr-peter, which Spoils their 
Operation. - _ 

Which is that they Heighten, and Subti- 
lize Dyes or Colours to a great degree, an 
Inſtance of which you may obſerve, by tak- 
ing a Glaſs full of thin Brafil Suds or infu- 
ſion, into which if you pur a little Pot- aſhe 
Lye, it turns it from a bright Purple to a 
Violet Colqur. Or grind a little SapGreen 
am 
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in fair Water, to which add a ſmall quanti- 
ty of Pot-aſhe Lye, and it will change it 
Immediately to a very bright Yellow. The 
fading colours extracted from Flowers, as 
Water tinctured with red Roſes, upon the 
addition of a little Lye becomes Green; and 

a little Blewlake diſſolved in Water will 

turn Green upon puting in a little of 
this Lye : But this Lye utterly ſpoils the 

Black-Dye, by turning it to the bright co- 

lour, of the infuſion of Gall. Now in the lit. 

tle foregoing Tra of Silk Dying, I remem- 

ber *tis directed to rince the black Silks out 

m Pot-Aſhe Lye, yet it requires ſome con- 
fideration whether it really doth any good 

or rather no hurt. 4 4 | 

The Indians burn an Aſh from the leaves 

of a certain Tree called Adam's Fig-tree, and a 
boil it up till it becomes a very ſharp Lye, 
in which they ſoak their Raw Silk juſt as 
it comes Yellow from the Silk-Worms, fo 
long till it becomes white as Snow, as 
Tavernier tell us in his Voyage to India, 
Chap. 7. where he deſcribes the Kingdom 7 
F ay | 
' Undoubtedly this Pot-Aſhe, and all 
Wood-Aſhe-Lye muſt be extraordinary 
ſtrong when tis ſeveral times boiled with 
unſlaked Lime and Water, as the Soap- 
boilers do, for then it becomes ſo corrofive 
and ſharp that it crumbles Hair and Fea- 
thers into pulſe. 
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Woollen Manufactures all ſorts 
of Colours: : 
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The Culture of Druggs 
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| - Ingredients uſcd therein. 


and Thread, conduce very much to 
the Improvement and Advantage of 
Trade; Dying, whichadorns them with 
that agreeable variety of Colours, in imita- 
tion of what is molt Beautiful in Nature, 
is the Soul which animates them; and with- 
out which they would be Spiritleſ Bodies. 
Wool and Silk which in their natural 
Colour, rather ſhew the ruſticity of the 
times, than any Genius in Man or the po- 
liteneſs of the Age; would afford but a ve- 
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ry indifferent Commerce, if Dying did not 
give *em thoſe Beauties, which cauſe a de- 
mand, and render em deſirable even amongſt 
the barbarous Nations. - - 
All vifible things are diſtinguiſh'd, and be. 
come deſirable by their Colours; and tis 
not ſufficient that the Colours are fine, to 
ſupport and incourage the Trade of ftuffs; 
but they ought alſo to be good and equally 
laſting with the Stuffs themſelves. The ex- 
ample of Nature its ſelf clearly informs us 
of the difference: For if ſhe beſtows but a 
weak Colour upon Flowers, which quickly 
fades; ſhe alters her meaſures in Herbs, Me. 
tals and pretious Stones, which, ſhe endows 
with a ſtronger Dye, and a Colour pro- 
portion d to their duration. 
+ 4 work grt or We have in France great plen- 
Woad lo called. ty of Woad, ( aide) red Mad- 
Alte Tafel, der, Chermes Berries, Spaniſh 
WF Broom and + Walnut Trees; not 
MR war to mention ſeveral other: Ingre- 
De Racine ie. a dients; the Enumeration, Cul- 
from ſeveral iure and Advantdges of which, 
partsofche Wal. J ſhall ſhew in the Twelfth 
Part of the Inſtructions; and 
indeed we want only Cocheneal to make us 
poſſeſſors of the Six beſt Druggs for Dy ing. 
Are not we then blind Enemies to our own 
welfare, in deſpiſing theſe excellent 45 
and draining our Native Country of its 
Money to purchaſe unprofitable Druggs of 
ſtrangers, which only ſerves to Baſtardize 
our Dyes and ruine our trade in Stuffs; and 
in the mean time ipgratefully ** the 
Bene 
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Benefits which liberal Nature advantageou- 
ly diſtributes to us. ; ; 
. Twas for this reaſon that His Majeſty 
out of His Juſtice and Prudence, cauſed 
general Rules to be made for the better 
encouragement o Manufactures and = 
ing, and made them be Regiſtred in His 
Preſence in- the . Court of Parliament of 
Paris Aguſt 13 1669. and ſent Commiſſio- 
ners to put them in execution in all His 
Provinces, the ſucceſs of which has diſco- 
vered its ſelf in a very advantagious refor- 
mation in. all our Manufactures. But as 
tis impoſſible to remedy at once all the 
abuſes are crept. into the Manufacture of 
Dying alone, by. the-injury of Time and the 
Villany or Ignorance of Men: And as *tis not 
to be expected that any thing ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely perfected in the beginning: So 
Time diſcover'd other evils which wanted 
to be cured and faults which wanted to be 
mended. But His Majeſty being inclin'd to 
put His laſt Hand to this Work; was of 
opinion that it could not be better done, 
than by cauſing Inſtructions to be drawn up 
more extenſive than His Rules; which 
ſhouw'd not only be capable to direct the 
Dyers in the obſervation of the mention'd 
Rules, and · preparing good and Beautiful 
Dyes: But alſo to enable the Judges of the 
** &c, to 2 the _ . 

ut perhaps ſome may object againſt this 
inftrudlion that it is — that it 
diſcovers too many of the Secrets of Dying, 
and gives ſtrangers an opportunity = take 
adyan- 
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advantage of it. But as it is impoſſible to 
inſtruct French men otherwiſe; and we can- 
not be too nicely exa& to prevent the decay 
and prevent the welfare of this Art; this 
objection - ſeems too weak to deprive the 
poten of this Work; eſpecially it we con 

der that the utmoſt care that can be ta- 
ken to keep up the Secrets of Dying, cannot 

hinder ſome to whom they muſt be in. 
truſted from publiſhing them in a ſtrange 
Country, if encouraged with the proſpett 
of a ſmall ö to themſelves hut; and 
on the other ſide Strangers can reap no be- 
nefit by this inſtruction, without produce- 
ing in their Country a greater demand for 
the Dying Materials which France affords, 
the Profit of which will abundantly com- 
penſate our Secret of Dying. And we can - 
not but obſerve that the Spaniards, who by 
all poſſible means have endeavour'd to k 
their Trade to the Indies cloſe lock'd- up, 
have not made ſo good a Market of it as 
the Hollanders who Publiſh'd theirs as much 
as poſſible by their Writings. fit 

Others aſſert that Dying ought to be 
left free, and without the leaſt reſtriction, 
becauſe the good and durable Dyes enhance 
the price of our Stuffs, and conſeuqently 
hinder our Trade by leſſening the demands: 
But the anſwer is eaſy, for this riſe of the 
price (whilſt the Money ſtayes in France 

y reaſon of the uſe of our own Druggs) 
being much leſs, than the profit that a- 
riſes thereby, cannot be conſiderable nor 
injurious to the publick, for *tis well _—_ 
2 that 
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that a Cloth of fifteen or twenty Livres the 
Ell, being well Dyed with red Madder, 
is but fifteen or fixteen Sols the Ell dea- 
rer, than one that is not, nor does the ſame 
Cloth well Dyed with Woad become any 
dearer than as with Madder; tho, in the 
real value, Beautiful Wearing, Goodneſs of 
Colour, and Laſting of the Stuff, tis one 
third better. Experience convinces us that 
the Spaniſh black Cloaths have always been 
referred. to the Dutch and Engliſb purely 
for the excellence of their Dye; tho* the 
Wool is of equal goodneſs and the make 
of the latter incomparably better than Spa- 
1iþ and much cheaper. 
Tris impoſfible to wear Purple, Dove Co- 
lour, deep or light Violet Colours (Dyed 
with Braſil Wood) one month without fa- 
ding, ſoiling, ſpoting and ſtaining : And theſe 
Colours after they are Dyed Crimſon coſt 
indeed ſomewhat more, but you have then 
2 Colour which will continue Beautiful as 
long as the Stuffs themſelves, and if Spoted 
with dirt or greaſe can eafily be Scoured 
and cleaned without danger of loſing or 
injuring the Colour. 
« Rouge de Ca. „The Red * Madder-dye is a 
22 Colour which never fades or 
changes, and is near as cheap as 
that done with Brafil which is a baſtard Co- 
lour, befides that the former grows in France 
-_ =_ latter is the product of a forreign 
and. 
Indigo which produces a baſtard Colour 


is only uſed becauſe it is ſometimes chea- 
per 
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per tho often dearer than Woad, which 
yeilds one. of the beſt Colours in the World, 
and hath formerly vaſtly. enriched Langue- 
doc. The firſt Drugg being a ſtranger, 
wou'd it not be reaſonable to prefer the 
the ſecond for being our own, tho' we had 
no reſpect to the fineneſs of its Colours ? 
The difference in the price betwixt a true 


and a baſtard Colour in narrow Stuffs is 


Jo ſmall, that the beſt Black of the Serges 

+ valexnty Serge 4e Rone or de & Challons cannot 

Salons, © coſt above four Sols more than 
the worſt and the  Razes de 

Chartres and Etamines d' Amiens but two Sols; 

and yet thoſe who are to wear them would 
not be without the Colour for one third 
part of the Stuff. 
In this Inſtruction there is a good provi- 
ſion made for Stuffs of ſmall value that they 
may not want a Dye ſuitable to their fineneſs 
and duration, without being at a great ex- 
pence; tho Dying never makes the Stuffs 
much dearer without the Colour its ſelf be 
extraordinary, and the Stuffs thereby ren- 
dred more vendible. 

If the difference in the price betwixt a 
ood and bad Dye is inconſiderable in 
tufts, *tis yet leſs in Woolls which are 

uſed in mixed Stuffs, for they don't require 

an extraordinary bright Dye ; neither do 
they take up many nor any very dear Druggs: 
becauſe in Stuffs of this nature Dyed Wool 
is commonly mixed with raw or undyed 
and good and dear Colours with worſe an 
cheaper. 


One 
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One Ell of Cloth of Ten, Twelve or Fit» 
teen Livres the Ell, weighs about three pounds, 
in which we need put no more than a third 
or fourth part of Violet Crimſon Wool in 
the mixture; and tho* that be the deareſt 
Colour which can be uſed in this mixture 
yet according to the 48 Article of this In- 
ſtruction with a ſmall ground of Madder 
or wild or Baſtard-Cocheneal, the price of 
Cloath will not be raiſed above five or fix 
Sols the Ell higher than the baſtard Dye 
tho' the mixture is really one third better 
in goodnels. 

It there are other Dyes which enhance 
the price of mixt Cloths equaily or near 
as much as Crimſon, there are ſeveral others 
that do not augment the price above two 
Sols the Ell, beſides in a mixt Colour where 
a third part Crimſon (or any dear Dye) is 
once uſed, for Thirty times, there is not a- 
bove For g or none at all uſed. 

An Etamine de Rheims & de Chalons which 
ought to be 11 or 12 Ells long, and weighs 
ordinarily about Three pounds, requires but 
a Third or almoſt one half of black Wool 
in the mixture, which being firſt Dyed Sky 
colour with Woad is but Four or Five Jai 
dearer than unwoaded Wool.,which doth not 
come to above Five Denzers the Ell, not to 
{ſpeak of thoſe Etamines where they don't 

ut above one Sixth or Eighth of black 
Tool, which makes the difference {till 
leſs, tho* the Stuff is one Sixth part bet. 
ter to the buyer, beſides that the black which 
has been firſt * blew wears better 
and 
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and is much ſtronger than that which has 
nor. 

He muſt be very ignorant in Dying and 
the Manufacture of Stuffs, that can believe 
that Woad renders the Wool hard or un- 
tractable, and rears or hinders the combing of 
it, when tis very well known that theſe in- 
conveniencies proceed from the black Dye 
for want of the neceſſary ingredients, or due 
care in the performance; when it the Wool 
is Woaded, leſs Coperas is requiſite to the 
Black, which is the only material that har- 
ders it; but in the Dying Wool with Woad 
and black according to this InftruQion, all 
theſe inconvemencies are avoided, and the 
{mall charge which ariſes thereupon is very 
advantagiouſly repaid. | 

Some will object that good Druggs are 
harder to work than the flighter, bur this 
objection is in part owing to the pleaſure 
which Men take in doing flight work 12- 
ther than good, and the uncommon pains 
they take in hopes of greater profit by the 
Baſtard colour than the true: Bur if they 


would work with the ſame pleaſure and ap- 


plication on the true Dye ;they would ſuc- 


ceed as well in theſe as in the others, and 


thoſe who arc not well enough inſtructed 
in the Art, have no more to do but to fol- 


lo this Inſtruction, which will remove their 


teſt obſtructions, and inform them in the 
knowledge of feveral Drugs that very tew 
knew to be of uſe in Dying. 
It may alſo be alledged that ſeveral pro- 
vinces abound in different Herbs. Roots, &c 
; pro- 
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proper for Dying, and have not only Com- 
modities, but manners of Working pecu- 
liar to themſelves, which they will be de- 
privedof the advantage of by this uniformi- 
ty, that is to be ſetled in France; alfo 
that Dyers will hereby looſe the advantage 
of what ſecrets they may diſcover in their 
Art. But as this uniformity only regards 
the eſtabliſhment of the publick good, His 
_—_ does not hereby pretend to ſecludę 
any of theſe advantages to the Dryers, but 
only till they are viewed and examined up- 
on the ſpot to ſee whether it be more pro- 
fitable than injurious;zin which caſe, no perſon 
will be deprived of the uſe of their own 
materials if they are good, and if know the 
moſt advantagious manner of uſing them. 

As Dying well is not without its reward 
of honour and profit which accrues to the 


Dyers in recompence of their labour, ſo the 


ill Dying will not continue without its due 
puniſhments, for all the avenues cf Favour 
which were uſed by the ſubril and humble 
Addreſſes of Merchants and Dyers to put off 
their Baſtard Dyes are now cloſe ſhur up, be- 
cauſe Orders are given throughout rhe King- 
dom toview and Mark all Merchandiſes, not 
only at the place of their Dying, but alſo at 
the places of Sale and Tranſportation. 
under the penalty of confiſcation of thoſe 
which are ill Dyed, are either not Mark'd 

' or wrong Markd. 
The abuſe was alſo grown frequent in 
the Manafacture aal Dying of tlats 25 
well as Stufts, for * reaſon His Mate- 
2 i, 
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ſty hath been pleaſed to correct it, by a 
eneral Rule which is Eſtabliſhed as a 
aw, and Order, for the time to come, a- 
mongſt all the Hatters of the Realm, and 
hath thought neceſſary, to inſert in this In- 
ſtruction, the Manner of, and the Drugs 
proper for a good Black Dye, to the End 
that the Ignorant Hatters might be inform'd 
and furniſh'd with Inſtructions, to perfect 
themſelves in Dying, as well as the Judges and 
Commiſſioners be enabled to diſcover and 
correct the Abuſes, which have ruined com- 
merce in the Kingdom, and in Forreign 

Countries. 
It tends then to our own advantage to 
Dye good Colours, as well as to the Publick 
Good and advance of the reputation of the 


Trade and Manufactures of France. This 


Inſtruction furniſhes us with the means, to 
do what our own Conſciences exact from 
us, that being engaged in an employ, we 
ſhould apply our ſelves to perfect it as 


muchas in us lyes, and joyfully embrace all 


means that may enable us to do well, and 
prevent our doing Ill, which, Obliges us to 
praiſe the Juſtice and Goodneſs of our King, 
who by a Happy Neceſſity has conſtrain'd 


us to do well for fear of being Puniſhed, 


as knowing that this wholeſome tear is the 
Foundation and beginning of Wiſdom a- 
mongſt Men. 


THIS 
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THIS 
INSIRUCTION 


18 


Divided into Twelve Parts, 

In Which is Contain'd, 
N the Firſt, in v Articles, tho Five Prin- 

8 Simple Colours for the Dying 

of Wool, the neceſſary Preparation of 
Stuffs, to the end they may throughly 
inbibe the Colour of the Dying Ingredient. 

In the Second, in xxjv Articles, begin- 
ning with the vyjth. and ending with the 
xxx. The beſt manner of uſing the Dying 
Ingredients, and of Dying to Perfection 
the Five Principal Simple Colours, and con- 
ſequently all others, uſed in the Dying of 
Wool, which proceed from them. 

In the Third, in % Articles, beginning 
with the xxxzjd, and ending with the xlivth. 
The Mixtures of Colours proceeding from 
the Five Principal Simple Colours. 

In the Fourth, in xxii Articles, beginning 
with the xlvth, and ending with the lxvith. 
The Compound Colours, which are produc- 
ed by the Mixture of two or more, of the 
Simple Colours. 


3 In 
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In the Fifth, in xx3 Articles, beginning 
with the lx7yjth, and ending with the lxxx- 
vfiith. All Dyers are divided into two forts, 
the great or good Dyer, and the leſſer Dyer, 
with the Reaſons of this Diviſion; the Co- 


louts and Stuffs which each of. them are 


freely permitred to Dye, the Apprentiſhip, 


Service, and Maſter-pieces which each Dy- 
er ought to perform. 

In the Sixth in xxiv Articles, beginning 
with Ixxxjx,and ending cx}. The Myſtery and 
manner of Dying Wool for Tapiſtry and 


Canvas, the merhod of reducing the manner 


uſed at Roan and other places to the great 
and leſs Dyes, the cuſtom and neceſſity of 
uſing Leads or Signets to prevent the de. 
baſing our Stuffs and the falſification of 


our Dyes. 
1 > A ereb. in Mu, Fegioning with 
j, and ending with cxxv7. The Druges 
uſed to Dye the great or Food Dyes, and 
e which are Pro- 
hibited. The neceſſity of keeping their Books 
well, and of viſiting the Dyers of both the 
great and and leſſer Dyes. 8 
In the Eighth, in xxxj Articles, begin- 
ning with cxxw, ending with cl j The 
reaſons why ſome Druggs ought to be Pro- 
hibited and others permitted; why there are 
ſome which ought to be allowed in ſome 
Colours, and forbidden in others, with o- 
ther reaſons which may ſerve as an anſwer 
to the Memorial defign'd to be preſented 
on this affair, and to the Objections which 
may be raiſed againſt this Inſtruction. 


In 
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In the Ninth, in xxxzj Articles, begin- 
ning with cx, and ending with cxcv. The 
Materials and manner of preparing a good 
black, with the neceſſary Woad and Mad- 


der grounds ſuitable to the Goodneſs and 


Duration of the Stuffs. Alſo the method 
of preparing Stufts, with Galls &c. And 
the finiſhing of Black. | 

In the Tenth, in xl, beginning with cxcv, 
and ending ccxxxv. The Grounds and Man- 
ner of Dying Black thoſe Stufts which have 
chang'd cr loſt their colour; the manner 
of Dying Black thoſe which ſhou'd be 
mended, and Wools ſerving for Mixtures; 
alſo of Dying flight Stuffs very cheap, with 
the Druggs neceſſary to, and the way of 
making the Proof boilings to try the Good- 
nels of the Dye. 

In the Eleventh Part, in xx Articles, be- 
ginning with ccxxxty, and ending with cclv. 
Of the Dying of Threds, Cloths made of 
Hemp, Linnen, Cotton, with what is neceſ- 
ſary to the Perfection of Silk Dying; alſo 


to the making and well Dying of Hats. 


In the Twelfth, in bj, beginning with 
cclvy, ending with cccxvyj. The Advantage 
which will accrue to the publick, by the 
Uſe, Culture and greater Trade in the good 
Druggs which abound in France, ſuch as 
the Woad, the better and flighter fort of 
Madder, Spaniſh Broom; Walnut-Tree-Root, 
Kinds and Shells, Chermes; Berries, the 
Antient Purple Sarrette, Geniſtrolle, Rodonl, 
Tovic, Tartar, dry Tartar, Verdigreaſe, Pot- 
Aſhes, calcined Tartar, Aſhes, Mineral Salts 

L 4 uſed 
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uied in Dying, Allom, Galls, Alder Bark, 
Fuſtel, Trentanel, Malherbe, Garouille, & Oy. 
ſeilis, with the concluſion of this Inſtru- 
ction and the Advantage which may An. 
nually accrue to the Publicx. 
And Laſtly a Table of the Articles con- 
tain'd in this Inſtruction. 


PART 1 


PAL FX 
51. 

N Dying, Five principal fimple ſorts of zie Chief 
I Colours are uſed, from whence all others == aa 
are derived or compoſed. 

I 


' Thoſe Colours are Blew, Red, Yellow, 
Tawny or Brown, and Black. 


III. 


Stuffs to be Dyed Red or Yellow muſt Preparation 
be boiled with Allom, Tartar and other In- 
gredients,which afford no Colour themſelves, 

according to the Directions given hereafter. 


IV. 


Thoſe to be Dyed Black, muſt be boil - 
ed with Galls and Sumach, and for want 
of Sumach, with Rodoul or Fovic; being 
well prepared with theſe Ingredients, they 
turn of a Colour berwixt Tawny and 
Grey, and *tis here to be obſerved that the 
Tawny or Brown is the ſame with the 
Colour Dyed with the ſeveral Parts of Wal- 
nut- Tree. V. 
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But thoſe; Stufts, which are to be Dyed 

Blew or Brown, muſt be Immediately taken 

from the Fulling Mills, and ſo be Dyed 
without any Previous preparation, 


VL 


nom The cleaneft and Whiteſt Staffs, which 
ought to be are made of the fineſt Wool, take the moſt 
d. bright and beautiful Colour. 


VII. 


Thee Stuffs whitned with Sulphur or 
Ceruſe, ought to be very well cleanſed from 
the Pernicious relicts of thoſe Ingredients, 
which hinder the penetration and beauty 
of the Dye, and prevent the Union of 


> 


the Colours. 
Obſervations. 


Fter the Author in the third 6. hath 

; directed us to boil our Stufts, defign'd 
for Red or Yellow, in Allom ; in the Fourth 
6. For Black, in Galls ; in the Fifth $, He 
proceeds to inſtruct us to Dye Blew and 
Light Brown, juſt as they come from 
the Fulling Mills : But we ought ro take 
Notice that tho' Woad, Blew js a very ſub- 
til Penetrating Colour, which tinges very 
treely, yet Indigo is ſtronger, and to fay - wy 
Cor- 
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Corrodes. Wherefore in the firſt preparati- 
on of Wool, before it is brought to the Ful- 
ling Mills, it ought to be very well cleanſed 
with Hogs-greaſe; Burin our German Dye- 


Houſe, Allom is frequently uſed in Blew's 


and is become ſometimes neceſſary by reaſon 
of the great uſe of Indigo, (as will appear in 
our Obſervations on the following Chapter) 
[ mean in the preparing of Stuffs. Tho others 
are for putting the Allom into the Veſſel with 
the Dye, the firſt way makes the Dye take the 
better, and the laſt as well as the firſt, turns 
the Dye more towards the Black, than 
right Indigo would, if its ſtrength were not 
ſomewhat broken by the Allom. For it 
would then become à ſort of Violet. This 
is needleſs in Woad; In the preparation for 
Reds and Yellow Dyes, 5 3, the Allom 
is defign'd to make the Colours take the bet- 
ter; only in Blacks we ought to confider 
whether they are firſt Dyed Blew, for the 
Beſt Blacks are thoſe firſt Dyed with a Blew 
ground, eſpecially it with Woad alone, which 
roduces a Colour very different from 
ndigo as we ſhall ſhew. And if Black were 
Dyed without any other ground, Galls 
wou'd be very neceſſary, tho* in our Coun- 
try they are ſeldom uſed, for they per- 
form the whole Dye with one Suds; but e- 
very Place hath it's particular Method. 
As to the 9th & we ſeldom Whiten 
whole Pices of Stuft this way that come to 


be Dyed, unleſs it be Womens Gowns, which 


having been worn White a whole, Summer, 
are to be Dyed againſt Winter; but the re- 
9 ' 38 medy 
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155 The Art of Dying. 
medy is eaſy in either caſe for Soap Lye 
or Lime will remove the rough Hardneſs of 
the Sulphur, and fair Water will remedy 
it in Ceruſe. 


FAR I I 


The Art of Uſmg the Druggs to the beſt Ad- 
vantage in Dying, and of Preparing the Five 
Principal Colours to Perfection, and con- 
ſequently all others which are compoſed of 
or derived from them. 


VIII. 


He Blew Dye is E from the beſt 
—_— Woad called Paſtel, which grows in the 
— o! upper Languedoc, and is the beſt and moſt 
mage mat neceſſary Drug in the Art of Dying; with 
wether. J/ogede, which is a fort of Woad, that's 
weaker and leſsSubſtantial,and grows in Nor- 

mandie; and with Indigo which comes from 

the Indies; which (tho' uſed alone is none 

of the beſt Colours, yet) never miſſes of ſuc- 

ceſs, if you do not mix above the quantity 

Six pound of Of Six Pound, with every Bail of Woad, 
Indigo g and if it be not uſed before it is prepared 


very Bail of 


Wend. in Copper and in the two firſt heatings. 
IK. 


The Dyers ought to be left to their liber- 
ty, to put the Six Pound of Indigo in the 
| great 
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reat Copper, or to reſerve a Part for the 

rſt, or for both heatings, that they may the 
more Conveniently prepare their leſſer Dyes; 
but they ought to be ſtrictly forbidden to 
uſe Indigo, without it be firſt prepared with n 
Tartar Aſhes, or otherwiſe than with Woad, ought to be 
or put any more then Six Pound to . 
every Bail of Woad, or to Heat it any more 
than twice, becauſe a failure in any of theſe 
Particulars will produce a falſe or Baſtard e . ba- 
Dye. For the Subſtance of the Woad ttard bye. 
which is Neceſſary to correct the Indigo, 
will be waſted in the Working in the Cop- 
per and the two heatings. 


X. 


The Vouede or weaker Woad is not ſtrang 
enough to correct the ill qualities of the 
Indigo, if not aſſiſted by the virtue of the 
Paſtel or beſt Woad, eſpecially in the hea- 
tings where it is void of the ſubſtance which 
is waſted in the Copper. The quantity of 
Indigo ought not to be regulated by the 
weaker Woad, but by that of the beſt 
when it is put into the Copper, if you 
would have a good blew fit to be after- 
wards Dyed black. | 


XI. 


If the Dyer is obliged to uſe the wea- On 
ker Woad without the beſt, he ought to of f ca 


100 of th 


pu ſo little Indigo into the Copper that the te wos 


Voad may be able to correct it, a _ - 
© 
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of Indigo being ſufficient for a hundred of 
this fort of Woad, and he ought to put the 
Indigo and, the Woad in together, and hin- 
der their growing hot again for the reaſons 
above, mention'd, of which he ought to 
take particular care. 


XII. 


mdin The Dyers to help and highten their blew 

wood, r. uſe Brafil Wood, or Orſeille of Bois D' Inde 

ſcille tallity Indian Wood, which baſtardiſes the colour, 

les, and makes it wear ill. This falfrfication can- 
not be better prevented than by a ſtrict 
Prohibition that the Dyers of the great 
Dye ſhould not be ſuffered to have them 
in their Houſes, nor uſe them in any co- 
lour in the great Dye. 


XIII. 


How to The Blew Dye may be rendred brighter 
mend tur by rincing the Stuff after it is Dyed and 
Blews and Well waſhed in a little warm Water alone, 
et OF with a little Allom: But it is much 
better both for the Stuff and Dye to fill it 
with a liquid or melted Soap, and after- 
wards to cleanſe it very well from the ſaid 
Soap. The deeper mixtures of blew may 
be helped and hightened without any in- 
convenience, by firſt rincing them in Suds 
and after in Cochenill'd liquor; but if the 
lame meaſures are taken with Sky colours 
and the lighter blews, they will loſe their 
bright Blew Luſtre and incline to yy. 
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XIV. 


Bran and Starch Waters being good to 
dry and cleanſe Blews from any clammy 
foulneſs, when they are defign'd for another 
colour, are of no uſe in brightning Blews 
which are finiſhed, as well becauſe the Bran 
is apt to dry them too much and leave 
ſomething in the Hair of the Stuffs which 
ſpots it like a Leper and hinders the Grai- 
ning and Shearing the Stufts, as becauſe 
the Starch Waters leave a fort of mealineſs 
upon the Stuffs, and deprive them of the 
_ neceſſary pliable ſoftneſs. 0 


XV. 


There are Seven ſorts of good Reds, seren ſ e 
which make four mixtures in the Compoſi- . 
tion of other Colours. The firſt is the Scarlet, 
called che Gobelins or French Scatlate; the 
Second Crimſon; the Third Madder Red, 
or Ronge de Garance; the Fourth, halt Scarlate 
Ronge de Deny grain; the Fifth half Crim- 
ſon; Sixth Ronge de Nacarat de Bourre, or 
Scarlet ſhred Dye, a Colour ſomewhat paler 
than Orange, enclining to Crimſon; The Se- 
venth The Dutch Cochineal Scarlate. Theſe 
ſeven iorts of good Red, may be reduced to 
three from the three principal Drugs which 

gives them the Dye, namely the Kermes 
Berries, Cochineal and Madder; but this di- 
viſion not being ſo proper for the mixtures, 
or Compoſition of Colours, we ſhall ra- 
ther make uſe of the former, X VI 
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French. Scar- The French Scarlate after it is Boiled with 

Starch Waters, and again boil'd with other 

Starch Waters, Allon:, a little dry Tartar, and 

Arſenic, is Colour'd Ked with Agaric, Starch 

Waters, and Chermes Berries in grain and 

ſe, of which Berries the beſt ſort come 

+ rom Languedoc. Some Dyers ſuperadd Co- 

1 chineal, others Fenugreek, after which it 

is brightened with Starch Water, Agaric, 

Tartar and Turmerick. The Scarlates which 

are deſign'd for a deeper Dye, ought not to 

be brightned, if we don't dehgn they ſhould 

encline to the Scarlate ſhred, Nacarat, or 
Orange Red. 
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XVII 


Crimſen or Crimſon after 'tis Boiled with Starch 
Waters, Allom and dry Tartar is tinged Red 
with Starch Waters, Tartar and Cochineal, 

14 Moſſeque or Teſcall, which comes from the 

4:1 Þidies and is the deareſt Drug in Dying. 


XVII 
The Madder Reds after being boiled with 


Madder Allom, dry Tartar, Bran and Starch Water, 
7" Red are ting'd Red with the fineſt Madder, which 
4 comes from Flanders, and which may be 
4 Cultivated in ſeveral parts of France where 

it grows naturally. Some uſe Realgar or Ar- 
ſenick, in the Bevillion or boiling Ingredi- 
ents 
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ents, others common or other Salt with 
Wheat Flower in the Madderage, or father 
ſome Agaric or Spirit of Wine, with Galls 
or Turmerick. 


XIX. 


Half grains or Half Scarlates, aftar being 1alizraios 
boiled in the ſame manner as Scarlate, are yr," 
tinged Red with Agaric, Starch Waters, 
one half Madder, and the other Chermes 
Berries, ſome adding Turmerick when they 
brighten them in the ſame manner as Scar- 
as, -&-- | 

XX. 

Half Crimſons after boiling as the Crim- pemy or 
ſons or Madder Reds, are turn d red with one fait Cin 
half Madder, and the other half Cochineal, 


XXI. 


The Nacarat Flock or ſhred-Red, is pre- Pact ab 
red by boiling the Scarlate Flocks or bor. 
reds in a Bouillon with dry Tartar, and 
afterward with Starch Waters, Allom and 
= Tartar, then 'moderately Maddered 
and afterwards ſoaked in a Lye made of 
Tartar Aſhes, clarifyed and corrected with 
Urine, and other light non-dying Ingredi- 
ents ; this is to be uſed as an eſſence extract- 
ed from the Colour of the Madder. But your 
Stuffs ought to be firſt Dyed Yellow, be- 


fore they are fit for the Reception of this 
Dye. NM XXII. 


XXII. 


br . Dutch Scarlate is boiled with Allom, 
Taartar, Sal- Gemmæ, Aqua fortis and Peaſe 
Flower in a tin Kettle, or elſe with Ag 

fortis wherein Tin hath been diſſolved; this 

Colour is ringed with Starch, Tartar, Aqua 

fortis and Cochineal Meſſecal or Teſcale in 

the ſame Kettle. The manner of Cochi- 

nealing it muſt differ according as the 
manner of boiling does. This Colour is one 

of the brighteſt, it eaſily ſoils or ſpots either 

by Dirt, ſtanding Water, Lye or other acci- 

dents, of which eſpecial care ought to be 

4 | taken, tho* there is no other Remedy in 
; | this caſe, than to repaſs it through the bye 


44 Sas Beſides theſe ſorts of Reds which art 
RF Dye. good dyes, and ought to be permitted, 
14 there is alſo another ſort made with Bu- 
1.0 fil Wood, which ought to prohibited be- 
31 cauſe it produces a--baſtard Dye, and the 
Bun, the Air, the Dirt, the leaſt ſharp or 
Salt Water foils and ſpots it, and [becauſe 
It is a ſtrange drug which drays a great deal 
of money out of France, beſides that. all the 
mixtures, which are made with this Colour, 
may be very well ſupplied and eaſily imi- 
tated with good Reds and Ingredients, 
that ſerve to give and prepare Stuffs to 
receive a red Dye. 


| 
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Yellow 


The fineſt Yellows after being boiled aus 
with Allom alone, or with;Allom and dry ein. 
Tartar, are Coloured with Spaniſh Broom, 

which grows in feyeral Provinces in France. 
Turmerick which comes from the Indies, rurmerick 
produces alſo a ſort of Yellow; which is none #» Ladin 


Yellow 


of the, beſt Colours; bur ;Jerves. to ringe wud pro- 
Fellow and -brighten thoſe Colbuxs wherein duc ali 


Yellow Co- 


Chermes Berries, Cochineal and Madder is tour. 


uſed ; The ) Yellow Wood alſo which 


comes from the Indies, produces a Yellow 


enclining to Gold Colour. 
XXV. 


A Thitd ſort of Lellow is made with $erate 11d 
Sarette and Geneſtrelle, which becauſe it is 4 a. 
not ſo fine as that made of Spaniſh. Broom, the! torr or 
Erves only for green Phillamorts and other 


compound Colours, where it is very proper : 


it may alſo be uſed to dye Carpets, coarſe 


Wool and Stuffes, which don't exceed 20 


pence the Ell, in Countries where there is 


no Spaniſh Broom. 
. Brown is 
XXVI. Fan che 
| Root, bark 
The Wallnut-tree Brown is made with Ze a 


the Root, Bark, Leaves of the Tree, and Nut ens 


ſhells, which afford a good Colour. A good the Nuts. 
Brown may alſo be made with Chimney 37. 


, a all» uled ia 
Soot; but that being of an unſavoury ſinell, dealer 
M 2 aa 


; 


— 
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and Wal-nut Trees being very plentiful in Mw! 

France, tis only uſed in Phillamorts Ox i fl 
Colours and other Dyes ofthat fort, where to 

it is more proper and yields a finer Colour WM 5 

than Walnut-tree; and it may likewiſe be It 


_ uſed inOlive Green or Olive Colours. 7 
Gawileior Garoille yields a Colour betwixt Brom I © 


Rat or Rat and Grey, and gives a good luſtre to mixt th 
colour. Wool, and being cleaned in the fullag Wl in 
Mills may be permitted for the mixture hr 
of Wool of a rat coloured Grey, and not = 
for ſtuffes or other Colours befides the Rn MW B. 


Grey mixture. . E 

XXVII. Ja 

* 

Treatancl, Trentanel, Malherbe, Fuſtel and other in- - 

wich dor gredients, yield a Colour berwixt Yellon WW +; 
forbid. and Brown; ſome mix ſoet with them, to 
make a perfect Brown, but this and other 
Colours which are finer being more certainly 
prepared from Spaniſh Brown, and Walnut- 

tree roots, and the two firſt ſmelling very n 

offenſively and being Prejudicial to the Eyes J 

of thoſe who uſe them, *tis proper that the b 

General uſe of them ſhould be forbid. p 

| XXIX. . 

Black is prepared or Galled with Galls | 


which come from Aleppo or Alexandria,called 
Galle 4 L' Epine Thorn Galls, and many 
an 


2 - 20 5 


4 e — 4. 


in 
Ox 
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ur 
be 
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Black with 


ind in Places where they have no Sumach Gabs, . 
with Rodonl or Fovic, which grow in ſeveral mach. Re. 


Places in France, and which are equivalent — 2 


to Sumach : A Black is alſo made of Cope- nne 
nas and Indian Wood, which laſt though alone and verdi- 
it produces a baſtard Colour, yet when uſed sreaſe, 
with Galls and Coperas it affords a more du- 

rable bright, ſoft and blacker Colour upon 

Stuffs, and wears better, than if Galls and 

Coperas were uſedwithout it; but care oughr 

to be taken that too much of it be not uſed, and 

that Woad and Madder be not uſed too ſpar- 

ingly any more than Galls and Coperas, the 

Ihd:an Wood being to be added to the reſt, 
without any diminution of their proportion. 

But if you would make the hair of the fi- 


neſt and midling ſorts of Wool ſofter or 


more flexible and . pliable to the fingers of 
the Spinſter and in the fulling mill, you 
ought to augment the Indian Wood, and 
diminiſh the Coperas in proportion in the 
dying Wool Black. You may alſo uſt Yellow 

ood with a little of the fineſt verdigreaſe. 


XXX. 


Another ſort of Black is made with Al- _ . a 
der-bark and Smiths Cutlers or Grinders oth. 


duſt, but as this alone does not yield a good *-" r cop- 
r abſolute- 


Black, but makes the Stuffs and Wools J torbidden 
rough and hard as well as really injures 7,5" Macs 


them; this ſort of Black as well as that ther colours 
wherein filings of Iron or Copper is uſed, Gf. © 
ought to be abſolutely forbidden in all ſorts 


of Goods and Wool. 
„ XXXI. 
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Beſides the Five Simple Colours, that 
of Orſeile makes an agreeable mixture from 
Peach to bloſſom Colour Pale Pink, Light 
Flax, Amaranthy or Red Purple; mp 
Wocd tinges Stuffs boiled with Allom 
and Tartar, with a mixture betwixt the 
light and the dark Violet : but as theſe 
two are baſtard Colours which may be 
made good and one may eaſily imitate that 
of Indian Wood and that of Orſeile through 
out the firſt Colours, it is neceflary to fot- 
bid Indian Wood abſolutely and to per- 
mit Orſeile only in meaner Stuffs not ex- 
ceeding 20 pence the Ell. 


Obſervations on the Second Part. 


ÞKom the 7th S. to the 15th C. exclufiv 


- 


the Author treats of the Permiſſion 0 
the moſt proper ingredients in the Blew Dye; 
and here twill not be improper to remark ; 
That in our common Dye Houſes in our 
Blews the miſuſe ſeems to grow, for they 
uſe Indigo alone boiled with Madder and 
Pot-Aſhes, or at the moſt temper'd with 
half Woad. An Example of the Firſt is 
as follows, which is uſed and called good 


Blew by our Diers, &c. Take of Indigo 


that is goock and clear one Pound, of Red 
Madder as much, of Pot-Aſhes trom three 


10 four Pound, four Ladles full of unſlaked 


Lime 


if 
| 
i 
d 
t 
c 

{ 
8 
| 
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Lime, four Handfulls of Wheat Bran, and 
laſtly about eight gums of Urine, let it 
boil four Hours, fill the Kettle half full of 
Water, and after that put in more Water 
by degrees, keep it lukewarm Twenty four 
Hours and if it is too weak, put in of un- 
ſlaked Lime and Pot Aſhes of each a La- 
dle full to ſtrengthen it; we ought alſo to 
ſteep the Indigo in Urine over night to dif- 
ſolve, otherwiſe the Lime — well ſe- 
parated from it. If more Indigo be 
ut in, the Colour will be Blacker and 
der: The Pot Aſhes 1s ordered in ſo 
large a quantity as well to break the Mad- 
der, as becauſe it will encline to Red and 
baſtardiſe the Blew, ſo that a ſufficient 
quantity thereof is required; tho'anunequal 
uantity is mentioned, yet if it be boiled in 
e leaſt too much, the whole Dye is ſpoil- 
ed or at leaſt rendred weak, or fading and 
not durable, and indeed the dye it ſelf 
at beſt is not good, but apt to ſpot with 
the leaſt drop of ſharp or acid liquors that 
can fall on the Stuffs. The following pre- 
paration of Indigo and Woad is much bet- 
ter. After your Water hath boiled a little 
in the Kettle put in four or five Handfulls of 
Wheat Bran, four tb of Pot-Aſhes, let it boil 
a good Hour, then put in four b of Mad- 
der and let it boil a quarter of an Hour, the 
Copper being full to about Six Inches and 
coverd ; then add Indigo and Woad of each 
Six tt and Eleven tb of Pot-Aſhes, put them 
into a little Kettle of Warm Water, let it 
boil moderately about half an Hour, 
| M4; {tir- 
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ſtirring it continually and then put it into the 
Copper to the other. The Indigo Dye or 


that prepared from Indigo alone, muſt he 


done by a Lye made with Pot-Aſhes with 


the addition of four or five Handfulls of 


Bran, + or 3 of a tb of Madder, let it boil; 
of an Hour and ſettle, after which beat your 
Indigo - to a fine Powder, in a morter, 
then put it to the Lye and let it ſettle, and 
pour on freſh and decant till the Lye becomes 
clear and free from all manner of Colour; 
but if the quantity of Woad be doubled and 
inſtead of Six Pound of Indigo you uſe Se- 


ven i, the Dye will be much better'd, and 


rendred more agreeable. However the fir 
preparation of Indigo is uncertain, and there. 
fore is not to be _ and this alone is 
good; it renders the Indigo conformable 
to the mixture with the Woad, and makes 
it ſharper or ſtronger, and when you uſe 2 
{taler Ground of Suds, is neceflary. We 
ought to obſerve that Red of it ſelf is fading 
andchanging.and therefore to prevent ſpotting 
Madder ought to be uſed very ſparingly, - 
or omitted becauſe it falſifies the Colour and 
enclines it to Violet, and if you would pro- 


duce a deeper Blew, tis better to tinge it 


with the Cochineal purple dye of which our 


Author treats in &. xiiith. As to g. xvth, where 
our Author enumerates Seven ſorts of Red; in 
Hur Dyeries the Chermes Berries are but lit- 
tle uſed, for moſt Reds are Dyed with Co- 


chineal, ſo that French Scarlate and half 


Grains are but ſeldom Dyed. The Crimſon 


Madder Red, half Crimſon and Nacarat 
| 1C- 


or 
be 
th 
of 
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according to F. xx. are more in uſe. In all 
Reds *tis neceſſary to Allom the cloths, 


which is commonly done with two parts Al- 


lom and 1 artar, but others corro- 
bate the Allom with Bran, Starch, Peaſe 
and Bean flower; or in the Suds, with pre- 


pared Meal Water or Starch Water which 
are ſo named without diſtinction. This 


Meal Water is nothing elſe but a thin ſort of 


leven, which is to be made as followeth : 


Take about Five or Six Quarts of Wheat 


. bran, bail it in rain Water about a quarter 


of an Hour, put alſo ſome cold Water in a 
little tub, and mix it with a Handful of le- 
ven: the ſourer the better; the only effect the 
Dyer expects from the Branis, that it ſoftens 
the Water, and renders the Wool and Stuffs 
more pliant, and tis moſtly uſed in the firſt 


Suds, which I mentioned. Allom Water, 


and the Meal Water, is alſo commanly mixt 
with the Dye. What effect Agarick hath 
is to the Maſters in this Art themſelves un- 


knovvn, otherwiſe than hy the prolix comen- 


dations of loud Mouth'd Fame, but where- 
in its Virtue conſiſts no body can determine, 


without being of a ſoft Spongy nature it 


be ſomewhat aſſiſtant to, the Aqua fortis in 


- abſorbing the clammy fatneſs (which our 


Author. xiv. aſcribes to it.) And concerning 
its attractive Nature the Author ſeems to 
hint it when he tells us that Starch Water 
and ſtarch, leave 2 ſort of mealy Spots 


or mealineſs upon the Stuffs; and Agaric by 


its attractive Nature and White Subſtance 


renders the Dye brighter and clears it. 
Az 
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Hot Water, and let the Stuffs be rinced 
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As for Arſenic, tis a very dangerous Drug j 
wherefore, twon'd be better to try Aquafor- 
tis, Spirit of Salt, or Sal- armoniac in the 
perfolting this Colour, and diſmiſs this in- 
urious gueſt, for fear the very keeping it 
in our Houſes, thould occaſion ſome: ill ac- 
cidents by it's Taſtleſs quality, and becauſe 
ir is- Cufſo tat „after the Waſhing of new 
born Infants, for the firft Week in (Germa- 
» and in other Countries ato) to rub them 
with Scarlate Cloaths, and if this Drug be 
uſed, tho in the leaſt quantity, it may eaſi - 
ly occaſion very pernicious conſequences. 
The Crimſon Dye is very well known, and 
according to & xviith, may be very eaſily 


H if it receives no damage from the 


ire, upon the due care of which depends 
more than is imagined; as-he that tries will 
find to his loſs; however to oblige the Lovers 
of this Art, I will give the following proof 


of the preparation of this Dye: Make a 


Meal- water with four Wheat Bran, Liquefie 


it, and put it into Rain-water and boil them 
together, then take Cochineal, (which has 


the precedent Night been diſſolvd in Wa- 
ter) put in firſt a little in a Ladle into the 


Water, and then ſtir it about, and ſo on 


till you have put in all; then the Stuffs to 
be Dyed, being before Allom'd, are to be 
put in, and when that is done they may, if 
the Dyer pleaſes, be drawn thro* a Lye, 


to which may be added Tartar Aſhes, or, 


take of Cochineal and White-wine lees, or 
Tartar, an equal quantity, and put 'em into 
5 
it 
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it or, drawn thro it; ſome add a littleArſenic, 
but there is = no good Reaſon given why. 
In the æuiiit 23 manner of Dying Madder 
Ked is preſcribed, which is indeed not very 
difficult: One Pound of Madder is Suffici- 
ent to Dye viii th of Stuff, it being firlt 


prepared and diſpoſed to the reception of 


the Colour, by Allom and Tartar, Pot- 
Aſhes very much heightens Madder Dyes. 
Bran or Bran-Water ought always to be 
mixt amongſt the Red Dye. As for Brandy 
or Spirit of Wine, it brightens and throw's 
forth the Colours, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, ſearching into the inmoſt Parts of the 
Dye, and cleanfing it from all Terreſtreity, 
ſpots or ſoils, and by the uſe of it the 

yer will find an Incredible advantage ac- 
crue to him. Turmerick is uſed alone in 
the Yellow and the mixture of Galls turns it 
Brown, the Virtues of which you have in 6, 
iv. Half Crimſon of both ſorts in . xix and 
& xx. may according to the Dyers pleaſure, 
and capacity be uſed ; that in J. xxi. called 


Nacarat Red is unuſual,and unknown,and ac- 


companied with a great deal of unneceſſa 
Labour and Charge, and withal very Unprofi- 
table becauſe it is not laſting. The Duteb Scar- 
late is moſt in uſe and is well enough deſ- 
cribed in f. æxii. For every th of Stuff, muſt 
be uſed i. Ounce of Cochineal, more or leſs 
according to it's Goodneſs ; One Ounce 
and an half of Aquafortis; in the Alloming 
{ome put Sal-Armoniac in the place of Al- 
lom in the Suds; the Cochineal muſt always 
be beaten and prepared with Tartar. _ 
ate 
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late is nothing elſe but a bright Crimſon, 
more or leſs changed to the Yellow, an 

Aquafortis is the Ground of the whole 
change, for in a Wine Glaſs the Dye may 
be turn'd even to Yellow, and after bright 
again, and with Precipitating wat the 
Dye conſiſts of be brought to no Colour. 


That this Scarlate will eaſily ſpot, is too 


well known, and the Cauſe thereof very 
clear; and all Water brings it more or 
leſs to a Crimſon again. Starch encreaſes the 
Subſtance of the Dye, thickens it and 
renders it more Viſcous, and ſtiffens the Stuff 
by its mealy Nature. The Fernabock Braſil 
Red, is very common in our Dyeries, for they 
Dye a ſort of Crimſon with that and Pot- 
Aſhes, mention'd, 6. xxiii. tho Experience 
contradicts his Aſſertion there. When we 
eome to ſpeak of mixt Dyes, we ſhall fay 
ſomething of a Scarlate, prepared from the 
Madder and Yellow Wood. - Yellow is a- 
mongſt us prepared with Dyers Weed, and 
finiſhed with Broom ; ſome uſe Melilot, o- 
therwiſe called Wild Clavers, ſome Corn or 
Wild-Mary-golds, ſome Turmerick which 
is very Rich in Colour. Verſtel Wood is 
alſo uſed as is the Gummi Guttæ, for ſeveral 
ends. The Yellow Dye is not very difficult, its 


Foundation lyes in the vegetables, and then 


the Pot-aſhes which heightens them. Tur- 
merick Yellow Wood and Gummi Guttæ, 


 which'ſome uſe, don't tinge the Stuffs kindly 


unleſs they be firſt prepared with Allom, 
and drawn thro* the Dye till it is Yellow 
enough. Turmerick and Gummi Guttæ, = 
uſe 
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uſed in the Yellowing of Scarlates as in 5. 
æxid. and xvi, and xviii. The Brown of q. xxvz 
is not much in faſhion with us, tho according 
to the directions of the beſt Artiſts, Walnut 
leaves and ſhells are Chiefly uſed in Silk Dy- 
ing, the Wood and Root not being in uſe. Soot 
is alſo uſed tho' not alone, yet in mixt Dyes 
as our Author tells us. The Brown Dye 
conſiſts moſtly in mixtures, either of Red 
and Black, or Yellowand Black according to 
the Dyers pleaſure. As to g. xxix. concerning 
the preparation of Black, you may find in our 
firſt Obſervation, that previous preparati- 
ons of Woad or Madder Grounds ot Boiling 
in Galls, are not in uſe amongſt our Coun- 
try Dyers, for = generally Dye Black 


with one Fatt of Suds only. 


* 


PAIT HI 


Mixtures of Colonrs, which Proceed from the 
five Principal Colours. 


XXXII. 


if EGS Five Simple Colours, compoſe ſe- mixtures or 
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veral mixtures of Colours, beginning Cour, 


with lighteſt Pale, or Faint and ending with 
the deepeſt or Darkeſt. 


XXXII. 


The Blew mixtures are ie Bleu Blanc 


2 11 
White — _ 
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White Blew £7 Bleu Naiſſant bright Blew, 
Bleu Paſle Pale Blew, Bleu mourant faint 

Ble, Blew mignon, ---- Bleu Celeſte Sky Co- 
lour, Bleu * — Bleu Turquin Turkiſh 
Blew, Bleu de Roy Fleur de Gueſde Spaniſh 
Broom Bloſſom; Bleu Pere ---- Aldego ---- 63 
Bleu d Enfer. 


VXXXIV. 


ſorts 


4s only Four, from which we draw mixtures, 

onlys met. namely the Madder Red, Crimſon, Rouge 

, tures de Bourre or Flock Red, a Colour ſomewhat 

_ paler than Orange, enclining to. Crimſon 
and the Dutch Scarlate. The Madder Red 
produces but very few, but we never draw 
any mixtures from the French Scarlate, nei- 
ther from half Grain nor half Crimſon, tho 
ſeveral mixt Dyes may be produced from 
the halt Crimſon. 


mixrures of The mixtures of Madder Red are Fleſh 
Haddec ted Colour, Onion Red with a little ſlackning 
of the Dye in the Copper; Flame 
Colour, Madder Iſabella, Tile Colour, 
deep Madder Colour, Gingeolin, Fujube 
Colour being a Yellowiſh Red, and Madder 
Red. The Flameand Fleſh Colours, as well 
as the Onion may alſo be Dyed with Co- 
chineal, but the Iſabella and the Tile Co- 
lours are the much better d by rincing them 
in the Dutch Madder'd Scarlate. | 


pA 


ofthe; Of the Seven ſorts of good Reds, there.are 


2 1. in f * 
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- The mixtures of Crimſon are Apple wicmuresor 
Bloſſom, Fleſh Colour, Peach Bloſſom, Roſe Crimions. 
Colour,  Iicarnadiu or Anemone Fleſh 

Colout, Roſy Fleſh Colour, deep Fleſh Co- 

'Tour and Crimſon, 49 8 


XXXVIL 
The mixtures of the Rouge de Bourre or : 
Pale Orange indining to Crimſon are the f Res. 
. fame with Crimſon, but the Colours it pro- 
duces are more Roſy or lively according 
to the well or ill ordering of the Fufion or 
Suds, or to the long or ſhort duration of the 
Stuff in the Allom, but the Incurdines de 
Bourre or Anemony Fleſh Colours are not u- 
ſed ro rich Stuffes ( becauſe the Dye is not 
10 as that of Cochineal) but only in 
ſtuffes not exceeding Twenty pence the Ell 
XXXVIIL 

The mixtures of Dutch Scarlate, beſides Mixtores of 
the flaming Fleſh Colour, Peach Bloſſom, late 
Roſe, Anemony (Fleſh Colour, and deep 
Fleſh Colour, which it produces in common 
with the Crimſon and Ronge de Bourre, by 
adding Allom to the Suds; yield cherry, 
Nacarate or Pale Orange enclining to Crim- 
ſon, wild Poppy Colour, Fire Colour and 
Dutch Scarlate. which may alſo be produced 


wich the Bourre or Crimſon Orange Dye 
tho 


* 
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, tho? it tinges the Stuffs too much toward 
OT the Yellow. 


Braſil Red Brafil Red which is a baſtard Colour, is 
| imitated ; but a much better Dye is prepared 
from Madder, Cochineal, and the Flock or 


ſhearing Dye, for which reaſon, I ſhall fay 
nothing of this Mixture, it being forbidden, 


XL. 


: The Yellow's are the bright Yellow, 
Mixtures of Lemmon Colour, Pale Yellow, Straw Co- 


ellow. 
- 


bs | | | | | FT 
The Dyers ought to be left to their own tt 
li to make their advantage of what le 
remains of the Suds or baths of Good Y 
Dyes, that they may uſe them in Colours G 
which their Judgment or Induftry may G 
prompt them to. ge C 
WT 0 

XII. ſt 

0! 

* 

te 

rl 


lour, common Yellow, and Gold Colour, 
r mixtures are prepared from the 
Mixtures, Brown, or Walnut Colour, tho' this fimple 


Colour is uſed in the Compoſition of ſeve- 
al Compound Colours. 3 


& — rye 


XLIIL 
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Grey is a mixture of Black from the light- 
eſt ſort which is White or light Grey, to 
the deepeſt which is Black grey, but if the 
Black be prepared from Galls and Coperas, 
tis not ſo proper in grey Mixtures, for you 
can draw very little Grey from thence ; but 
Indian Wood is added in ſtuffs which don't 
exceed Twenty pence the Ell, and ſtuffs for 
linings not exceeding Thirty pence the Ell. 
The Colours which may be produced are 
the White or light Grey, Pearl Grey, 
leaden Grey, Lavender Grey, Beaver Grey 
Wild-dove Grey, Slate Grey, Fiſh or Cod 
Grey, Brown Grey, Twilight or Evening 
Grey, gris de Moron and Black Grey; but theſe 


bg 


Colours are better'd by a little mixture of 


Orſeille, or a ſlack Woad Dye but for tha 
ſtuffs which exceed xx pence the Ell, 
or linings which exceed xxx, inſtead of 
Woad, Cochineal and Madder ought 
to be uſed, to render the Colour better 
and more certain. 


XIIV. 


Tis alſo to be obſerved, that in Colours 
where Galls and Coperas are uſed, Sumach 
 Rodonl, or Fovic ought to be uſed, according 
as the Colour which is defign'd and the 
Induſtry or Convenience of the Dyer gives 
opportunity. 


N Ob- 
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Obſervations on the 3d Part. Ble 
In this Third Part is treated of the gra- fou 


| dation of Colours; how from the lighteſt Pot 
| molt Pale or faint, they proceed to the deep- and 


elt or darkeſt, and that without any remar- ren 
kable mixture with other dying Ingredients, Go 
| only, by the * of the Colour or long. pal 
er boiling of it, or by the addition of 'ma- * 


terials which in themſelves afford no tin. 
Eture, _ occaſion a great Alteration in the 
Dyes, For example, in the Red Madder Dye, 
if the Madder be corrected with Pot-Aſhes, F 
It produces a genuine bright Red, but if it Of 
be augmented according to the weight of 4 
the Stufts, it grows darker and darker, and 
ut into the Liquor more or leſs Coperas, 
it yields an agreeable ſort of brown, lighter 
or deeper, according to the degrees the Artiſt 
deſigns; but mix Coperas alone with the 
Madder, and it quite alters the Dye to an a- 
greeable Colour betwixt dark Yellowiſh Red, 
andBrown,which maybe experimented in the 
ſmall compaſs of a Wine Glaſs; and the Ar- 
tiſt hath an Inſtruction ſufficiently advanta- 
geous what Colours may be heightned or 
improved, without the addition of other Co- 
lours, and with very little trouble. &, xl. In- 
forms us that the remains of the Suds, after 
a piece of Stuff has been Dyed, are till of 
uſe; and for one Inſtance, *tis to be remem- 
| bred that the Turkiſh Blew Suds (one of 
the deep blews ) after it has been uſed will 
Dye the blen blanc or White Blew and the 


Bleu 
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Bleu Nai ſiant or bright Blew if the Colour 
hath not been before too much exhauſted, 
fouled or changed, or at the worlt ſo much 
Pot Aſhes put in as tinges the Dye Green, 
and baſtardiſes it: But more. eſpecially the 
remaining Suds of Black is uſed in our 
German Dyeries for the Darkning or dee- 
pning all ſorts of Dyes. 


— . 


— 


PART IV. 
77 Compound Colours, which are productd 


from the mixture, of two or more Simple 
Colours. | 

XI. 

II mixtures of Compound Colours ate Diſrip- 
> made, by the mixture of two or more du of = 
Simple Colours, but they diverſity their (cur. 

_ Colours according to the diverſity of Drugs, 

which are uſed 1n the Simple Colours, of 

Which theſe are compoſed. 


XLVI 


From the mixture of Blew and French , 4 
Scarlate are produced, Couleur de Roy the French Scat 
Kings Colour Couleur de Prince Princes © 
Colour, and Anarante of Red Putple:: 
when the Dye is brightned with Turmes 
rick, it becomes of a Panſu Colour, other - 
wiſe called the _— eaſe Colour, which is 

| 2 2 
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a ſort of Violet Brown, and the Violet not 
bright ned; but this mixture is very ſeldom 
uſed, becauſe of the dearneſs of the Dye, and 
becauſe theſe Colours are more conveniently 
and chea per 
Cochineal, than with Chermes Berries. 


The Art of D ing, 


produced with 'Madder and 


XI VII. 


From Blew and Crimſon are compoſed 
Dove Colour, Purple, Amarante or Red 
Purple Crimſon, Panſy, or Violet Brown and 
Violet Crimſon. From the ſame mixtures 
(the Stuffs being leſs boiled in Allom and 
Tartar) are produced the Silver Grey, Flax 


Grey, Flax Bloſſom Colour, Violet Grey and 


gris Vineux (a ſort of Grey enclining to Roſe 
Wine Colour;) from theſe two mixtures al. 


ſo are compoſed, all forts of Grey Crim- 


ſons, and other Crimſons where the Brown 

is mixt, as Lavender Grey, Sage Grey, Wild 
Dove Colour, Leaden Grey, Slate Colour, 
Brown Bread Colour and Triftamie;*Tis to be 
Noted, that all thoſe Colours are called 
Crimſon, which are made with Cochineal. 


XLVII 


Baſtard Co- All Grey and other Crimſons, where 


ehineal. 


Brown is mixt, may be prepared with Baſt- 
ard or Wild Cochineal, as well as the Dove, 
Purple, Amarante or Red Purple, Fanſy or 
Violet Brown,and Violet Crimſons, in Stufts/ 
not exceeding: xx. pence the Ell; alſo all 
Wools uſed in the mixture of high prizet. 

© + | EOF 211 $909 ” 
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Stuffs render the price of Dying as eaſy as 
Mble, without injuring the goodnels of 
it. A little Madder may alſo be put into 
the Suds, in thoſe Dyes which will bear it. 


f 
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1 From, the mixture of Blew and Madder Blew and 
ed, x y 
colour, Cbleur de PrincePrinces Colour, and 
minime or deep Tawny, as well as Tawny, 
Amarantus Colour or red Purple, and d 
Roſe Colour, tho? the three laſt are 8 
better prepared with half Crimſon. The 
minime or deep Tawny often wants ſoot 
or ſomething to deepen the Brown ; all 
Greys are compoſed of Madder, which 
ate finiſh'd with Walnut-tree root, leaves, 
&c. As Lavender Grey, Wild-pidgeon, 
gris de morou, Brown Grey, Twilight Grey, 
and' other Greys of that mixture, toge- 
ther with brown Bread Colour, Triſtamie, 
Coleur © Alyce, Claver or Melilot Colour, 
Breda Grey, and other ſorts of Colours, 
which are compoſed of Blew Red Madder 
and Brown, 


* 
8 
3 Af) 


L. 


From the mixture of Blew and half ztey and 
grain, are compoſed the Velvet Colour, A- Mt gras 
maranthus 2. e. red Purple, the Tawny, ard 
dry roſe Colour; but this mixture is not 
much in uſe, becauſe of the dearneſs of 
Chermes Berries, which is the principal In- 

3 gre: 


Are compoſed Col, ur de Roy, Kings Maddez Hod 
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gredient in one of theſe Colours 


LI. 


plew & From the mixture of Blew and half 

halie Crim Crimſon is compoſed the Amaranthus Co- 

lour or red Purple, 1 5 Roſe, 

Panſie or violet Brown and Velyet Colour; 

in the two laſt leſs Madder ought to be u- 

ſed than Cochineal becauſe the Panſie and 

Velvet Colout muſt be redder than the o- 

thers. From this mixture you may alſo 

produce the Grey Brown and the Evening 
Grey. 9 Ke * . 


III. 


Blew &: From the mixture of Blew and the 
Boure or Pale Orange, or Flock Colour, are produ- 
flock Ked a cd the ſame Colours, as with Crimſon; but 


colour be- 


twixt0- the uſe of it ought to be forbid except in 
£854 Dove-Colour, Purple, Panſie, Violet, filver- 
Grey, Flax Grey, Flax bloſſom Colour and 

Violet Grey, in ſtuffs not exceeding 20 

nce the Ell: if the Colours encline 

too much to the red, a little Allom and a 


weak Madder ground may be added. 
LIII. 
Blew & 


pub scar. A mixture of Blew and Dutch Scarlate is 

late” very ſeldom uſed, as well becauſe of the 
high price of the Colours, as that the Co- 
ours of this mixture are more eaſily pro- 
duced with Madder and Crimſon, 
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LIV. 


There are ſeveral compound Colours, 
which are made of ſeveral mixtures of ſim- 
le Colours; but they are produced finer, 

er, more conveniently and cheaper, from 
one Ingredient alone than ſeveral, as the 
Art and Induſtry of the Dyer will inform 


him in the diſpoſing and uſe of it. 
LV. 
Blew & 


The mixture of Blew and Yellow yield, Yellow pro- 
the Yellow Green, Gay Light Green, Graſs duc a green 
Green, Laurel Green, Malaquen Green, 
Brown Green, and Dark Green: it affords 
alſo Sea Green, Celadon Green, a Green mixt 
with White or. Willow Green, Parrot 
Green, Colewort Green, but theſe laſt re- 
ire leſs boiling than the former. The 
illow Green and the Brimſtone Colours 
may be made with Verdegreaſe, a Drug made 
in France, Copper filings, and the Stems and 
Stones of Grapes; the beſt is made at Mont- 
pellier in Languedoc. 


LVI. 


From the mixtures of Blew and Brown Bie & 
alone, no Colour is ever made; but ſeveral ron, 
are Produced from the mixture of Blew 
and Brown, with the Addition of Cochineal 


and Madder Red. 
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Blew & 
Orte; 
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VEL io. 5% IO 
. LVII. 

Nor are any Colours compoſed of the 
mixtures, of Blew and Gray, without the 
Addition of ſome other Colour, as Brown 
or Red. | Fe” 7 

| LVIIL. 


French Scarlate and Yellow are never 


_ uſed to produce Gold Colour, Morning 


dawning Yellow, Marigold Colour, Orange, 
Pale Orange, Pomgranate Bloſſom, Wild 
or Corn Poppy Colour or Fire Colonr, be- 
cauſe theſe Colours are more conveniently 
and cheaper prepared with Yellow, and 
Madder Red or the Flock Red. i. e. Pale 
Orange; But as thoſe Colours which are 
prepared from Flocks or ſhreds, require a 


Spaniſh Broom Yellow, ſo the Gold Colour, 


Day dawn Colour, and Madder'd Orange 
ay: a the Spaniſh Broom Yellow with 
2 lictle Turmerick in the Maddering , as 
the Madderd Nacarrat or Pale Orange re- 


uires Turmerick alone. Iſabella and Buff 
olours are alſo prepared with a little Spa- 


1h Broom Madder or Flocks. 


LIK. 


Nor are any Dyes made of the mixture 
of Crimſon or Cochineal Red with half 
Grain, nor of half Crimſon ' with Yellow, 
tho* Turmerick agrees very well Foun 

| are rare erate; 
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Cochineal and Chermes Berries ; The mix- 


ture of Flock Red, and Madder Red being 
Sufficient, and more convenient to prepare 


all ſorts of mixtures of Colours, which. are 
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compoſed of Red and Yellow, 


Tho' it is faid that ſeveral, mixtures Of Several o- 
Colours are never made, ir does not fol- ther mine, 
low, but they may be made, and that is On; lours are 5 
ly ſaid to ſhew that they are unuſual, or oog be. 
that they are finer. or cheaper or eaſier cauſe they 
done with one Simple Colour, than with aa. 
the addition of others; But the experienc d 
Dyer knows how to uſe the. good Drugs, 
which are permitted, and to turn the re- 
mains of his Suds (after Dying. ſame Co- 
lour) to advantage in the mixtures of Co- 
lours, where he thinks it Proper, that liber- 
ty being intirely left him, as the Ill uſe of 
it for the Baſtardiſing of Colours ought to 
be abſolutely forbidden. 


LXI, 


A mixture is made of Baſtard Colou 
with Braſil Red and Turmerick or Span; 
Broom Yellow, which ought ro be Abſo- 
lutely forbidden ; This mixture of com- 
pound Colours being made very well and 
finer with the Flock Colour, 


LXIL 
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LXIL 


From the mixture of Red unboiled, and 

Red Brown is produced Cinamon Colour, Cheſt. 

Brown. nut Colour, Musk and Bearskin Colours, 

Musk Colour requires a rehate in the Dye 

with Spaniſh Broom, and the Bearskin with 

Spaniſh Broom or Browning. Conleur de Roy 

or Kings Colour may alſo be very well 

made with Madder Red, and the Brown 

repared from the ſeveral Parts of Walnut 

ree, but inſtead of Madder, the Dyer of 

the Leſſer or ſlighter Dyes may uſe Or/eille 

for the firſt ſort of Colours, and only for 

the Stuffs which don't exceed xx Pence the 

Ell; but for the Kings Colour, it muſt be 
Madderd to a good Dye. 


LXIII, 


Rd& Prom the mixture of Yellow and Brown, 

Brow are produced all the mixtures of Philla- 
mort, and Hair Colour, which are finer pre- 
pared with Soot, than the ſeveral Parts 
of Walnut-Tree, eſpecially if the Soot be 
uſed at the Latter end of a Maddering 
that is mixt with Turmerick. 


LXIV. 


reloe :ni No mixtures is made of Yellow with 
Grey. Black, Spaniſh Broom ſerving only to abate 
the Redneſs of ſome Grey Colours, and co 

encline others to the Green, as for 1 * 

| VVa- 
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Water Grey, Green Grey, Gooſe turd Green 
and the like Colours, 


LXV. 

All Olive Colours from the Browneſt to gh and 
the brighteſt, are only Greens rebated, or bur. 
correfted with Walnut - tree, Yellow Wood 
or Soot. | : BEL, 


Having ſhewed the manner of preparing — 


Sage Grey, Wild Dove Grey, Slate Colour, luce rom | 


Brown Bread Colour, Trifamie, Coleur d' bs 
Alyſe or Claver Colour, Leaden Grey, gris 
de Morou, Brown Grey and Twilight Grey, 
with Woad, Cochineal or Madder, and the 
Parts of Walnut-Tree; and ſince the greateſt 
Part of the Colours compoſed of three or 
four N Colours may be ſeveral ways 
very well prepared with ſeveral ſorts of 
Drugs, The Dyers ought to be left to their 
liberty, to uſe and finiſh their Nyes accor- 
ding to their convenience and knowledge; 
But it qught to beſt rictly 283 that 
the drugs of the ſſighter or leſſer Dyes be 
uſed in the greater or good Dyes, and that 
no ſtuffs be Dyed with the leſſer Dye, 
which ought to be Dyed with the greater 
and good Dye. 9 


Obſervations on the fourth Part, 
AS the former part treated of the practice 


of Dying Simple Colours, and heigh- 
5 ning 
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— the Dyes, ſo this informꝭ us of the pro- 
u 


of the mixtures of Simple Colours. 6 
xlvii. from the mixture of Blew and Cher- 
mes Berries Dyes, atiſesa Purple, if the Blew 

ound be very light; alſo according to Ma- 
ers, the Cochineal and Fartar mixed with 


Violet will produce the ſathe effect. 6. 


x#lvi. and C xlvii. inform us that from the 
mixture of Blew and Crimſon, all ſorts of 
Greys are produced; if the Stuffs be a little 
Allomed, but we ought to know that Allom 
being an acid Salt, and Tartar à ſort of Co- 
agulated Vinegar, Crimſom and all ſoft or 
nice Colours are hereby inclined toward a 
light bright Yellowiſh Red, wherefore the 
leſs of theſe ingredients is uſed, the blewer 
and darker will the 5 be the ſame m 
be ſaid of Grey Purples and Violets, but it 
is to be obſerved that ſome add the Brown 
as a third in the mixture corrected with Tur- 
merick , 6. xlix. we onght to be told that 
Tauny is ſometimes Dyed with Black tho' 
upon blew it is beſt ; but in the following 
receipts you have both Ways tho? the latter 
is the beſt. n 
To Dye Tawny. 

Doe the Stuffs firſt Madder Red, then take 

the Fire Colour Dye, and put in one 
part Black therein, and let them heat again ; 


then Work the Stuffs in it fo long till it is 
light or dark according to your defire. 


A. 
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F Another way to Dye Tawny. 


| By the Stuffs firſt be Dyed a light Blew 
for light Tawny, and dark Blew for 
deep Tawny, then being Allom'd cool'd and 
clean'd they muſt be rinced through Mad- 
der Suds, till they are light or dark as you 
would have them. 8 

The Author in &. Ixiii. directs to make 
Philemort and Hair Colours by mixing 
Yellow and Walnut-tree brown : Now the 
like or the fame. Colour is produced with 
Yellow and Black, as well as by reheating 
a lighter Red Colour in. Madder Suds, 
or in Brafil Wood, and tis alſo to be obſer- 
ved that in &. Ix. tis hinted that the ſame 
Colour may he produced ſeveral Ways, tho? 
ſomeare better, more laſting and beauteoug 
than the other, and that the experienced Ar- 
tiſt ought to determine which, is belt. Alſo in 
this . he treats of of the uſe of the remain 
ing Suds as in $.xl.theWorkman may ule that 
to the hightening the ſame Colours, or throw-., - 
ing our others, or attempting new ones ac- | 
cording to Diſcretion. To conclude our ob- 
ſervations on this chapter, tis 18 N to 
hint that alt mixtures of Dyes look bet- 
ter upon the Stuffs than in the Copper, and 
that a Colour is very much ſett off by mix» W 
ture with others. F. Ixii. The Author hints, 1 
That ſtuffs not exceeding 20 d. the Ell, are W 
Dyed in Madder Suds, in the Great Dyery, 9 
and then the Black Dyer tinges it with his vx 
Black mixture, which is clearly forbidden in 
K lu, PART V. 
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PART V. 


The Diviſion of the whole body of Dyers, into 
two parts, viz. thoſe who Dye the greater, 
and thoſe who Dye the leſſer Dyes, with the 
Reaſons of this Diviſion : The Colours and 
Stuffs which ſhoud be lawful for ſuch to 
Dye, their Apprentiſage, Service with Ma- 
ſters, and Maſter jun which every one 
ought to be obliged to produce, 


IXVI. 


The arte *Tis fo neceſſary to divide the Art 
be of Dying into two parts viz. the great 
two parts. Or good & and the leſſer and {l!ght, 
and to eſtabliſh a Law that the Dyers of 
the great Dye, ſhould not have it in their 
power to uſe or keep in their Houſes, 
Indian Wood or Orſeile, nor to finiſh the 
rhe Dyers Blacks they begin, any more than the Dy- 
greater Dye ers of leſſer Dyes ſhould be permitted to 
e:ghr Gall or Black them without a ground of 
and blacks Woad alone, or Woad and Madder; or hav-, 
Dyers finiſh ing liberty to uſe Indian Wood and Orſeile 
them. for the diminiſhing all ſorts of blacks, and 
for grey's, and Walnut browns, in Stuffs 
not exceeding 20 pence the ElI, and thoſe 
— for linings not exceeding 30 pence 
the Ell, ſhould be allowed to uſe them in 
of Stuffs higher price; that the Omiſſion of 
ſuch adiriſion would render it impoſſible to 
| AT- 
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arrive at the perfection of Dying, or to have 
the greateſt part of the Colours without fal- 
ſification, either by the want of the neceſſary 
ground or the uſe of Orſeile or Indian Wood 
in ſtuffes and in Dyes, wherein theſe Co- 
- lours can baſtardiſe the Dye. It being not 
ſufficient only to forbid baſtard Dyes, but 
to retrench the Dyers from having ſo much 
asthe Power or opportunity to baſtardiſe 


them. 


 IXIIL 
Tis impoſſible to give the laſt perfeQi- 


on to black Dyes, without Indian Wood, Neceſſity of 


X . . ? the Divition 
eſpecially in Wools for mixture, or render into wo 


e price of Dying flight ſtuffs and coarſe Ps 


ools, reaſonable, without uſing it in the 
the room 'of Woad, Madder or Cochineal 
grounds; nor can the ſlighter ſtuffs afford 
even Indian and Orſeile in Grey's and Wal- 
nut Colours, ſo that it the fame Dyerſhould 
Dye both ſorts, or the Art being parted 
it ſhould be permitted forthe Dyer of the 

eat Dye, to huſh what he had begun, 
tis not impoiiible but the Dyers might 
have an Opportunity to falfify the Blews 
with Indian Wood and Orſeile, or to uſe 
them in grey's or Walnut tree Colours in 
Stuffs of value, which will by this means 
be deprived of their neceſſary good ground; 


or which is worſe they will finiſh their 


blacks, as tis very eaſy for them to do, with 
Galls, Sumach, and Coperas, without ever 
giving 
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giving it the Woad, or Madder ground 


Which is eb neceſſary to produce 
a * Dye. 


Wi OS 


There is no better way to hindet the fal. 

& ſification of Dyes, than after the Dyer of 
the good Dye hath given Stuffs the neceſ- 
ſary ground of Woad, Madder and Cochi- 
neal, to oblige the Dyer of the leſſer Dye 
ro tinge them with the ſeveral parts of Wal- 
nut S. A. tree Gall them, tinge them to black 
and brown: or grey, it being no lefs neceſſa- 
ry to ſort the colours according to the de- 
wed mixture, than to give the ſtuff a 
' fine and beautiful Dye, neither of which 
can without great difficulty be done, if the 
Dye is begun, purſued and ended by oneDy- 
er. We need not be ſo vety ſtrict in the 
Dyes which ſhould: paſs Kom the Dyers of 
the greater to the Dyers of the leſſer dye 
the Flack e only excepted, which is the mo 
important, and wants to be ſorted to no 
mixture, but is liableto the moſt frauds, which 
are moſt difficult to diſcover, for the falſi. 
fication of other Colours deing more viſt- 
ble may be eaſier diſcovered and preven- 
ted by leaden Marks and Seals &c. 
which ought” ſtrictiy to be obſerved; of 
which more afterward. 


LEX 
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LXX. 


As thts diviſion will make more Maſter 97e 
_ fo will it alſo encreaſe the Number the other. 
0 Inſpecters ; for the Dyers of the leſſer 
Dye, will be obliged to look after the 
Grounds of the greater Dyers, and the lat- 
ter will alſo be obliged to ſee that the o- 
ther finiſh the Blacks well after they have 
given them a good Ground ; and each be- 
ing obliged to put his Lead or Mark, there 
is little likelyhood that one will be 
willing to bear the Blame for the others 
Faults, or make themſelves liable to an- 
ſwer for them: Nor can they have a good 
Underſtanding amongſt ſo many viſible 
Marks and inſpeQtors which will expoſe 
their contraventions, beſides the Care the 
Merchants will in all probability take; 
they alſd/having a Power of viſiting which 
enables them to look after both forts of 


Dun, 


LXXI. 


To obtain the neceſſary Advantage of Stuffes an 
this Diviſion, and that every Dyer may Shih ought 
know what Stuffs and Colours, and with — oe 
what Drugs it ſhall be lawful for him to pyers.* 
Dye, without encroaching upon one ano- 
ther, 'tis neceſſary that the great Dy ers 
ſhould dyeall ſort of ſpun Wool, or Wool 
to be ſpun, and all ſorts of Woolen Stuffes 
of what goodneſs ſoever, of the following 

þ O Colours. 
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to remain White. 
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lours, viz. all ſorts of good Blews, Reds 


and Yellows, from the lighteſt to the deep- 
eſt Dye, as well as all ſorts of mixtures 


of Colours which proceed . from two 


or three of theſe fimple Colours, Blew, 
Red and Yellow, in the manner before 
ſpecihed, | 


LXXII. 


The Dyers of the great Dye may alſo 
dye the Greys and Walnut Tree Dyes of 
all Stuffes exceeding twenty Pence the Ell, 
and Stuffes for Linings exceeding thirty 
pence the Ell, with the Woad, Maddet 
or Cochineal ground, in Dyes where it is 
neceſſary, as wild Dove, Grey, Slate Co- 
lour, leaden Grey, brown Bread Colour, 
Triſtamie, Couleur d' Ahce, Brown Grey 
and the like; and for the Juſtification of 
themſelves, . they ought to be obliged to 
leave at each end of the piece of Stuff a 


little Roſe of every ſort of Ground they 
have given it in the dying it; and if it be 


a Colour begun and ended without any 
precedent Ground, the Roſe or mark ought 


- Y . ! i 


1 LXXIII. b "= 


$ The Dyers of the great Dye may alſo 


Woad and Madder all Stuffes of high 
Prices,, and only Woad the Stuffes of mid- 


ling or lower Prices conformable tc the 


CLXXVIII Article, and according to = 
1690. T N- 


re. 


in 


n 
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Inſtruction, before the leſſer Dyers ſhould be 
permitted to Gall them or Dye them Black. 


LXXIV. 


The Dyers of the leſſer Dye may Dye $tuffes aud 


all ſorts of low priced Wool, ſpun or to 


be ſpun, Stuffes nor exceeding twenty 


pence the Ell, Linnen Stuffes not exceed- 
ing thirty pence the Ell; all ſorts of Wal- 
nut Tree and Grey Dyes, as Deer Colour, 
Cinamon Colour, Couleur d*Alyſe, brown 
Bread Colour, Triſtamie, Musk and Cheeſ- 
cake Colours, Minim Bron or deep Tau- 
ny; White Grey, Pearl Grey, Mouſe 
Gray: Beayor Grey, Breda Grey, Water 
Grey, Wild Dove Grey, Slate Colour, 


Lead Grey, Bear-skin Grey, gris de Moron, 


and other ſuch like Colours, whick may be 
begun and ended without any Ground, Red 
or rebate of Woad, Madder or Cochineal : 
And you may uſe for theſe inſtead of 
Woad. Madder or Cochineal, Indian Wood 
or Orſeille, for thoſe ſorts of Dyes and for 
Stuffes, Wooll, c. which exceed not the 
Price ſet in this Article, and without per- 
mitting them to leave any Roſe mark. 


LXXV. 


The Dyers of the leſſer Dye may alſo 
Dye low priced Wools and Stuffes, not 
exceeding twenty pence the Ell, in Couleur 
de Syloce ------ Peach Bloſſom Colour, Flax 
Grey, Wine Colour, and all low mix- 

| O 2 tures 
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tures which are prepared with Orſeille 
alone, without medling with mixtures 
deeper than Velvet Colour, nor adding any 
other Ingredients to produce the mixture 
of Violet, Amarantus, Tawny, dry Roſe, 
Surbrun or other the like, and withall they 
are not permitted to leave any Roſe mark 
upon the Stuffes. 


LXXVI. 


And becanſe baſtard Cochineal may hap- 
pen to be very dear, and the 2 Dyers 
may ſometimes be without Flocks, and that 
the Rebate or little tincture of Woad, 
which the Dyers may give to Tawny, A- 
marantus, or dry Roſe Colours, in the Co 

er,may not ſufficiently encline to Red. To 
Fore this mixture, tis neceſſary in this Caſe 
that the leſſer Dyers ſhould finiſh the Vio- 
let Dyes in coarſe ſpun Wool, ſerving to 
the making of Bergamo or coarſe _ 


ſtries, or other low priced Stuffs, with 


ſeille, after the great Dyer hath given 
them a ſufficient Ground of Woad,; as well 
as he mightgive a Luſter to the Tawnies, 
dry Roſe and Amarantus Colours, after 
the great Dyer hath ſufficiently Woaded 
and Maddered them ; to teſtify which he 
ſhould be obliged to leave his Koſe Marks, 
which the lefler Dyer ſhould be obliged to 
preſerve, as well as the Marks of Woading 
in Violets, and in both Caſes both are to 
add their own Mark, that the two Leads 
may be a ſatisfactory juſtification _ — 

| tuttes 
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Stuffes have paſſed thro* both Dyes, but 
they ought to be forbid the uſe of Orſeille 
in Wools for mixture of the ſame Colours, 
or in Stuffes exceeding twenty or thirty 
Pence the Ell as above, or in any other Co- 
lours of the Good Dye, but Violets, Taw- 
nies, Amarantus, and other Colours of 
theſe two mixtures as in form above order'd. 


LXXVII. 


The Dyers of the leſſer Dye may alſo 
Dye all forts of browning or repaſſing thro? 
the Dye in mixt Grey, or coarſe Woolen 
ManutaQures, and they may herein uſe for 
browning Galls, Orſeille and Þ:dian Wood, 
but they muſt not augment the Dye there- 
with above one fourth part, and for their 
Juſtification therein, they muſt leave a lit- 
tle Roſe, of the ſame Cage the Stuffes 
were hetore, in the end of the piece; nor 
ought they to brown or deepen the ſaid 

lace,that if they have more augmented the 

ye than neceſlary, it may be diſcovered 
by a little boiling of a Partern taken from 
that Roſe. The Dyers of the great Dye may 
alſo Dye browner, or repaſs thro the great 
Dye but with the Baths of Cochineal and 
Madder alone, without any mixture of 
Dying Ingredients. 


LXXVIIL 
The Dyers of the leſſer Dye may alſo 


Dye all ſorts of Woollen Manufactures of 
| O 3 what 
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what fineneſs ſoever, after they have been 


Woaded and Madder'd, or Woaded alone, 


(conformableto the 178 Article)by the great 
Dyers, but they ought not to Gall or 
black any Woollen Manufactures, without 
either the Woad ground alone, or the 
Woad and Madder ground, nor without 
the Roſe and other Marks as before ſpeci- 
fied, and ſhall afterwards be declared. 


LXXIX. 
The Dyers of the leſſer Dye may alſo 


Dye and Re-dye all old Cloaths or worn 


Stuffes, Black of all forts, Walnut 
Browns, Greys, Browns ; tho' it the Stuffes 


are of Value and have not been much worn, 


they ate obliged to give them the ground 
neceſſaty to the good Dye; but for all other 
Colours they, as well as new Stuffes for 
Furniture and Houſes, ought to be dyed by 
the great Dyers, with the ſame ground as 
other Stuffes, without their being obliged 
to put their Mark, if they alone Dye, the 
Colour it ſelf being ſufficient” indication 
of its own Goodneſs. But in Black the 
great Dyer, aiter having given them the 
neceſſary ground, is obliged to ſet his Mark, 
and cauſe the leſſer Dyer to finiſh them, 
and put his leaden Mark alſo juſt by the 
others, to the end that the owner of the 
Stuffes may keep the Marks, in order to 
have his Remedy againſt the great Dyer, 
to whom he intruſted his Stuff in Caſe 
ir be ill dyed; and he againſt the lever 
1 4 : | y - 
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yer, if the Fault be in the Black which 
he hath given it. Wo \ 


LXXX. 


It is neceſſary to prohibit both ſorts. of both Gets 
Dyers to encroach one upon the other, nor gh uo te 
is it proper for the great Dyers to keep the encroach 
Drugs in their Houſes which are uſed in the JF... © 
leſſer Dyes, to Dye the leſſer Dyes or Gall 
Stuffes, or finiſh the Blacks;any more than 
it is reaſonable that the leſſer Dyers ſhould 
keep in their Houſes the Drugs of the gtea- 
ter Dye, or Dye any Stuttes or Colours 
which belong to it, or finiſh the Blacks, 
unleſs they are Woaded, or Woaded and 
Maddered by the great Dyers. It ought 
here to be lawful for all Perſons who haye 
Stuffes under twenty pence the Ell ,- old 
Cloaths or worn Stuffes, to ſend them to the 

eat Dyer to have the Ground of the good 
Dye, but if they wou'd have them dyed 
Black or Re- dyed, they ought to be finiſh'd 


wholly by the leſſer Dyer. 


| LXXXI. 
"Tis neceſſary to prohibit all Merchants Merchant; 


ought to be 


from giving Stuffes exceeding twenty pence torbidden 
the Ell, or Lining Stuffes exceeding thirty fed 
ence the Ell, which they have baught © the leder 


Dyers Which 


hite, to the leſſer Dyers to be dyed ; nor „ r, 


ought they to be ſuffered to ſend any vyedby the 


Stuffes to be dyed Black without the ne-. 


cellary Grounds of Woad, or Woad and 
O 4 Mad⸗ 
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Madder ; they ought alſo to be forbidden 
to order their ManufaQtures to be dyed falſe 
Colours, or holding any Correſpondence 
with or aſſiſting the Dyers to that end, 
or to cauſe them to uſe any forbidden 
Drugs. | 


IXXXII. 


Tis neceſſary in Towns where there is 
but one Dyer, that he ſhould dye the grea- 
ter as well as the leſſer dye if heknows how; 
{till obſerving the Rules and Roſe marks, 
and putting his leaden mark of the grear 
Dye and to Stuffs and Colours ofthe great 

Dye, and his leaden mark of the leſſer dye to 
Stuffes and Colours of the leſſer, and the 
marks of both where they have participa- 
ted of both; but where he is not skilful 
enough in his Art, he ought only to dye 
the leſſer Dye and uſe that mark only. 


LXXXIII 


Neceſlary  *Tis neceſſary in Towns where there is 
of each fort only oneof the greater Dyers, that a leſſer 
ates Toun. Dyer ſhou'd alſo be placed there, that one 
may look after and be reſponſible for the 
bother; otherwiſe no perfection in the Art 


of great Dying is to be expected. 
LEXXIV. 
Apprenti- 


thip& Ser- The Art of great and good Dye being 
viceneceſſa- v difficult to 1 . lone ex- 
ty ro god Very difficult to learn, requires à long 

pen perience to arrive at any perfection ink 4 
en Perience to 4 T | 05 


-% 
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for which Reaſon tis neceſſary, that thoſe 
who are deſign d for Maſters in it, ſhould be 
at leaſt four Years Apprentices to a Maſter 
of the great Dye; and that before he be 

admitted a Maſter himſelf, he produce his 
Indenture,and Witneſs that he hath not only 
ſerv'd his time out, but that he alſo at leaſt 
work'd four more Years with him, or ſome 
other Maſter, after which he may demand 
leave to ſhew his Maſter-piece or Specimen 
of ability, which if it be well perform'd, he 
ought to be admitted a Maſter Dyer of 
the great Dye, bur if it is not approv'd he 
ought to be ſent back to learn, for ſo long 
time as is neceſſary to inform him in theſe 
things wherein he is deficient. 


LXXXV. 


Tho? the Art of uſing Woad is the moſt maſter 
difficult and neceſſary Part of Dying, ſo be- Prof piece 
foreany one can be allow'd to Work as a dt che go 
Maſter, he ought to prepare the Madder- * 
Red Dye, the Crimſon Violet, the Green, 

Brown Tawyny, or Woad and Madder Black, 
which are four Dyes, which tis abſolute- 
1 neceſſary a Maſter of the great Dye 
1ould be perfect in, for which Reaſon thoſe 
who would be Maſters, ought (befides the 
Working at the Copper for Six Days) 
to be obliged to Dye a Piece of Stuff, Mad- 
der Red one Crimſon Violet, one Green 
and one Woad or Madder'd Black Brown, 
after which they ought to be admitted 
Maſters, Members of their Company, and 
83 may 
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may in their turn expect, to become 

Wardens, Fc. of their Company, and their, 
Widows and Children are to enjoy all the 
Honours and Privileges. of the Art of great 


Dying. But the Sons of Maſters of the 


great Dye, ought to be obliged to no more 


than two Years Apprentiſage, and to be a 
Journeyman with their Father or ſome other 
Maſter, for two Years more, and to be obli- 

ed to perform, but two of the four Proof 

Pieces, and have their Option of thoſe 
too, and to Work at the Copper but three 


Days: If a Journey-man Marrys a Maſters 


| Daughter, heought in right o 
the 


and proof 
pieces ne- 
ceſſary to 
the leſler 


- Tienced in their Art, tis nec 


1 , 


fhis Marriage, 
to enjoy the ſame Privileges as a Dyers Son, 
ſtill raking it for granted that the Father. 
of the Son or Daughter has himſelt per- 


form'd his proof piece, and not otherwiſe, 


LXXXVI. 


apprenci- There being no proof or Maſter piece e- 


ges Service 


ſtabliſhed for the leſſer Dyers, and it bei ng 
neceſſary that thoſe ho would be admit- 
ted Maſters, ſhould be 198 and expe· 
d eſſary for the 
future that they ſhould ſerve an Apprentif- 
age of four Years, continuing with a Maſt- 
er of the great and good or leſſer Dye, and 
work journey work under a Maſter of the 
leſſer Dye for three Years; after which 
being deſirous to be admitted Maſter and 
Member of the Company, they ought to 
dye four pieces, viz. two of Cloath * 
| FLY 
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they ought to dye Black, one after the great | 
dyer has woaded it, and the other after he 

has Woaded and Madder'd it, and to 

Dye two pieces of Stuffes, not exceeding 

the pr ice of twenty pence the Ell, One 

Beavor Grey, and the other brown Bread 
Colour, without any participation of the 

great Dye; which done, and having ta- 

ken the neceſſary Oaths, he ought to be 
admitted Maſter and regiſtred in the Com- 

pany of leſſer Dyers, and to enjoy all Pri- 

vileges and Advantages of that Art, as 

ought alſo his Widow and Children. The 

Sons of Maſters are obliged. only to two 

Years Apprentiſage, and to be Journey Men 

two Years with their Fathers or ſome other 
Maſters, and they ſhould be obliged to 

Dye but one piece Black and a flight piece 
of Stuff, and to have their Option; the — 
ney Men marrying their Maſter's Daugh- 
ters to enjoy the ſame Advantage. * 


LXXXVIL 
| entices 


*Tis alſo neceſſary if Apprentices or or Journey 
Journey Men of the great or leſſer Dye, aihugnt for 
are convicted of having robb'd their Maſt- robbing 
ers, that they be for ever incapable of be- tiers, or dy 
ing admitted Maſter, and their Sentence to a tor their 
be written in the regiſter of the Company * 
to have recourſe to upon all Occaſions; and 
that the Apprentices or. Journey Men do 
not Dye in their own or Maſter's Houſes. 

for their own Profit upon pain of exemplary 


Puniſhment, 
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LXXXVILL 


Maſter Dy- - is alſo neceſſary that all Perſons whey. 


berm esd ſoever, beſides Maſter Dyers, ſhould ſtrict- 
ro Dye, e. ly be forbidden the Dying or Re-dying all 


. cept Hattcers | 
their Hars ſorts of Woollen Manufactures whatſoever, 


1 2 Hat makers which may * their 
Wools for Own Hats, and Clothiers their Wool for mix- 


earxture of ture, with the ſeveral parts of Walnut Tree 

Colours. only, being forbid to keep Galls, Coperas or 

other dying Ingredients in their Houſes, or 

dye any other Wools for mixture, or any 
Stuffes at all. | 


"Y — 


—— 


PART. VL 


The Art of the manner of Dying Wools, Nor. 

flead, or Cruels for Tapiftry and ſuch like 
Work wrought on Canvas, the manner 0 

reducing the Roven or other like Dyes to 

the great or leſſer Dye, with a Diſcription 

And diſcourſe of the neceſſity of Lead Marks 

and Roſe Marks, to hinder the degradation 
of the Stuffes and the falſification of Dyes. 


LXXXIX. 


Of the Dy-1 THe Wool, Cruels, c. uſed in the fi- 


ke Tall * geſt luſterd Tapiſtries, and in needle 


— 


ries, and Tapiſtries wrought on Canvas, ought to be 


work dyed with the good Dye in the ſame man- 


Coe", ner as Stuffes; the perfection; of dying 


9 
* 


them, 
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them, conſiſting as well in the proper mix- 
ture of the Dyes, and preventing the felting 
and tangling of the Cruels, Cc. as in the 
beauty and goodneſs of the Dyes, and it 
being very difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
ſort the Dyes to their mixtures, or to hin- 
der the felting and entangling the Wools if 


they paſs through two- ſeveral Dyers 
Hands. 


XC. 


2056 


* 5 N evan 
; | ro Dyers of 
It is therefore nec that the Dyers Och 


of thoſe ſorts of Woolls, Cruels, Worſtead, Tapeſtries, 
Sc. ſhould Dye both the greater and leſſer u 


Dye, but to the end that t heir mixtures of 
Colours may be the better ſorted, they ou 
to be ſtrictly forbidden the uſe of Drdiar 
Wood or Orſeille, or the dying of any ſorts 
of Manufactures, or any Wool, Cruel, 
c. but what isdefign'd for theſe ends. The 
Wool, Worſtead. Ec. uſed in the making 
of Bergamos in the coarſe Tapiſtry, being 
coarſer, and the mixture of the Dye not 
being ſo difficult ought to be dyed by the 
| and leſſer Dyers, according to the 
fineneſs or make of the Worſteads, &c. u- 
ſed in the ſaid Bergamos. | 


XCl. 


The Dyers of Wools, Worſtead, c. 
for the fine Tapiſtries, not having Colour 
enough to make a boiling in the Copper, 
may nevertheleſs Dye their Cruels, Cc. 

1 at 


— eſſer 
them 
u — 
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at the greater or leſſer Dyers, and ſort 
their mixtures themſelves, paying the Dyer 
"as they can agree with him without his be- 
ing reſponſible forthe goodneſs of the Dye 
or ſorting of the mixtures, which ought to 
be govern'd by the Tapiſtry Cruel . 
according to the Rules and Penalties which 
they are liable to. p 


XCII. 8 
Tapiliry The Tapiſtry Dyers may alſo (where 


"Eye there are no other Dyers) dye all ſorts of 

— Wool and Woollen Manufactures, obſerving 

are no other the Roſe and Lead Marks according to the 

dem. Rules mention d; but that they may not 

a buſe this Liberty, the Commiſſaries and 

Judges of the Police ought to be enjoy ned 

to enquire whether the Tapiſtry Dyer 

makes or dyes Stuffes enough to employ a 

dyer ; and if there ate a fufficient quantity 

"of Maſters or Journey Men fit to be Ma- 

ſters; and to order the moſt intelligent in 

the mixture of dyes for Cruel, Worſtead; 

Oc. for Tapiſtry to that Work, and the 

moſt knowing in the great or leſſer dye to 

that work, according to the Capacities 

or number of Maſters to be found, or 

which they pleaſe to appoint in theſe 
places. 1 


Tue Corporation of Dyers at Rovan ha- 


ving been always divided into three diffe- 
kent 


5 
* 
- 


* - 
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tent functions, viz. in Woaders, Magderers 4 Ra ars 
and Blackers or dyers of black, each of dene 
which is intirely ignorant of the others man- Wonders, 
ner of Dy ing, it is to be fear'd if they were and Black- 
in a hurry obliged to ſubmit to the preſent * 
Rule, that not knowing how to 2 — the 
dyes which might be demanded of them, 
the Art of Dying and Commerce might re- 
ceive a very gteat damage thereby. 


XCIV. 


To avoid which Inconvenience, it 

would be neceſſary to let thoſe which May be al- 

already ſet up, continue in their old way, loved in 
rovided they obſerve the Rules of this u. 
nſtruction, as well for thegood Colours as 

the Roſe or lead Marks, becauſe the due ob- 

ſeryance thereof will prevent any inconveni- 

encies, the Madderer being obliged” to an- 

ſwer for the Woaders Dye as the-blacker is 

to anſwer for the dyes of both the o- 


But to the end that this Cuſtom may by or reduced 
degrees wear out, without any prejudice mars tec. 
to the Art of good Dying, and that an U- fr Dye by 
niformity may be eſtabliſhed throughout 
the Realm, a Maſter Woader and a Maſt- 

er Madderer, if they pleaſe, ſhould ſo en- 

ter into Partnerſtip in the ſame Houſe, to 

Dye jointly the greater Dye, as preſcribed 

in this Inſtruction; and after having ſo — 

tinuei 


8 
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tinued the ſpace of four Years, they 
ſhoulF alſo be at Liberty to ſeparate, and 


each of them to ſet up for the great 


and to enjoy themſelves, their Widows 
and Children, the Benefits and Advan 

of Maſters thereof, or return to the for- 
mer profeſſion at Pleaſure, but ſhould be 
obliged to declare before the Judges of 
Manufactures, which they chooſe. 


XCyl. 


Tho” if at preſent any Maſter Madderers 
are able to Woad, or Woaders able to 
Madder, it would not be in the leaſt incon- 
venient to accelerate the uniformity by ad- 


mitting them Maſters of the greater Dye, 


and preſent them with all its Privilege 
and Ad vantages without their being obliged 
to enter into Partnerſhips;but they ought to 
be very well examined before the Judges of 
Manufactures, to the end that this inſufficien- 
cy may occaſion no prejudice to the Art of 
Dying or themſelves : And cate ought alſo 
to be taken that no Woader be admitted 
without admitting a Madderer, at the ſame 
time, to prevent the Woaders being more 
able to Madder and Cochineal, than the 
Madderers would be to Woad, and conſe- 


quently drawing all their work from them. 


The ſame care ought to be taken of Wi- 


. dows. © 


XCVII. 


a kc con 9d 


a he Art of bing. 
XC VI. 


For the Maſter Blackers of Roven, have- 
ing verſed themſelves in the leſſer Dye, 
twould be very eaſy for them to exerciſe 
it as preſcribed in this InſtruQion, becauſe 
there is very little difference betwixt the 
one and the other. 


XCVIII. 


If it is found neceſſary to permit an o- 
ther Cuſtom to continue as it is, for the 
good of the reſpective? Towns where it is 
in uſe, or to comply with the weakneſs of 
the Maſter, and tend to the Advantage of 
the Provinces where it is, it ought as much 
25 is poſſible to be ſquared according to the 
model of this inſtruction, in the great of 
leſſer Dye, to bring the Dyers into the 
beſt way, by the ſofteſt merhods. 


XCLX. 


To avoid the Miſchiefs which may ariſe The leer 
by an Underſtanding berwixt the greater t onder. 
and leſſer Dyer, and betwixt the latter, wake:o vic 
and the Merchant, to fall the Price of or col-urs 
Dying, by putting them to the leſſer Dyer, dens 
without their bein grounded by the greater 
greater Dyer; the leſſer Dyer ought to be“ 
abſolutely reſtrained from receiving any 
Stuffs above 20 Pence the Ell, or Lining 
vtufts above Thirty i the Ell, or any 
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to Dye Black, without the great Dyer hath 
given them the necefſiry Ground, or with- 
out his Roſe and Lead Mark at one, or at 
both ends, if the Piece be double, 


Every Dyer The Lead or Mark of every Dyer is ſo 
eder. neceſſary to be put at the an of every 
Mark ore Piece of Stuff, that it is the only way to 
good Dye, detect any fraud in the Dye, and the guilty 
| Perſon, in order to bring him to condign 
Puniſhment; But to the end that the Leaden 
Marks may be clearly diſtinguiſhable, and 
at firſt fight diſcover whether the Stuffs be 
Dyed by the greater or leſſer Dyer, or by 
both; tis neceſſary that every greater Dyer 
ſhou'd have a little Anvil engraven round 
with the Name of the Place, and in the 
middle the Words BON TEIVT i. e. 
good Dye, in Capital Letters and a Stam 
with his Name Graven on it in Capitals 
alſo, ſo that ſtriking the Lead with the 
Stamp upon the Anvil he may imprint it 
as above on both ſides. 


Qa- 


tle e. The leſſer Dyer ſhou'd alſo have the 


ſame ſort of Stamps and Anvils with this 
difference only, that in the Place of BO N 
TE INT, good, Dye, ſhou'd be engraven 
PETITTETNT, leſſer Dye, all in Capi- 
tals as the other. EE el 


the Name of the Town, the la 
ing "pony 
others. 


The Art of Dying. 
CII. 


Every Dyer ought to be obliged to put his 
Log Mark at one end of every Piece of 

uff which he Dyes; and if the Piece be 
double, at both ends: if the Piece be Dyed 
of both Dyes, each Dyer ought to put his 
Leaden Mark ; the Mark of x lefler Dye 
being put next to bur a little lower than 
the greater. 162.11 


Cl U. 
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Stuff which have paſt the laſt Hand of Lagen 


the Dyer, either of the great or leſſer Dye, 
alone or both: 
receive them; ought to paſs the Views 
of che Court which 'ſhou'd be appointed 


for this end, and there Viſited by the Dra- 


pers Officers i in conjunction with the Sworn 
Dyer, who is to aſſiſt them; and it they are 
found to be well Dyed and Roſe and Lead 
Marked, they ſhould be Mark'd with the 
Lead Mark of the Court, Engraven with 
the word TEINTURE, i e. Dying ; with 
Lead be- 
ry to _ and eee the 


av. 


if any. Vince of ill Stuff be found Ill — 
ä Dyed or wrong Roſe or Lead Mark'd; not 5 wrong, 
- Dyer thou'd be ſeized and 


P 2 


Mark of the 
Court of la- 


before the Merchant ſpection. 


ﬀs 1! 


yedor 


marked 
Seized in 


fined the Court 


0 
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fined, but the Poſſeſſor of it, whether the 
lefler Dyer, for finiſhing it without the 
neceſſary ground, or the Merchants for re- 
ceiving it, or {ending it to the Shearer or 
Callender without the Mark of the Court, 
nay even the Callender, ought to be ſined for 
receiving it, 33 
CV. 
— 2 And that the Marks may be the bettet 
after the known, they ſhould not be put upon the 
vying Stuffs till after they have received the laſt 
Hand of each Dyer, firſt of the great Dyer 
for Black, when they are deliver d to the 
leſſer Dyer; and when the leſſer Dyer hath 
finiſhed them he is to deliver them to the 
Court to paſs ſearch, and be Marked; and 
if the Marks are not Sufficiently clear, they 
may be Stampt again to render them 
plainer. GET. AN: 
—_ cyl. 
dale ie be Other Piece in the Place of that, which is 
marked orSeized, the Officers of the Drapefy . or 
as Dyers belonging to the Court, ſhould 
be —_— to affix their Mark or Seal 
with Wax or Lead, and to draw up an In- 
dictment immediately in order to lay it be- 
fore the Judges of Manufadctures, where for 
a more ample Verification, as welbthe men- 


tion d Officers of the Draperie as the Sworn 
Dyers 


The Seized And to prevent any Perſons ſlipping an- 


Sworn Dyer, and others, as well Merchants 


r 
p 
t 
r 
: 
] 

| 


other of the Blew, in which they have Dycd 
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Dyers, and the defendant ought to be pre- 
ſent or duely ſummoned to give ſatisfaction 
to the Judges, that the piece is the ſame, 
and to Examine the boiling or Dye, whe- 
ther it be duely prepared with the neceſſa- 


ry Drugs. 


CVII. 


And to break all the Meaſures which der,, 
ſhall be taken for the baſtardizing of good lictle Roſes 
— neceſſary to enjoyn all Dyers of the 5 — 
— ye upon forfeiture of the Price of their er Dye. 

ye given to the Stuffs, to leave one or two 
little Roſe Marks at each end of the piece, 
one of the Blew and the other of the Mad- 
der Red which they have given to the 
Stuffsꝰ And the leſſer Dyer ſhould be obliged 
to leave another Roſe mark in the middle, 
or at the other ſide of each endof the Roſe; 
if there be but one to juſtify its Colour 
before it was Galled and Blacked. | 


CVIIL. 


The great Dyers ought to be obliged to 
do the ſame in all Dyes, which they finiſh 
themſelves without the aſſiſtance of the 
leſſer Dye, leaving little Roſes or Roſe Marks, 
v7, in Greens, one of the Yellow, and an- 


it; in Phillamorts one of Yellow, and the 
other of Brown in Crimſons, one of the 
Blew, and the other of the Cochineal Red; 
in Tawnyes or Amarantes, one of Woad and 

, T 2 ano- 
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another of Madder, or the half Crimſon 
Dyes, with which they have tinged it; 
and ſo of the reſt. 7 


CIX. 


Roſe marks As 'tis neceſſary to leave little Roſes 


the general 


Marks of or Roſe Marks of every Dye us9, in 

e922 Dying. all Stuffs which have received a Com- 

ound Dye, tis alſo neceſſary to leave a 

ittle White Roſe in all ſimple Dyes, as 

Blew, Red, Yellow, as well as in Browns 

and Greys in Stuffs exceeding xx. Pence 

the El, and Lining Stuffs exceeding xxx. 

Pence the Ell; becauſe theſe Stuffs ought, 

belides the Leaden Mark of the Dyer, to 

have the little Roſe or Roſe Marks which 

ſhonld be the general Mark of good Dying, 

whether it hath been Dyed by one or both 

Dyers according to the difference of the 
Myſteries of great or leſſer Dying. 


CX. 


stuff witn. As the little Roſes at one or both ends of 
vor Noſe a th Stuffs, ought to be the general Marks 
!r Pye. Of good or great Dying, the want of them 
in a Dyed Stuff ought to be an infallible 

Sign of the leſſer Dye; wherefore it is 
neceſſary ſtrictly to forbid all Dyers of the 

leſſer Dye, to leave any Roſe Marks in 

their Greys Walnut-tree Dyes, in low 

Prized Stuffs, nor in any Stutts or Colours 

which they begin, and nniſh without par- 
ticipation of the good Dye, except 5 their 

rown- 


" 58. ES ad — 3 


2 
$ 
8 
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Browning alone to juſtifie what Colour the 
Stuff was before, and the augmentation of 
Dye they have given ir, to the end that 
the Publick may not be cheated, and may 
be inform'd, by the ſole inſpection of the 
Marks and Roſes, of the difference betwixt 
the great and leſſer Dye. * 


The Dyers of the leſſer Dye ought never- Pen gag. 
theleſs to be enjoyn d to preſerve the Roſe to = 
Marks which the great Dyers ſhall leave the Marks 
upon Stuffs, in the ſame olours, in their greater Dye. 


participation, of both the Dyes, and leave 


another in the Colour the Stuff was before 
it was Galled, Black d, or OrfeiPd, as is be- 


fore Specified in this inſtruction; to the 
end that the Publick may know by the 
Roſes and the two Marks, the Colours 
which the two Dyes have given it. 


C:XII, 


But as there be ſome Merchants or Dyers Patterns be 


ought 10 


who may be Ignorant, or at leaſt pretend ke: in the 


to be ſo, of the grounds of Woad matter or Fw.” 


Cochineal neceſſary to a good Dye, and by 
this means find an excuſe for retrenching a 
Part of the Dye, tis neceſſary that beſides 16 
Patterns of Colours mentioned in the Fourth 
Article of the Rule, others ſhould be alſo 
Dyed, which ſhou'd ſerve as Patterns for 
all ſorts of grounds, the one halt whereof 
to remain in the Court of Draper, and the 

P4 bother 
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other in the Court of the Dyers of the 
good Dye, as well to have recourſe to in 
the ſearch, whether the grounds given be 
conformable to theſe Patterns, as to com- 
pare them with the Roſe Marks, or that 
they may be enabled to lend a Pattern to 
all the Dyers, to regulate themſelves in the 
ſame ground, or to put into the boiling to- 
gether with the Patterns of the ground, 
which you wou'd juſtify, or which you 
would examine the falſhood of 

HFiere the German Author makes his Anno- 
tations on the Fifth and Sixth Books, but 
they conſiſting only of repetitions of the Law 

Dying abovementioned, and fearing that 
the Engliſh Reader may be. tired, I rather 
choſe to omit them, than treſpaſs father upon 
bis Patience, YES: 


_ 


PART VI. 


Drugs which may be uſed in all ſorts of Dyes 
a well by the greater as leſſer Dyers ; and 
what ought to be forbiden, with the neceſ- 
fity of Fournals and ſearching the Dye 


Ti Houſes. 


1 XIII. 


TO the end that no Perſon may be Ig- 
norant of the Drugs which are allow- 

ed, and which are forbidden particularly — 
| 12 3 the 


— — — — 
— 
_ EE f — — — — —— . - * 
1 
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the greater or lefſer Dye, or in common to 
both, they ought to be inform'd, 


Cxiv. 


That the Drugs which in themſelves af- Non-Dying 

{ved no Colour but are uſed to diſpoſe the che gd 
tuffs to attract the Colour of the Dying bye. 

ingredients, or to render the Colour more 
Beautiful and certain, ought all to be al- 
lowed to the Dyer of che great Dye only, 
becauſe the uſe of them cannot be injurious 
to Colours of the great Dye, but in the 
leſſer Dye they have a clean contrary effect 
and ſerve only to ſpoil the Dye. | 


CXV. 


As Dyers of the great Dye may ſeverally 
uſe different Non-Dying ingredients to pro- 
duce the ſame effect, one chooſing one way 
and another a different; ſo they ought to be 
allowed to keep in their Houſes all mate- 
rials of this Nature uſeful in Dying, and 
= them which way they think neceſ- 


CXVI 


Non-dying Drugs in the good Dye, are, Now-Dy'"s 
Allom, Tartar, Arſenic, Realgar or the Arſe- _— 
nic the Gold- ſmiths uſe, Salt-peter, Nitre, Dc. 
Sal-Gemmæ, Sal-Armoniac, Common Salt, 
Mineral Salt, Salt or Chriftal of Tartar, 

Agaric, Spirit of Wine, Urine, Tin, = n 
| eas. 


. 
— — —— —„-— x 93 * 
a 
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Peaſe and Wheat flower,Starch,Lime, com- 
mon Aſhes, Pot-Aſhes and Tartar Aſhes, 


CXVII. 
Dying in- 


predients of The Dying Drugs which ought to he 
Dye* uſed by great Dyers only, are Auragceis E 
Allbigois Woad, ſlight Woad, Indigo, Co- 
chineal, Meſleque 85 Peſqualle or the right 
beſt ſort for high prized Stuffs, and Wild 
or Baſtard Cochineal for flight Stuffs, and 
Wools for mixtures, Madder, Bourre or 
Goats Hair, Turmerick, Spanih Broom, 
Sarrette, Geniſtrolle and Soot, for Phillamorts, 

Hair Colours and Olives only. 


Cx unt. 


erbt tobe The Leſſer Dyers ought to be reſtrained 


iorbiden in from keeping in their Houſes, Shops, or 
Dye. Ware-houſes, any of the ſaid Ingredients,and 
not permitted to uſe any of them. Spaniſh 
Brown only excepted in the ſottning of 


Blacks, and the rebates of Greys. 


CXIX. 
Ingredients 


common to The Drugs which ought to be common 
both Pyes. to the Dyers of the greater and leſſer Dyes, 
are thoſe which afford very little Colour, 

or elſe tinge Brown as the Root, Bark, 

Leaves of the Walnut-tree, and the Nut- 

fhells; and Garouille, Galls, Sumach, Ro- 

doul and Coperas: but the great Dyers 
ought to be allowed but very ſmall quanti- 


1 ties 


c 
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ties of the latter four Ingredients, and on- 

ly as much as may be neceſſary fora light 

Browning, which it is allowable for them 

to give to Dyes, in which tis difficult to ſort 

their mixtures without an Allowance to di- 

miniſh their neceſſary Ground which ought 

always: to be as ſtrong as their Patterns. 


© 6 


* Beſides the Ingredients allowed in com- be left 
mon to both Dyes, the leſſer Dyers may ye. 
have and uſe in the leſſer Dye, Oxſeille, 
Þ:di an Wood and Verdigreaſe, according to 
this Inſtruction; but theſe ought abſolutely 
to be forbidden the great Dyers, to uſe or 
_ them in their Houſes, Shops or Ware- 
ouſes. 


CXXI. 
The Drugs which ought to be abſolutely Prug tor. 


forbidden, to both forts of Dyers as well of Dew of - 
the greater, as leſſer Dye, are Braſil Wood, g. 
Rocourt, Baſtard Saffron, Turnſole, Anchuſa 
or Gromel, filings of Iron or Copper, Cut- 
lers and other Grinders duſt, Rodonl and 
Sumach, which have been uſed in the Vying 
Turky or other Leathers, becauſe all theſe 
Baſtardize the Colour, harden the Wools 
and ſpoil the Stuff, Fuſtel, Yellow-wood 
Trentenel, Malherbe, and Alder Bark ought 
to be prohibired, except in thoſe ' Places 
where Spaniſh Broom, Sarette Geneſtrolle, 
and the ſeveral Parts of Walnut-tree, Su- 


mach, 
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mach, Fovic, Rodoul, are us'd;;but inthe other 
Places the uſe of them in Dying, ought to 
be entirely forbiden. | 


Sn 


agb ebe If the Dyers Books be well kept, and a 

vell kept · faithful account be kept, as well of what 
Drugs they buy, as the Goods they Dye 
daily, and what Goods they ſend to the leſ- 
ſer Dyers, and what they deliver to the 
Merchants, or the Perſon who is to deliver 
them into the Hands of the Court, twould 
occaſion two great conveniences, for which 
Reaſon, the ſaid Books ought to be metho- 
dized and paragraph'd by the Judges of 
Manufactures. | 


CXXIII. 


The firſt advantage which would accrue 
by the well keeping of the Dyers Books, 
is that the great Dyers Books would qua- 
drate with the leſſer Dyers Books, and both 
with the Hall Regilter of every Town. 
Which would prevent all good underſtand- 
ing, betwixt the Merchant and the Dyer 
in the; Trade of Baſtard Dying, and the 
former receiving his Goods without the 
Hall Seal, or Verification, and p_ all 
the Dyers Meaſures for the uſe of falſe 
Drugs, or above Six Pound of Indigo to 
every Bale of Woad and one Pound. to 
Cary Hundred weight of the lighter 


CXXIV. 
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CXXIV. 


And in the ſecond Place it would effec- 
tually remove all cauſe of diſpute, or Law 
Suit betwixt the Merchants and the Dyers, 
occaſion d by fraud or accounts Ill kept 
on either ſide; or when by the md 
gence or diſhoneſty of the Servants, Factors 
and others, any Goods are. loſt or ſpoiled, 
the true and juſt right of either fide would 
clearly appear by this method. 


CXXV. 


Befides theſe Precautions tis alſo neceſ- rhe pye- 
fary, that the Officers of the Draperie and the boat th be 
Sworn good Dyers, accompanied with ſome ſearched 
Merchants or Dyers of the Inqueſt, ſhould 
every Week or at leaſt every Fortnight, 
ſearch the Dye Houſes of both forts of 
Dyers, to ſee if their Drugs be good, and 
their Stuffs well Dyed, whether they have 
given them the due Ground, and finiſhing 
neceſſary to the perfection of the Dye, and 
if their Books are well kept as above ſpe- 
cified. 

'. -*Fis alfo _ neceſſary that the Inqueſt, $wornDyers 
"ſhould keep a Regiſter in due form, and Regiſter: 
enter therein the Number of Coppers of 


both forts of Woad, which every Dyer 
"boils every Week, and the | may D—4 
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both ſorts of Woad which he puts into 
every Copper, how many times he reheats 
them, and the quantity of Indigo which 
he. uſes in the good Copper, or in the re- 
heating, that if any thing be committed ir- 
regular, they may Secure and IndiQ the 
Perſons before the Judges of ManufaQures, 


i 3 . 


2 
— —— _— — 


* A. Hi 
» 


PART VIII. 

Reaſons why ſome Drugs onght to be allowed . 
and others Prohibited, and why ſome ought 
to be Prohibited in ſome Dyes, and allowed 
in others, with other Reaſons offered in 


* Anſwer to the objectious, which may be 
made againſt this Inſtruction. = 
+... Te uſe of all Non-Colouting Drugs, 
— ought to be allowed to the greater 
Ert Dyers, becauſe they only ſerve to diſpoſe 
byers. Stuff, to receive the Dye, and to render it 
more laſting and Beautifu. 
CXVXVIII. 
There are three ſorts of Non-dying in- 
gredients, which Beautify the Dye, and a 
little alter the ſtrength of it. As Gendre 
Gravelee, or Tartar, Aſhes, which, a little 
flackens the Madder Dye, enclining 
L hic 


8 77. ls. a_ a 
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which brightens the Dye; and Aquafortis, Chermes | 
which eaſily flackens the Luſter of Fire Chermes 
or Nacarat, in Cochineal, by ſeveral little Pall. 
Spots, which it eaſily Imprints. Theſe 
Drugs ought to be allowed, that we may 

not be deprived of thoſe two fine Colours, 

which cannot be made ſo Beautiful and 

bright without them. 


The two ſorts of Woad, Chermes Berries, d, Co- 
Chermes Paſte Cochineal, Meſeque, Teſqualle oft 
Campeſiane £9 Sylveſtre, Hair or Flocks, Sarrette, bans he 
and Geneſtrolle ought all to be permitted to allowed. © 
Dyers of the great and good Dye, becauſe 200d DyS 
they all contribute to the preparing of good 


Dye. 
CXXX. 
Why Tur- 


Tho Turmerick does not afford fo laſt- merit is 
ing a Yellow, as Spaniſh Broom z yet it permitted. 
ought to be allowed to the greater Dyers, 
becauſe there is no other Ingredient more 
proper to give a Nacarator Yellow, Orange 
jultte, to Reds Dyed, with Chermes Berries 
as the French Scarlate, as well as with Co- 
chineal. as Crimſon, or Madder, as the Mad- 
der Nacarat or Orange. Aqua- fortis will alſo 
doe the fame thing, but it ſucceeds much 
the beſt in Dutch Scarlate. 


* 1 . 4 


9 f : * 
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— 2 by Indigo ought alſo to be allowed becauſe | 
peraured. tho it does nor yield a good Colour if uf- | 


ed alone, yet it produces a good Dye if uſed 
i with Woad, as directed in Article 8, 9, 10. 
and 11. of this Inſtruction; and farther 
becauſe at preſent we are not over ſtored 
with Woad, and Indigo being one of the 
Chains which faſtens the Indian Trade to 
_ France, it ought to be uſed, 


CXXXII. g 


Soot yeilding a Brown Dye of a naſty 
{mell might be forbidden, becauſe of the ill 
ſcent, if it was not a prevention againſt the 
Worms, and more proper for Phillemorts 
and Ox Colour, than Walnut-tree ; when 
it is uſed in Madderage with Turmerick. 


CXXXIlI, 


#] The teveral The Root, Bark, and Leaves of Walnut-tree 
1 partsof the and the Nut ſhels, Galls, Sumach, Fovic,— 
1 whe Calls Rodoul, and Coperas, are all very good in- 
ade Redoue gredients. Which ſerve either to pre- 
and Cope- pare Stuffes or Dye them, and ought to be 
permitted. allowed in Common to both ſorts of Dy- 

ers, becauſe both are allowed to Dye Grey, 

and Walnut-tree-Dyes, the great Dyers, 
1 in Stuffs exceeding 20 pence the Ell, 
{i and Lining Stuffs exceeding half a Crown 
1 the Ell; and the leſſer Dyers, in thoſe _ 
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thoſe Prices, wherefore tis neceſſary to per- 
mit them in common to both Dyers, to be 
uſed according to the 119 Article of this 
Inſtruction, becauſe they cannot otherwiſe 
ſort or mix their Colours; 


CXXXIV. 


Garouille —— producing a Colour 
proper for Wools, for mixture in Rat Colour 
the Wool being cleans d in the fulling Mi 
tis proper to uſe this Drug, becauſe it wi 
ſerve to produce the Rar Greys in coarſe 
as well as fine Wools; it ought to be allow- 
ed in common to the greater or lefſer Dyers, 
in the Wools for mixtures which they are 
reſpeCtively permitted to Dye. 


cxXXV. 
| Tho' Indian Wood uſed with Allom and 
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Garouille, 


Bois SInde b 


Tartar, produces a falſe Colour, yet it yields - why per- 
a good and laſting Dye if uſed with Galls, mittedin 


* ſome D 
Sumach, Rodoue, Fovic, Coperas and Ver- and tordia: 


den in o- 


digreaſe ; in Blacks where it is very good deen 


to ſoften the Blacks and Stuffs, and makes 
both wear better; tis Ly to be uſed in 
Grey and Walnut-tree Dyes of Stuffs not 
exceeding 20 Pence the Ell, and Linnen 
Stuffs not exceeding half a Crown the Ell, 
to render the price of . ealy as poſ- 
ſible; and becauſe the great Dyers may miſ- 
uſe it in the falſification of Blew, or in Sub- 
ſtituting it in the place of Woad, tis only 


to be permitted to the my Dyers, whoare 


not 
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not allowed to Dye with Allom and Tartar 
Aſhes, by which precautions the ill uſe 
thereof will be prevented. 


CXXXVI. 


Orſcile Otrſeille producing a beautiful, tho“ no 
tow allow laſting Dye, ought therefore to be allowed 
to the leſſer Dyers in the lighter Colours of 
its mixture, which are difficult to be imita- 
ted, and alſo to give a Luſtre to Walnut-tree 
Dyes ; becauſe the leſſer Dyers are not al- 
lowed to Dye high priced Stufts, and the 
low priced Goods cannot go to the price of 
a ſtrong Dye. 


cxXXVI. 


Alder bark. Alder bark hath nothing ill in it, and the 
ſole apprehenſion that it contributes to the 
uſing of Smiths Duſt in the Dye, hath oc- 
caſioned its prohibition, but the Advantage 
which occurs by the diminution of the 
price of Black, Grey and Walnurt-tree Dyes 
in low priced Stuffs where it is very pro- 

per, prevails over this fear, ſo that after for- 

bidding the Smiths Duſt, it entirely vaniſh- 

es; and it is proper to allow Alder bark to 

the leſſer Dyers only, and not to the great- 

er Dyers, how neceſſary ſoever it may be, 

| which ought to be examin'd upon the Spot, 
and thus far it ought to be forbidden. 


CXXXVILL 
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CXXXVIII. 


Verdigreaſe which ſerves to tinge the Verdigreaſe 
beautifuf Colours of Celadon Green and 

Brimſtone Colour, and being uſeful uſed in 
ſmall quantities and half hot with Vidian 
Wood Blacks, ought not to be forbidden, 
becauſe it is not only advantagious and can- 
not be injurious (if uſed according to this 
Inſtruction) to the goodneſs or beauty of 
Colours, but becauſe it affords its Dye with- 


out the preparation of Allom and Tartar, 


and is proper in Blacks; it ought to be al- 
lowed to the leſſer Dyers, whoſe Buſineſs 


it is to dye Black. 
C XXXIX. 
Trentanel and Malherb being a Halter, 
little injurous to the fight of thoſe who uſe Fuel and 
it, and their Dyes not being ſo certain or = 
laſting as that of Spaniſh Broom Sarrette 
and Goniſtrolle, nor the Colour of 
Fuftel ſo laſting as that of Spaniſh Broom or 
Walnut-tree, yet it ſerving to the heightning 
Nacarat de Bourre or pale Orange which 
Yellow Wood alſo doth, are the Reaſons 
why theſe four Ingredients are prohibited at 
reſent in the Dying of Wool, except the 
2 ow Wood which is allowed in 
ck. 
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Smiths Duſt 
filing of Iran 


or Coppcr 
forbiden, 


Gromel. 


Rocourt. 


Baſtard or 
Wild Sat- 


fron, 
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CXL. 


Iron or Copper which ſenſibly {poil and 
harden the Stuffs, and ſtick in the Threads 
and eat intothemas well as the Worm, are 
three Ingredients which are wholly impro- 
rin Dying Wool, and ought to be abſo- 
utely forbidden as well as Turnſole. 


_ CALL. 


Gromel which affords a red brown incli- 
ning to Tawny, whoſe Dye being neither ſo 
fine, ſo good or ſo cheapas Madder, and being 
beſides a Foreign Drug, ought to be abſolute- 
ly forbidden as an unprofitable Ingredi- 
ent. 


CXIII. 
The Rocourt Dye being dearer, and 


not ſo fine and laſting as that of Flocks; 


ought to be abſolutely Prohibited, as well 
becauſe *tis a Forreign Drug, as, becauſe 
it fily fades in Wool. 


CXIIII. 


Baſtard Saffron being neither ſo good 
nor profitable in dying of Wools, which 
receive the Dye of the Flocks much bet- 
ter, ought alſo to be abſolutely forbidden, 
that the Dyers may not amuſe themſelves 


by 


Smiths or Cutlers Duſt, and filings of 


2 
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by drawing a falſe Colour from a very dear | 
Drug, 


CXLIV. 


Brafil ought to be intirely forbidden as Ff fer- 
well becauſe it is a Baſtard Dye and a © 
Forreign Drug, which draws a great deal 
of Money out of our Country, as becauſe 
it cannot be allowed to the greater Dyers, 
without breaking all the Precautions taken 
by this Inſtruftion, and opening a way to 
Baſtard Dyes, Nor can it be allowed to 
the leſſer Dyers, without the ſame incon- 
venience, and without allowing them at 
the ſame time Allom and Tartar, without 
which they cannot uſe it, and it will alſo 

ive them an of Dying the 

ſtard Colour of Indian Wood; For all 
which Reaſons I think neceſſary to repeat 
it, that Braſil Wood ought to be abſolute- 
ly forbidden, to both ſorts of Dyers. 


CXLV. 


Orſeille is allowed rather than Braſil, as u, og 
well becauſe it is uſed without Allom or Hl Sn 
Tartar, as becauſe it is a Drug which permitted 
Grow's, and is prepared in France, and the chan Brak!, 
cheif Colours of its mixtures are very dif- 
ficult to ſupply otherwiſe ; but Brafil may 
be eafily ſupplied with Madder, Flocks or 
Cochineal: beſides, the Madder Red, which 
is a very good Colour, is not much dearer 
than that ot Braſil which is a Baſtard Dye. 

Q 3 CXI VI. 
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CXLVI 


All Drugs what ſoever which are not 
expreſly allowed, ought to be ſuppoſed for- 
bidden, tho' the Reaſon of their prohibiti- 
on be not here expreſs'd: 


| CXLVII. 
dev, Red Of the five fimple Colours, Blew, Red 


Ro t and Yellow ought to be left to the greater 
the greaz. Pyers, to Dye only without any participati- 
Vers on ofthe leſſer Dye, as well becauſe they have 
a great deal of reciprocal relation, and re. 
quire a large ſhare of Knowledge and Ex- 
perience to ſucceed in them, as becauſe of all 
the Colours produced from their mixture 
the poſſibility of a Baſtard one ſhould be 
prevented; one good Colour grafted on a- 
nother, tho” it yield a darker, yet it is a 

more laſting one. 


CXLVIII. 


The other two ſimple Colours, viz. Brown 
and Black ought to be left differently to both 
The Brown ſori's of Dyers. The Black having before 

and BIk received the Woad or Woad and Madder 
differently Grounds neceſſary to the good Dye of the 
Dyer. great Dyer, and afterwardsgalled & blackned 
by the leſſer Dye to deprive the great Dyers 
of an opportunity of Pying Blacks without 
the Woad or Madder Grounds, and falſify ing 
the Ble, which they might eaſily do if they 
n | were 
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were allowed to finiſh the Blacks and to 
uſe Indian Wood. 


CXLIX. 


231 


And becauſe fine Wools, and high pri- 5 4 


ced Stuffs, as well as courſe Wools and low 
priced Stuffs, are dyed Brown and Grey, 
which are mixtures of black, and that ſeveral 
of theſe Greys and Browns require Woad 
Madder or Cochineal, to produce the good 
Dye, and courſe Wool and ſlight Stuffs 
cannot afford the price of thoſe Drugs : To 
remedy which by lowering the price of Dy: 
ing, Indian Wood and Orfſeille 
ought to be uſed : and for fear the greater 
Dvers ſhould miſuſe them, ?tis neceſſary to 
allow the Brown and Greys to be differently 
Dyed by both Dyers, v:z. the great Dyers 
to Dye the high priced Stuffs with the 
ground or finiſhing of Woad, Madder or 
Cochineal in Colours where it is neceſſary, 
and the leſſer Dyers the meaner Stuffs with 
Indian Wood and Orſeille, to the end that 
both may ſort their Colours, and that the 
— Dye may not have leave to uſe Indian 

ood or Orſeille in Greys or Walnut. tree 
Dyes in fine Stuffs, nor to the Baſtardizing 
the Blew. 


Q4 EL 


how. 
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General After having given the Reaſons why ſo 
R_ Drugs are allowed and others — — 
why Dying is divided into the great and leſ. 
ſer Dye, it being yet neceſſary to anſwer ſome 
Memoires, and theſe Anſwers ſerving to 
illuſtrate and remove all difficulties from 
things of this Nature, it is thought good 
to include them in this Inſtruction to the end 
_ every Perſon may inform himſelf there- 
of. | | 


CLI. 


againſt the Some Dyers are of Opinion that the 
rale Brafil Wood Dye mixt with Walnut-tree 
for mixture, you a laſting Colour in Wool for mixture; 
| but experience demonſtrates the contrary 
and the uſe of Madder being more efficaci- 
ous,the deſire of ufing it can only be attribu- 
ted to an ill Cuſtom and diſguſt againſt well 
doing, for if any Colour laſts in the mixture 
of Stuffs, tis rather the effect of Walnut 
or Galls' than Brafil, for the violet Colour 
which it gives to Stuffes, intirely vaniſhes, 
eſpecially if they are uſed in Breeches be- 
twixt the Thighs, or the Stuffs in wearing 
are expoſed to the Sun or ill Weather, it 
quite changes to a Yellowiſh or brown Co- 
lour very different from the reſt; and Indian 
Wood it ſelf, tho? ſtrengthned with Verdi- 

rreaſe,Galls and Coperas in blacks, being uſed 
Tn too great quantity either in Grey or Wal- 
heels n nut- 
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nut-tree Dyes, of Wools for mixture or 
Stuffs or in brownings, is very apt to ſpot 
with the leaſt drop of Urine, or any Acid or 
corroding Liquor : wherefore Woad, Mad- 
der and Cochineal, are better uſed in Wools 
or Stuffs of value in Colours where the 
too great quantity ot the other, and the 
{mall quantity of Galls or Coperas, which 
may be uſed, produces this ill Effect. 


CLII. 


There are others who imagine becauſe 
Fuſtel 


our and neceſſary in Olives and Philla- 
morts that they ought to be allowed in 
theſe Dyes, that indeed they may be fur- 
nifhed with an Opportunity of uſing them 
in the Baſtardizing and ſtrengthning of Na- 
carat Flocks, pale Oranges, or other im- 
portant Colours which they can alter : but 


ſuppoſing that incorporated with Spaniſh 


Broom, it compoſes a better, and more 
laſting Yellow, Olive and Phillamort 
Dyes, than Spaniſh Broom alone: For who is 
ignorant that knows but the leaſt princi- 
ples of Dying, that Spaniſh Broom can- 
not produce a Phillamort or Olive Colour, 
if there be not Brow mixt with Yellow 
in the firſt, and above that with the Blew 
and Yellow for the firſt, and Brown 
Blew and Yellow for the ſecond, and that 
the Brown for theſe two Colours can more 
eaſily be tinged with Sut and — 


and Yellow Wood are pro- ruſtel and 
in Gold Colour, Sammy or Buff Co- ne. 
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But ' tis with this pretext that they Colour 
their earneſt defire to have Fuſtel —— 
allowed them, that they may really uſe it 

in the falfification of Dyes wherein it is 
forbid. Yellow Wood being nevertheleſs 

proper for Blacks, 'twill be neceſſary 
to allow it in places where it ſhall be found 
neceſſary. 


yy 1 rn —-— EI ny 


CLIIL. 


Beaver There are yet other Dyers whoſe Intenti- 
black. on to act lily and cloſely renders them 
more dangerous, who to cloak their contra- 
vening deſigns, defire leave to prepare cer- 
tain Dyes, as that they call Beaver-Black 
without being obliged to diſcloſe what 
Drugs they uſe, nor the manner of prepa- 
ring it. If their Drugs were good and al- 
lowed, they would not have occaſion for 
any other than the general' permiſhon, but 
their Ingredient being forbidden we ought 
1 to diſtruſt their intention, till by 
2 juſt examination of the Drugs and man- 
ner of preparing this Colour, we be 
able to judge of the good and advantage 
of this Colour, and of the permiſſion 
which they defire, 


CLIV. 


But that no diſcoverer of any ſecret in 
this Art may be deprived of the advantage 
of his Invention, nor Labour under any in- 
conveniences by this Examination,nor looſe 

any 
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any other profit by it; if itbefound{good and Profithe 
advantageous, it will be neceſſary to grant mayreapby 
the Inventer, or he that brings it into France, Ms dkore- 
2 Patent that no Perſon beſides himſelf 

ſhould exerciſe it in that Province : where 

he thinks fit to ſettle, and that he ſhould be 
empowered to ſell or give leave to others, 

5 exerciſe it in all the other Counties of 

rance. 


CLV. 


The fame may be effectually extended The ſame 
to Forreigners to oblige them by this Privi- — — _ 
lege to diſcover their ſecret and reap the ad- Stravgers. 
vantage of it in France; But care ought al- 
ways to be taken that a good ſecret never re- 
main in the hands of onePerſon alone, leaſt it 
ſhould be loſt by his leaving the Kingdom 
or his Death, which may be eafily re- The ſecret 
medyed by allowing them the profit of tea- 50 Femaig 
ching it in other Provinces ; But if the ſe- in any one 
cret is known to any Frenchman he ought 
alwayes to be preferred to Strangers, be- nel pre- 
cauſe he is likely to ſtay with the money he Strangers. 
gets by it in the Realm. 


CLV. 


As *tis of great importance to ſearch in rhe Rules 


Provinces, for all the Herbs, Drugs, Mine- dacht to be 


rals, or Roots vrhich may contribute to the Como- 


good Dying; tis alſo neceſſary that eee 
they ſhould not be permitted, before a 
ſtrict examination whether their Colour be 


good , 
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good and profitable, and as there are Pro- 


vinces which want one thing and abound 


in another which produces the ſame 
effect it ſhould be committed to the pru- 
dence of the Judges of Manufactures, 


that are upon the ſpot, who ought to give 


their reſolution in writing upon the petiti- 
on preſented; and as delays may be very 
nicious, if the ingredient be found to 
good, the uſe of it ought to be allowed 
during the Kings pleaſure, or till further 
order only, 


CLVII. 


To prevent 5 N : : 
— But to prevent any impertinent petiti- 


petitions. 


ons which may be preſented upon this oc- 
caſion, or any other perſon's ſerving him- 
felf of the allowance of any Drug in one 
Colour, where it is proper, to uſe it in ano- 
ther, where it perniciouſly either falſiſies 
the Dye or damages the Stuffes, Tis neceſ- 
ſary to impoſe a Penalty upon thoſe who 
preſent theſe petitions; that they may take 
care to examine them ſtrictly before they 
offer them. 


CLVII. 


Tho' *tis certain that aBlack Dye in which 
Iudian- wood is uſed as ſpecifyed in this in- 
ſtruction, may be very eaſily done and that it 
is warmer, finer, ſofter, and wears better 
than without it; yet it doth not — natu- 
rally follow that we ſhould therefore de- 
prive 
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prive the Stuffes of the neceſſary ground of 
oad, (as ſome Dyers will very impro- 
ly do in weak and ſlight Stuffes)as well 
E to render the Black certain and laſt- 
ing, requires a double quantity of other 
ingredients which renders it dearer than 
Woad,(which will oblige the Dyers to com- 
paſs their ends to retrench the greateſt part 
of the Dye, and thereby render the Co- 
lour doubly ill: ) as becauſe the Black 
Dyes where Indian-Woad is uſed in too 
great a quantity, without being fortified b 
a Woad or Woad and Madder ground, 
will ſpot and change reddiſh in thoſe pla- 
ces where Urine or any ſharp liquor happens 
to come Rut as this ſecret is diſcover'd in all 
Articles concerningBlacks in this inſtruftion, 
it will be in vain to the Dyers to pretend 
to conceal it, to furniſh themſelves with 
a pretext to Dye Black without Woad and 
adder Grounds, fince that Colour will 
not be ſufficient to hide their Contraventi- 
on as will appear more clearly in the roth 


patt. 
Obſervatious on Part Seventh and Eighth. 
2 two Chapters treating of the ſame 


ſubject, vx. the allowance and pro- 


hibition of Dying Ingredients, with this 
difference only that one of them treats 
of the cauſes why they are allowed or for- 
bidden, twill not be improper to join the 
Obſervations together. \. 116. The Author 
ſpeaks of non Dying Ingredients which -= 

elther 
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either added to the Dye or make the Stuffes 
ſupple and ſtronger or cleanſe them(amongſt 


the firſt is Allom, and the laſt Tartar ) or 


they heighten the Dye as the ſeveral forts 
of the Salts with or without alteration, as 
Pot-Aſhes, Saltpeter, Common Salt, Criſtal 
or Mineral Salt, Sal Armoniac, Lime, 
Aſhes;and without alteration, as Liquors, viz, 
Spirit of Wine, Urine c. Of the uſe of the 
firſt, ſee notes on F. 18. And concerning Ul- 
rine the Author d 128 tells us that it 
brightens the Madder Dyes, but it hath 
ſometimes a quite con — 1 eſpetially 
if it be ſtale, andthe VolatilSalt a little more 
fermented for it penetrates into the dying Li- 
ee always renders the Colour thick and 
deeper, as may be obſerved in the pale and 
d Madder Colours. The mention'd 
flowers of Wheat and Peaſe as well as 


Starch and Bran ſerve to ſlacken and temper 


the hardneſs of the Waters. $, 121. The 
mentioned Brafil Wood as alſo Wild - Saf- 
fron is much uſed in Germany, but the Co- 
lour of the latter is ſomewhat more durable 
than the firſt, which is no laſting Colour. 
As for Madder if we would confider our 
own Intereſt we might produce enough of it 
in Germany to ballance the Hollanders Ships 
who trade with us it we pleaſed. Iron fi- 
lings render the Stuff harſh and burn the 
Dye, As to the . prohibition of Alder bark 
the ingredient is not ſo dangerous, but that if 
well prepared it may very well be allowed; 


but of that more in the notes on the next 
part. 


PART 
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PARTV. 


The Drugs neceſſary to and manner of Dying 
good Nals or the neceſſary Woad and 
Madder grounds, ſuitable to the goodneſs 
and duration of the Stuffs. 


CLIX. 


TS Black Dye in valuable and midling d the 
Stuffes is moſt important, as well becauſe mot impor- 
this Colour is liable to the moſt frauds, the in Cotour 
diſcovery whereof is very difficult, as be- 
cauſe *tis a Dye which is uſed in the fineſt 
Stuffes which are worn by people of the 
beſt quality; tis alſo neceſſary to take ve- 
ry good care that the Dyers Dye the beſt 

lack that they poſſibly can without ſenſi- 
bly injuring the Stuffes or exceſſively en- 
hauncing the price of the Dye. 


CLX. 
High prized Stuffesought all to be Mad- Wy Statfes 
for four reaſons. | 2 
Madder'd, 
CLXI. 


Firſt, becauſe it renders the Dye the better, 
more finer and more ſerviceable. 


CLXII. 
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Secondly, becauſe dear Stuffes 
made of the fineſt Wools, they being moi- 
ſter and more Oily will be apt to foil and 
more eafily catch duſt, or the lint of Table 
Cloths Napkins and old linnen, if they are 
not well cleanfed with Allom, Tartar, and 
Madder before they are Dyed Black: 


CLAIII 


Thirdly, if the Black Dyes of fine 
Stuffs are not Maddered, they require more 

pperas ; an ingredient much more corro- 
ding than Allom. | 


CLxIv. 
And fourthly, becauſe ſine Black Stuffes 


which have been Madder'd, being dry er 
and better freed from their Oilyneſs, are 


more healthful in the wearing than if they 


had not. 
CLXV. 
No body can deny that fine Stuffes be- 
ing Madder'd are better, more beautiful and 


more wholeſom than if they had not; but 
we may very well doubt of the wear and 


laſting of the Stuffes if we don't know; 


CLXVI. 
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That no Drugs are ſo ſharp and Cor-y,,, and 


roſive as Salts, and particularly Allom and corrding | 
Drugs rot 


Copperas, which by their extraordinary and Dama- 


heat harden the Stuffs and render them ge 
leſs lafting, by drying up the Oleaginous 
humidity which renders them flexible and 
keeps the Hair of the Wool faſt; but it 
doth not neceſſarily follow that the ſmall 

uantity of Allom uſed in a Madder'd 
Black, corrected with a great deal of Tar- 
tar and ſuffer'd to boil bur a very little 
while, can produce this ill effect; but on 
the contrary the drying the Superfluous 


A- - w 4 Ww 
A ESRD 


Oily Moiſtneſs of the Wool and cleanſing A little Al- 
it with Tartar and Madder renders it more | gn 
laſting, by hindering the duſt from ſtay- Sth. 


ing in it which eats the Thread of the 
Wool as much as the Mothe, and 755 
venting the Lint of Table Cloaths, Na- 
pkins and old Linnen from ſticking to 
it, and alway ſoiling it, which tho' it is a 
very great fault, yet a great many are ig- 
norant borh of the cauſe and remedy of ir. 


CLXVII. 


—— 


pup DE 
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If Black Stuffs be ſaid not to be laſting/tis This plack 


as well thoſe ngt Madder'd, as thoſe 
which are; which may proceed from a fault 
in the Stuff, or in its preparation, or by 
the ignorance of the Dyer, in not ufing 
Allom, Tartar, _— according to the 

\ pre- 
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preſcribed form or tinging the Black in 
the proper manner, and with the neceſ- 
lary Drugs. 


CLXVIII. 


Alm,, Tho' there are few Dyers who know the 
6i{poſe the quality or degree of humidity or dryneſs 
cuts o of the Drug which they uſe, nor why one 
lively Co Drug is more proper for one Colour than an. 
= other, yet all the great Dyers either know 
or ought to know that Allom not only 
diſpoſeth the Stuffs to receive the Dye, 
but gives it an agreeable vivacity, and that 
Tartar is uſed not only to correct the ſharp- 
neſs of the Allom, but to diſpoſe the Stuff 
to receive the Dye. Where the lively 
luſter which Madder adds to the Black Dye 


is not required, by uſing a very little Al- 


lom and a ſufficient quantity of Tartar, 


and letting the Stuffs boil a little, the 
Sharpneſs of the Allom will be removed, 
as experience confirms. 


CLXIX. 


Medes Woad and Madder, are not only uſed 
in Black to beautify the Blacks, and render them 
the more more laſting in fine Stuffs, but to prevent 
— Jon the exceſſive uſe of Coperas, which is ne- 
ceſſary if they were Dyed from White im- 
mediately Black; ſo that to avoid an ima- 

ginary inconvenience we generally fall into 

a real one, the ſharpneſs of the Coperas, 

which mult be uſed in greater ee in 

ne 
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fine Stuffs without they are Madder d, 

being mote to be feared than that of Al- 

lom, Tartar and Madder. 


CLXX. 


'Tis to no purpoſe that ſome alledge ger Re 
that the Red of Staffs madder'd for Black, — 1 
is more difficult to tinge Black, than the ate 
livelineſs of Blew, and alſo requires more Bleu. 
Coperas; for tis well known that this 
fort of Maddering inclines but a very lit- 
tle or not at all to Red, and by uſing Indian 
Wood in the Black Dye, the Red is eafil 
ſurmounted, nor need we boil the Stuffs Aud will 
long in Galls, nor make the Coperas bath — — 
very hot, becauſe Indian Wood, which 5% with 
ſerves in this place inſtead of Galls, makes wood. 
the Stuffs take the Black if the Bath be 
but moderately heated, which hinders the 


ſharpneſs and ſoftens the Stuffs in Black 
Dyes. 


CLXXI 


Tho' fine Stuffs ought to be both Wools for 
Woaded and Madder'd, yet in fine unſpun ougi: to vs 
Wools the caſe is different becauſe the Al- ns. 
lom and Woad drying the hair of the 

Wool, render it inflexible to the Spinners 
Fingers, and prevent its keeping faſt in the 
Fulling; but we ought to content our ſelves 

with Woading them alone, the Blew how 

deep ſo ever always cleanſing and ſoftning 


rather than hardning the hair of the Wool. 
R 2 CLXXII. 
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| CLXXII 
Stufts made As Stuffs to be Dyed Black made of 


and Courſe fine Wool, ought to be Madder'd to dry 
— 2 de and cleanſe them; ſo Stuffs made of a mid- 
woaded ling courſe Wool, being of themſelves dry 
en. enough, and often too dry, ought only to 
be well Woaded, the Woad preſerving and 
augmenting the ſoftneſs of the Stuffs, and 
rendering the Colour very good and laſting 

if properly uſed, and in ſufficient quantity, 
according to the goodneſs and ſtrength of 

the Stuffs. But the Blew either of the 

beſt Woad alone or mixt with the ſlighter 

Woad and Indigo, muſt be given according 

to the 8th, grh, 10, and 11. Articles of this 
Inſtruction, otherwiſe the Dye will be 
baſtardiſed, for which reaſon, tis above all 

of great importance to take care to have a 

rte& Black, whether it be Madder'd or 


oaded only : 
CLXXII. 


Before we can well fix the grounds of 
Woad alone, or of Woad and Madder, of all 
ſorts of Stuffs ro be Dyed Black, according 
to the fineſs of the Wool and ſtrength of the 
Stuff, we ought to be previouſly inform'd. 


CLXXIV. 
Ground for Firſt, that ſtrong Raſhes and double 
ble co che Serges which are made ef good Wool, be- 
uration o N 9 ing 


Stufts- 


f 
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ing connected together as well by the texture 
of the Threads, as the conjunction of the hairs 
of the Wool which have not been broken by 
the Card or Fullers, Thiſtle ought to have 
a ſtronger ground than Stuffs of the ſame 
Wool combed, becauſe they laſt much long- 
er 


CLXXV. 


Secondly, Thatthe Dye penetrating much 
eaſier the open, then the faſt or cloſe Stuffs, 
the laſt ſort ought to have a ſtronger 
ground; that thereby the quick penetra- 
tion of the Dye in the others may here be 
compenſated by the ſtrength, 


CLXXVI. 


- - Thirdly, Lining Stuffs being commonly 


more looſe and open, and leſs expoſed 
to the Sun and Rain, ought to have a leis 
ground than thoſe which are more expoſed 
to wearing or the injuries of Weather, tho? 
made of the ſame Wool. 


CLXXVII. 
In the fourth place, That the Raſhes of 


Ghalons, Amiens, Rheims, Chartres and 
other {light Stuffs, not being half fo laſt- 
ing as thoſe of Niſmes, Montauban, S. Gan- 
dens and other ſtrong Raſhes ; they ought 


to have a leſs ground proportionable to 
| R 3 their 
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Madder 
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their duration, tho they coſt more and are 
often made of very fine Wool. 


CLXXVII. 


That we may duly and Advantageouſly 


Lien Prise Obſerve all that hath been ſaid, we ought 


high Prized 
Steff 


to be inform'd that all Cloths of an Ell, 

and Ell and three quarters, or an Ell and 

an half, whether Engliſh. Spaniſh or Dutch, 

or of Sapte, Carcaſſonne, _ Rogen, 
th 


Sedan, or other ſorts of make, of the fineſs 


and breadth which exceeds the Price of 
12 Livers the Ell, ſhould be Woaded like 
an Aldeguo and Madder'd as the beſt ſort. 


CLXXIX. 
The Draps ds Berry or Cloaths of Berry, 


Sigovia, Rouen, Dieppe, Feſcan, Carcaſſone 
and Sedan, all forts of fine Ratines, Serges 


of Sigovia and Limeſtre, double Serges and 
others ſuch like Stuffs of what breadth or 
make ſoever, from 4 Livers 10 Sous to 
twelves Livres the Ell, ſhou'd be Woaded 
to a Perfick Blew (Bleupers) and a little 
leſs Madderd than the others aboye, and 
for thoſe under 4. Livers 10 Sols they ought 
to be Woaded to a Perſick Blew, and not 
, ner 


CIXXX. 


Druggets of fine Wools called half ful- 
led Druggets, narrow Ratines, ——_ 
2 1 5 0 


tre 
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of Avignon and other Scuffs of the ſame 
Nature, of half Ell or a quarter of an Ell 
wide, exceeding the Price of three Livers 
the Ell, ought to be Woaded to Perſick 
Blew and Madder'd in the ſame miner as 
the Serges and Ratines above mention'd ; 
Having always reſpect to their Price and 


breadth. 
CLXXXI, 


Cloath Serges and Ratines of whatſoever Wd, 
breadth, make or fineſs, from 3 Livers to without | 
four Livres 10 Sous the Ell, ought to be Meer tor 
Woaded to a Perſick Blew, and thoſe of liver, 0 
leſs Price to the Blew de Roy, Kings Blew, e 
without being Madder'd. 

CLXXXII. 

London, Chalons and Rheims Serges, Pol- * 50 called 
bilaire Raſhes and the * Lords Raſb of "cou 
Niſmes and Usez, fine Raſhes of Ally, Caſtres luca 
and Montauban, ſtrong Croſs Lords Raſhes © 
of St. Gaudens, Roman Serges: Lords Serge, e Sey 
Serge de Somere a Narrow double Serge, Flan- Stuffs which 
ders Barracans, double Burats of St Gau- — 9 
dens, and other the like ſorts of Stuffs of 
the ſame breadth of whatſoever make, not 
exceeding . 2 Livers the Ell, ought to be 
ones as the Perſick Blew and not Mad- 

er'd, | 


R 4 CVI. 
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CLXXXIII. 


The midling fort of Satines of Beauvais, 
Engliſh Friſes; Bayes, Serges and Flannels , 
Serges of Mouij, Merron, Aumalle, Creve cœur; 
Raſbes of St. Loand, St Gaudens; LingettesofCadu 

and Falaiſe, Camelot or Camblets of Amih, 

Arras and L Iſie; Bayes of Caſtresand Burguiere, 

ſlight Ratincs of Sommere, Cadri, Daricane; 

Crapes of Caſtres, and all other ſorts of Nar- 
tro Stuffs, of what make ſoever, from 25 

ence to 40 pence the Ell, ought to be 
oaded as the Turkiſh Blew without be- 
ing Madder'd. 


Woad 


ground for - 
flight Stuffs, CLXXXIV. 


Friſes of Amiens and Valentine of ; of an Ell, 
broad Serges of Chartres, Nogent and of Char- 
tres make, Cordelates of Cre, flight Fripons 

and Cadis of Niſmes, Serge of Aumalle 48850 
thirds breadth; Tamies of Amiens, du Lude, de 
Rhcims, ſlight Burats of St. Gaudens and 
D' Auvergne Raſhes not Croſſed and  Cadis 
of St. Gaudens and all other ſlight Stuffs, 
from 12 to 25 pence the Ell, ought at leaſt 
to be Woaded to a Sky Colour. 


CLXXXVY. 


The Cadis and Friſons dupuy du Gevan- 
dan, light Cordelats of St. Genies, Burattes 
of Auvergne, Serges of St. Flour, and other 


{light Stuffs, not exceeding 12 pence = 
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Ell, ought to be Woaded as the Blew Meg- 
non which is but half the mixture 
of the Sky Colour; and the Reader ought 
to take Notice that all the mention'd 
prizes of the Stuffs are meant when they 
are yet white. 


249 


CLXXXVI. Wool for 


mixtures. 


All Wools for mixture ought to be caps. 


Woaded with the ſame ground with the 
Stuffs, wherein they are to be uſed, with- 
out Maddering, that they may have a Dye 
ſutable to their Value. Woolen Caps ought 
to Woaded to the ſame ground, with their 
Wool, and Wooſted Stockens exceeding 3 
Livres the Pair ought to be Dyed, accord- 
to their fineſs, being to be Woaded as the 
Kings Blew ; Thoſe from 40 pence to 3 
Livres as the Turkiſh Blew, and thoſe of 
lower prizes as Sky Colour : But for the 
Wools for Farandines or other Stuffs where 
the Wool is Cover'd, twill be ſufficient to 
Woad them as Sky Colours, this ground 
being enough to give theſe ſorts of Manu- 
factures a perfect Black, 


CLXXXVn. 


The great and leſſer Dyers ought to be 
allowed to augment the ground in the Dy- 
ing of Stuffs, whether that of Woad only 
or that of Woad and Madder, as the 
Merchants may (if they think fit to pay the 
Price for it) order a ſtronger ground, but 
it ought to be ſtrictly forbidden to a 

er- 


Stockens. 


The Ground 
may be 

Augmented 
but not di- 
miaithed* 


= — — >. — 
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Merchant and Dyers, to Diminiſh or cauſe 
to be Diminiſhed, the Grounds orderd b 
theſe Rules, becauſe they ought at lea 
to come up to that to deſerve the Name 
of good Dyes. | 
Patterns of | 
every 
be kept CLXXXVIIL. 
me Ha And to the end that no Perſon may he 
excuſed from giving the due Grounds to 
all forts of Stuffs, ſeveral Patterns of four 
Ells each, ſhou'd be Dyed with every ſort 
of Ground, half of which to be lodged in 
the Hall or Corporation of Merchants and 
Dyers in every Town, to ſerve as Maſter 
Peices to have recourſe to upon all oc- 
caſions. | 
How Stuffs 


dt, CLXXXIX 
— *Twould be to no purpoſe to take care that 
a good Ground be beſtow'd on all Wool- 
len Manufacturs and Wools, if the ſame care 
be not taken that a good Black be Dyed 
upon that afterwards, by well Galling them 
with a ſufficient quantity of Galls, and Su- 
mack,and if Sumach be wanting with Rodoul 
and Fovic, and tinging them Black in the 
 Jamebath with a ſufficient quantity of Indian 
Wood and as with a little Sn 
the Indian Wood being firſt boiled alone, 
ſuffering it to take leiſurely, often lading and 
Ventilating it, by which means the Black 
will be render'd more Beautiful and ſoft, 
as well as more certain and laſting, and 
85 Wear 
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wear much better than if udian Wood were 
not uſed in it. That Ingredient aſcertain- 


ing and Meliorating the Dye, with the 
help of Galls 2 Coperas. Yellow Wood 


is alſo very uſeful in Blacks. 
| | | 8 taffs ought 
> Gave 
CXC. oem 
enough in 
che Copper, 


"Tis not enough that care only be taken 
that a ſufficient quantity of Galls, Coperas, 
Iidian Wood and Sumach or Rodou! --- and 
Fovic in lieu, of it be uſed to produce a 
good Black. But the Stuffs ought to be 
ſpread at large in the Copper, and not 
crowded that they may not wrinckle and 


Burn rather. than Dye. 


CXCI. 


To prevent the Blacks ſoiling of Linnen 
Black or Blew, the Stuffs ought to be well 
cleanſed before we begin to Dye them, and 


the Copper well prepared when we give 
them the Blew, and care ought to be taken 


that the Blew be not of Indigo alone, or 
uſed in a third or fourth reheating ; becauſe 
all theſe hinder the ad heſion of the Dye to 


the Stuffs, and occaſion its throwing it 


off upon Linnen. The Stuffs ought to be 
very well Waſhed after the Blew, and alſo 
after the Black, or rather paſs a ſmall ful- 
ling if poſſible, for the Blacker the Dye 
the greater is the difficulty of Waſhing 
it. Stufts of price ought alſo to be paſſed 
through a Spaniſb Broom Bath to cleanſe 
and ſoften them. | CXCIE. 
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ought to be 
Regulated 
betwixt the 
greater and 
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_ CXCII. 


As the quantity of the Drugs which the 
eſſer Dyer ; is obliged to put into his 
Blacks, cannot be regulated, otherwiſe than 
upon the ſpot acc:rding to the length, 
breadth, fineſs and good neſs of the Stuff, it 


leſſer Pyers ought alſo to vary according to the variety 


of Grounds and *tis then to be feared that 


the leſſer Dyer ſhould retrench, a part of the 


uantity, which ſhall be Eſtabliſhed, to 
ve his purſe at the expence of the Dye: 


CXCIIL 


Tis neceſſary that at the ſame time the 
diviſion betwixt the greater and the leſſer 
Dye is made, the quantity of the In- 
gredients which every leſſer Dyer ſhou'd 
be obliged to uſe, in the dying of every 
ſort of Stuff which they are accuſtomed 
to Dye back in every City, ſhould be ſettl- 
ed betwixt the greater and leſſer Dyer, 
and orders given te the Jury of the great 
Dyers to go twice every Month, at leaſt, 
to ſearch the leſſer Dye Houſes, to take 
care of the goodneſs and quantity of the 
Ingredients, and the manner of ufing them; 
to the end that the Stuffs, to which they 
have given a good Ground, may alſo have 
a good Black beſtowed on them; and if 
the greater Dyers cannot agree with the 
lefler Dyers about the quantities, the 


Judges of Manufactures or Commiſſioners, 


may 
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may adjuſt and regulate them, from the 
Reaſons of both ſides, or according to cuſ- 


tom. 
CXCIV. 


The better to oblige the leſſer Dyers, to 
put in the Juſt quantity of Ingredients, 
twou'd be convenient to cauſe three or four 
Ells of every ſort of Stuff, and Ground, to be 
yery well Dyed Black with the proper 
quantities of Ingredients, which ſhould af- 
| terwards paſs into a Rule of quantities; and 

theſe patterns to be diſpoſed, one third 

to the Corporation of leſſer Dyers, 
one Third to the Company of the great 

Dyers, and the other to the Company of 

Merchants, to ſerve as Maſter pieces and Pat- 

terns to determine concerning the goodneſs 

of the Dye, both as to its luſtre and boiling. 


VVV 


Obſervations on the Ninth Part. 


10 conſider the Black Dye, after our 

Author ſeems to have Handled it to 
perfection, to render it yet more extenſive 
and clear, and to handle it more Fundamen- 
rally, will not be improper. Wherefore 
to let his reaſons, for the neceſſity of Eſta- 
bliſhing Madder, and other Grounds, or 
rather neceſſary Grounds in General, to 
let them, I ſay, depend on their own weight 
and not to touch upon F, 168. concern- 
ing the Working of Allom, becauſe we 
have done it before; We ſhall immediately 
paſs to 169, and 170, In the firſt, he 


gives 


e 
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gives the reaſon of Madder Grounds 
being neceſſary from the advantage which 
accrues from its prevention of the exceſſive 
ue of Coperas ; but in the latter he gives 
a ſuppoſed anſwer to an Objection, not 
ſo ſlight as he would have us think it is. As 
to the firſt, *tis eaſy to believe that to 
Dye a Stuff Dark Colour or Black, 
which hath already been Dyed a prepa- 
ratory Colour require leſs of the Black or 
deep Dye than to dye it from White; but 
here ate two difficulties to be cleared. 
Firſt, whether leſs of all the Ingredients be 
required, or when prepared leſs of the 
Dye, or leſs of one Ingredient alone which 
the Author ſeems to mean, Secondly whe- 
ther to Dye Black well, one Ground is bet- 
ter than another, and which is the beſt. 
To clear the firſt ;*tis neceſſary to lay down 
the whole Ground of the Black Dye. 

He that by the help of Chymiſtry is 
ſomewhat acquainted with Nature; knows 
that in all Dyes produced from Vegetables, 
whether from Trees, Flowers, or Fruits, the 
Bodies, either Naturally or Artificially 
Salt produce ſeveral Alterations : alſo that 
all Acids, as Allom, Salt and above the reſt 
ſharp Acids or Acid Spirits, as thoſe of 
Salr, Vitriol, and Vinegar, turn the Vegetable 
Dyes Red; and that if the Green Vegeta- 
ble its ſelf be infuſed in one of theſe li- 
quors it is Tinged Red: The Alcaline Salts, 
as Salt of Tartar Pot-Aſhes, and all boil'd 
Aſhes or Lies and fixed Salts fetch the 


Colour to Green again. The Urinary Vo- 
„ 
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Utile Salts, as Salt of Urin, Urinary Spirit 


of Sal Armoniac. c. rather turn the 
Dye thick then alter it. To give a re- 
markable Inſtance in one of theſe tender 
Colours. Take Tincture of Violets 
in a Glaſs, or a little Blew Lack infuſ- 
ed in a Viol of Water, pour on it Spi- 
rit of Salt or Vitriol and it will become 
Red throw in diſſolved Salt of Tar- 
tar and it returns to its Colour, but put in 
too great a quantity of this infuſion and it 
becomes Green, and of both more or leſs, 
as it proceeds from the one or the other ; 
and this alteration is general to all Vege- 
tables, with this difference only, that the 
fine or tender Colours are changed after a 
different way from the Groſs and hard ones 
the former, as we havealready ſhewen, and 
the latter Change a quite different way, 
according as they have more or leſs of a 
Woody or Viſcous Nature mixt with their 
Roſin and therein conſiſting Colour, as al- 
ſo according as the mixture is more or 
leſs ſubtile, as will appear hereafter. We find 
that Rinds, Wood or Fruit of vegetables, 
by the Addition of Allom, or which is more 
unlikely Vitriol, are charg d from the moſt 


uncertain and Imperceptible Colours, to the 


moſt perceptible, namely Black. A moſt 
Remarkable Inſtance of which we have in 
the Oak Leaves, and Fruit, and more par- 
ticularly in the Excreſcence which grows 
upon the leaves thought to be little Berries 
or Galls, beſides the Galls which are com- 
monly produced by a particular _ - 
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Oak. *Tis alſo to be obſervd of the Al- 
der, that upon the proper mixture of brok- 
en pieces of it with Sumach, alſo here re- 
quired, the prevailing Taſt is according to 
the Phyfitians, an Aſtrigent or Rough bit- 
ter and Salt, and when either of theſe is 
boiled with Vitriol it yields a Black Liquor; 
but other Aſtringent Vegetables do not 
produce the ſame effect, as clearly ap- 
pears in immature Crabs or Choak-Pears, 
which if tryed will not ſucceed like the 
former Ingredients: But to ſolve this 


Phenomenaon, beſt, the bitter Saltneſs, 


ought to be Corrected with a Subtil Wood 
duſt or Powder, which leaves a rougher 
farewell behind, and then the bitter Saltneſs 
is removed. | 

From whence may Naturally be inferred, 
that all Vegetables which are Aſtringent, 


and have a rough fare wel; the more they 


incline to change Black, the longer their 
rough farewel laſts upon the Palate. On 
the Contrary, there are ſome Aſtringent 
Woody Materials, which are not Subject 
to this alteration; the beſt Inſtance where- 
of is Madder, which when boiled with ſo 
large a quantity of Vitriol or Coperas, that 
it turns to a Black Brown, if poured off and 
left in a Veſſel to ſetle, the Brown will 
infallibly fink to the bottom, and leave the 
remaining Liquor of a Yellowiſh undiſtin- 
guiſhable Brown: But boil the Madder 
firſt with Pot- Aſhes, and then add a Solu- 
tion of Vitriol and it will yeild a Dark 


Clove Brown, proportionable to the grea- 
ter 
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ter or leſſer quantity of each or both In- 
gredients, from which experiment I con- 
clude, that Madder hath a quality which 
in conjunction with Vitriol, will produce a 
Black, tho neither of them unmixt imme- 
diately yield that Tincture, yet the Vitriol 
ſeems to contribute the moſt, becauſe mixt 
with Gall, as well as in conjunction with 
Madder, it produces Black, ſo that the lat- 
ter ſeems not to be ſo Inſtrumental in 
the Black as the other. But the better to 
obſerve its defect, will not be amils to 
conſider three things; firſt, If we compare 
Madder with Galls we thall find that 
the bitterneſs of Madder is more ſubtile, 
but nor fo laſting and Poinant as the Galls, 
which leave a very petceptible Aliringency 
in the Mouth, and the Madder is not to 
rough as the other; whence may be infer- 
red, that its ſalt is not ſufficiently near of 
Kin to be Corrected by ligneous matter, or 
that it hath a Root of a different Narure 
from the Wood, which is truly diſſoluble 
into theſe ſalts. Thirdly, in Madder we 
may obſerve a plentiful Tincture, which is 
not obvious in Galls, but they are to be 
boiled with the Stuffs long enough to make 
your Powder ſtick in the Pores thereof, 
trom all which it appears that there is no 
ſimilitude betwixt the effects of Galls and 
Madder, without the intermediate aſſiſtance 
of Pot- aſhes, which alter the Operation im- 


mediately. If we conſider the effects of 
Pot- aſnes upon Madder by a mixture of 


both, we may obſerve that the Madder 
| 2 turns 
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turns to a Roſe Colour or fort of Purple 
Blood Colour, but not in the leaſt to the 


Black or Brown, for the Purple is a Red 


Blew and not a Black Red, from whence 
it may reaſonably be, concluded that the 
change in the mixture of Madder and Vi- 
triol, is not in the leaſt owing to the former. 
But now come we to conſider what effect 
Pot-aſhes have upon Vitriol ; wherefore 
take Vitriol diſſolved in warm Water, and 
put to it diſſolved Salt of Tartar or Pot- 
aſhes ; after the putting in the Coperas or 
green Vitriol, and ſeveral Ebullitions, it 
becomes firſt Yellow and then deep Brown, 
or ſometimes a Black Tincture, according 
25 the Vitriol is impregnated with Iron, 
from whence I infer, that Madder could not 
contribute any thing to that end in our former 
Experiment; but let this Black Brown 
Liquor, produced from the mixture, ſtand 
a little to ſettle, or filtrate it, and the whole 
Subſtance of the Black Brown ſettles to 
the bottom or remains behind in the fil- 
tring Cloath, and the Liquor appears bright 
and clear; when on the contrary, in the 
before mentioned Proceſs, with Vitriol 
and Madder, after the ſetling of the groſs 
Particles, the Liquor appeared of a Clove 
Brown Colour, without diluting, and the 
Sediment fouler and thicker ; from which 
it clearly appears that the Salts did not u- 
nite in that, experiment, and that in the 
mixture of Pot-aſhes and Vitriol, new 
Salts are produced. From what hath 
been obſerved; the Ground of the Black 


Dye may be Collected, for Eirſt, Every 


thing 
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thing doth not produce every thing, nor can 
you infer what you will, from what you 
will, but muſt determine from determined 
Principles. Black is not produced from e- 
very Ingredient, butfrom known Materials; 
among which experience tells us that Galls 
and Vitriol are beſt : The former is impreg- 
nated with a bitter harſh Salt, which Cor- 
rodes and Coagulates its own ligneous parts. 
And the latter is known to be anAcid, that al- 
ſo Corrodes and Coagulates Iron and Copper 
and upona mixture of theſe two,the Alcalous 
Salt of the Galls ſo operates uponthe Acidity 
of the Vitriol; and ſo unites with it, that a 
new Body is produced, both quitting 
their former Principles, viz. Subtil Oak 
Duſt and "Iron, which they ſuffer to fink to 
the bottom, and from this mixture the 
Black Liquor.a Body of a new Figure, is pro- 
duced, which becomes thick from its con- 
tained Salt; and tne Subtil moving Particles 
cannot ſo ſoon ſink to the Bottom, but re- 
quite ſome time as appears clearly in com- 
mon Ink, which at firſt continues blackeſt 
vrhilſt the contain d Allom and Salt of Vi- 
triol are thick, but decant it and pour 
freſh Water upon it, and the Ink immedi- 
ately becomes white : Decant the firſt black 
Ink, and ſer it ſome time in the Air, and the 
blackeſt thick matter ſettles to the bottom, 
tho? the Liquor by the Salts yet therein re- 
maining, throws up the moſt Subtil Parti- 
cles, not ſuffering them to {ink to the bot- 
tom, the Liquor ſo that is yet black enough. 
Thus it follows from our Hypotheſis above 


mentioned, upon F. 169. that according to 
| 8 2 ur 
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our mention d Method the proper quantity of 


the chief Ingredient, vix. Vitriol, cannot 
be diminiſhed without diminiſhing the other, 
or in reality the quantity of the Dye it ſelf; 
bur leſs quantities of theſe Dying Ingredi- 
ents are neceſſary when the Stuffs have before 
received a Preparatory Dye ; but it is not 
hence to be concluded that the quantity of 
Galls, Sumach or Alder Bark, may be en- 
creaſed, and that of Vitriol diminiſhed ; for 


the blackneſs of the Dye is cauſed by the 


Subtil Particles of Iron, and by how much 
more Subtil the Particles are, ſo much black- 
er is the Dye (for the thick Particles con- 
rain but a very weak Sty ptick quality, and 
it they bind at all they Corrode the Stuff, 
which is the reaſon that the filings of Iron 
are forbidden, in all ſorts of Black throughout 
the whole Tract;) now theſe En pre- 
til Ligneous 

Particles,and the remainder not having imbi- 
bed a ſufficient quantity of Vitrioline Mat- 
ter, remains Yellowiſh and can never to be 
tinged Black. But the better to clear this 
difficulty, let us examine, whether one laſt- 
ing Dye conduces more to theDying a per- 
fect deep Black, than another, and which 
rhat is. Our Author himſelf ſeems to offer 
this to our Conſideration, &. 170. in endea- 
youring to anſwer an Objection, which 
prefers the Blew Ground to the Red, be- 
cauſe the latter is harder to turn black, aid 
conſequently requires more Coperas, which 
rots the Stuff. But to explain this, let us lay 
down two principles, which reſult from 
what our Author Aſſerts, viz. Firſt, ou 
tufts 
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Stuffs dved from White to Black, or with 
2 Black Ground, are not laſting, and for that 
reaſon want a {light red Ground: and, Se- 
condly, That Indian or Blew Wood Meli- 
orates the whole Dye : Then I would ask 
why the Red Blew or any other Ground is 
given to the Stuffs? To which 'tis an- 
ſwered, That it drys and cleanſes the Stuff 
from irs Oilineſs and Spots as F. 161, but 
I dare aſſure the Reader, that this effect is 
not directly owing to the Madder, bur it 
any thing of that Nature is to be expected, 
'tis wholly to be aſcribed to the Allom and 
Pot-aſhes: But, Secondly, S. 162. We are 
told that this Proceſs gives occaſion to a 
more ſparing uſe of Vitriol, but the rea- 
ſonableneſs of that I am a Stranger to; for 
the Red Ground is given to the Stuff, as 
previous to a Black Dye, or that ir ſhould 
remain Red: If the firit is defign'd? 
Then doubtleſs ſomething elſe muſt be added 
to make ir Black, and there is no Ingredient 
that is known to do it better, nor ſo well as 
Vitriol, wherefore the more is required ; 
for, Firft, There muſt be ſo much uſed as 
will blacken the Galls, and after that ſuch 
a quantity a part as will tinge the Madder 


Black; and being convinc'd by the former 


experiment, that Vitriol will not turn 
Madder Black, nor even Brown withour 
the help of a great quantity of Pot: aſnhes; it 
follows that the Red is not deſign'd to be 
changed in the Stuff, or 'tis contradictory to 
reaſon, according to the firſt cleared Hy po- 
theſis, and to Experience it ſelt. But is the 
Red Colour to remain upon the Stuff? I 

SI then 
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then ask why ? bur find the appearance of 
an Aniwer, . 160. 161. That all high pri- 
ſed Stuffs ought to be Madder'd for four 


Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it renders the Dye 


betrer, finer and more ſerviceable; in whar 
Senſe it is better'd, may be collected from 
what has been ſaid. Secondly, That *tis fi- 
ner, but then we ought to Conſider which 
is fineft, the deepeſt Black that continues 
Black to the laſt, or neareſt to Black in the 
wear, or | baſtard Black, which appears 
Browniſh to the Eye and wears Brown: Say 
it is the laſt, then our Authors aſſertion is 
good, and the Impoſition continues, but ſtick 
to reaſon, and believe Black to be Black, and 
to be ſo much the finer, by how much 
Blacker it is, and the Conſequence is obvi- 


ous. Thirdly, But if it be asked which I 
think the belt Ground, the Red or what 


other Colour? To this I anſwer, That if 
a Ground be neceſſary and advantagious, 
to the Stuff in preventing that ſo much of 
the Black Dye, or conſcquently of the Vi- 
triol, be not required, and that it ſeems to be 
better cleanſed, and more proper to have 
a previous dark Dye, which ſhould cleanſe 
and make it wear better; the Anſwer begets 
another Queſtion, whether the Ground be 
beſt that is deepeſt or darkeſt, and ap- 


proaches neareii io Black? If fo, without 


doubt the Blew 1s more proper than the 
Red, and the Brown than both ; for it we 


- conſider upon both accounts, which moſt 


A 8 to the Black, we hen find no 
affinity betwixt that and the Red. But the 
| Brown. 
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Brown, eſpecially the Walnut-tree Brown, 


ſeems to be very near a Kin to it, but mix 


it with Red and Yellow, and it is one third 
more remote. On the contrary, take white 
burnt Gypſum or Plaiſter, and mix it with 
2 good Black, by how much better the 
Black is, ſo much finer will its produced 
Grey be, and take a well mixt light Grey, 
and it will be found to incline ſo much to 
the Blew, that *tis hard to believe that it 
hath any Black in ir, from all which I con- 
clude, that no ground is more proper for 
Blacks, than Blew, nor cauſes the Black to 
wear better, for when it fades it turns to- 
wards Grey, which isa Species of Black : 


but I expect it ſhould be warmly demanded 


whether the beſt Judges in the Art of Dy- 
ing, would prefer the Blew before the Wal- 
nut- tree Ground in Blacks; but if they 
had ever been inform'd that the Walnut 
Dye produceth it ſelf a principal Black, 
and is ſo uſed by the Silk Dyers, they would 
giveplace to the Blew. And it any would 
ask why the Stuff ſhould not be Grounded by 


the Brown, when ir hath been ſufficiently 


proved above, that the Black Dye is the 
deepeſt Brown, and is hard, rough, and 
aſtringent from its darkneſs of Colour, 
and therefore leſs of it ſhould be uſed, 
and if it be conſider d, what Ingredi- 
ents mult be uſed in the Walnut 
Brown, and that the Black can only be 
help'd by its like, viz. Vitriol, upon 
reading I. 163, and underſtanding it, we 
will not be eaſily made to believe that many 
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wonderful Arguments lye againſt it: Not to 
inſilt that according to this way, the un- 
grounded Stuffs which are defign'd to be Dy d 
immediately from white to black, differ in 
nothing elſe, from thoſe Grounded with 
Brown, but only in the Preparation with 
Galls, mention'd. ©. 4. From all which I 
take it for granted, that I have ſufficiently 
proved the Blew Ground to be beſt, and 
leave thoſe who are fond of our Author's 
Opinion in Favour of the Red Ground, 
corrected with the Indian or Blew Wood, to 
their choice, whether they had rather 
chooſe a Dye prepared from pure laſting 


Materials, which is fundamentally good, 


or perform the Operation with uſeleſs In- 
gredients, with the addition of another 
full as worthleſs, and render the Dye weak 
and lading: And ſo much for the deci- 
ſion of the firſt Queſtion. | 
After having confider'd the Ground of the 
Black Dye, proceed we to the practick Part 
thereof, ſo far as is neceſſary to a funda- 
mental Inſtruction in general ; which, 
tis plain, from the Reaſons above men- 
tion'd, conſiſts in the proper uſe of Virriol, 
and ihe hefore named Vegetables, beſides 
ſome others which are either not ſo much 
in vie or not ſo well known, call'd by the 
French Reodoul and Fuvic. *Tis the 


greater part of prattick Dying by uncer- 


tain Experiments to diſcover the proportion 


of Vitric! and Galls, which will produce 
the deſign d Dye, and what faither quantit 
is to be addcd to heighten it as muchas de - 
re 
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- red and not more, to which end take Galls, 


break them to pieces or beat them ſmall, 
boil them pretty long in Water, let ir 
cool, and ſtrain it through a piece of Cloth, 
ſo carefully that none of the thick part paſs 
rhrough ; then take Vitriol, lay it thin up- 
on a Diſh, put it into a warm Stove or 
Oven, or in Summer expoſe it to the Sun 
upon a piece of Slate, till it becomes tria- 
ble, when it will be white or a little Yel- 


lowiſh, and turns to Powder, which lay in 


freſh cold Water, ſtirring it, after which 
ler it ſtand a whole Night, and then you 
will find a Yellowiſh Sediment at the bot- 


tom ofthe Glaſs, decant the Liquour ſo far 


as tis clear, and filter the remainder thro” 
Brown Paper, ſtill taking care to put an 
equal quantity of Water to each proportio- 
nable to its Weight, one being to be boiled 
the other to be ſtirred. For Example. Take 
one part of Galls, and half part Vitriol, 
and ler the proportion of Water anſwer to 
each of theſe, otherwiſe if too great a 
quantity of Water be uſed, it will cauſe a 
remarkable difference in the Black. But to 
come to experience, take firſt of this Gall 
Water one part, and of the Vitriol Water 
half * mix them together in à Glaſs 
Veſſel, in a ſecond mix one part Gall Wa- 


ter, and one third part of the Solution of 
Vitriol, and in a third mix one part of the 
one, and a fourth part of the other. Set 
theſe Glaſſes in an exact equal heat, in an 
Earthen Furnace, ſo that the one is not more 
remarkably warm than the other, and the 


quan- 
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quantity of Liquor pro portion'd to each, 
and you will find the leſs quantity of Li- 
quor hot firſt, and mix and incorporate 
its ſelf with more warmth than the larger 
quantity: when it ſeems to heat without 
boiling, you may make your Obſervations 
npon them ſucceſſively: And as many 
| Proves as you make, take ſo many pieces of 
white Taper, and make them up in Conical 
Shapes like our Sugar-loaves, and into each 
of theſe pour as near as poſſible an equal 

uantity of the Black Liquor in each of the 

lafſes, marking the Cones which Glaſs they 
belong io, by which you will eaſily be ena- 
bled to make a Judgment, which is the 
blackeſt, and that is certainly the belt. 

I have formerly put one part Galls and 
half part Vitriol, but it ſucceeded only ac- 
cording to example. If an equal quantity of 
each be tried, the experiment will not he 
accompanied with any inconvenience, bur 
it is certain that betwixt the Galls and Vitri- 
ol, you may try withal, the 8 of 
mutual Cohæſion or degree of Black being 
adjuſted, the Galls will not imbibe any 
more Vitriol than neceſſary, and ſo the Dye 
will not be deepned by any addition thereof, 
and in one word, tis abſolutely neceſſary, 
and of the greateſt importance, by this or 
ſome other Experiment, to find the nice pro- 
portion of Virriol to the Galls, which will 
{10 deepen the Dye, that a farther addition 
of Vitriol cannot render it Blacker : In or- 
der to which I dare aſſure any Critic that 
he may eaſily ſee, that when he has _ 

Is 
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diſcover'd the juſt quantity of Vitriol, how- 
ever great it be, he need not be afraid that 
any inconvenience will accrue thereby. 
When the Dye is once perſectly made, if 
you throw inyet more Galls than theabove- 
mention'd proportion, they have no more 
effect than if you threw them our of the 
Window, and repeat the Attempt, and you 
will find it the fame thing. On the contra- 
ry prepare the Dye from the juſt propor- 
tions, and as much or as many times as you 
boil it, after tis once finiſhed, ſo much you 
make it worſe inſtead of improving it, tho' 
you throw in freſh Colour, for you do not 
leave it half its ſtrength, the other being 
evaporated. Secondly, tis abſolutely 
neceſſary to diſcover the juſt proportion 
of Galls and Vitriol, becauſe too much 
Vitriol is of worſe conſequence than an ex- 
ceſs in Galls ; the reaſon is plainly this, 
tho' as is ſufficiently proved by the menti- 
oned experiments, that *tis utterly impoſſible 
to produce a Black Dye without Vitriol, 
Yet it is as true that too much of it renders 
the Suds Corrofive and ſharp, wherefore the 
Black Dye by reaſon of its neceſſary cor- 
roſive Ingred ients is rhe moſt diſtruCtive 
to the Stuffes, and ſo when more Vi- 
triol than is abſolutely neceſſary, is uſed, 
the Stuff is more Corroded than neceſſity 
obliges, and therefore the damage is grea- 
ter on this ſide than on that of the Galls; 
for let a Dyer throw in a fourth part of a 
hundred weight of Galls to a quart of Vi- 
triol the damage is not much, but a m—_ 
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of Stuffs of twelve or thirteen Pound price 
is quickly fo ſpiled, by too much Vitriol; 
that the Threads are viſible, and tears as ſoon 
as put upon the Body, and 'tis here to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Dyer will not be willing 
to make good the Damage, any more than 
he will part with his Suds as long as a handful 
of Coperas will the leaſt ferment it, where- 
fore by Reaſon of the great Damage hereby 
accruing to fine Stuffs, twould not only 
be praper but abſolutely neceſſary to decide 
the quantities by Experiments, and when 


once found, the Dyer ought to regulate 


himſelf according to that ever after, as our 


Author hasinF. 193, 194. Upon which we 


ought to obſerve that the allowed variation 
of the quantities which he feems to hint at,is 
not to be underſtood of the two above mentio- 
ned principal Ingredients, but of the leſs con- 
fiderable, which are uſed to a different end 
from the former, as the Blew Wood, Sumac, 
Rodoul, Fovic and Yellow Wood, of which 
he ſpeaks d. 189. I remember here what I 
have ſaid above, upon the deepning the 


deepeſt Dye of Galls, that there were two 


things to be conſider d, which as ſoon as one 


is cleard, the other manifeſtly follows. 


And without doubt much more might be 
added, but ſome will he apt to ſay tis im- 
poſſible to preſcribe the juſt proportions of 
Galls and Vitriol, by theſe or more expe- 
riments, ſo certainly as to paſs into a Rule, 
decauſe of the great difference there is in the 
goodneſs of the ſeveral ſorts of both Mate- 
rials, but eſpecially of the latter, for which 

3 rea- 
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reaſon I expreſt my ſelf a little particularl 
above, viz. (The Galls and Vitriol you ma 
the Experiment withal) and farther I own 
that the difference is ſo great, that it would 
cauſe a grear alteration in the Dyes, and 
that ſo much that it is better to continue in 
the old way, than in the leaſt to found a 
deciſive preſcription upon this Experiment. 

Galls are the molt uſeful and common 
Materials in Dying theBlack Dye. Sumach 
tho* not ſo frequently uſed, is to be valued 
for rendring the Dye ſoft and delicate, which 
is otherwiſe harſh and untractable from the 
Rough and Aſtringent Nature of the Vi- 
trio! or Coperas and the Galls : but our Au- 
thor aſcribes this ſoftning quality to the 
Blew or Indian Wood, &. 29. and to the 
Yellow Wood alſo. Verdigreaſe is wholly 
uſeleſs and may be omitted, becauſe it con- 
tribures nothing to the chief Dye. Alder 
Bark is not of any great uſe as to giving a 
Colour, but mixt with Cutlers or Smiths 
Duſt it ſoftens the harſh Dye, and beſides 
that, it Dyes every thing, and is a right 
Hair and Silk Dye, eſpecially to be valued 
for its ſoftning quality as above, in which 
it may be rank d with Indian Wood, and is 


common in the Blew Dye, which is aſſiſtant 


to the Black; this Ingredient it ſelf is of a 
Colour inclining to Black. Smiths Duſt 
and filings are not uſeful, but are attended 
with the II qualirics above mention'd, for 
which reaſon the following receipt gives us 
buta very ill Black Dye, viz. To onepound 
of Stuft put a handful of Iron filings, a 


hand- 
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handful of Alder Bark; The raſpings of 
Brafil Wood and Vitriol, of each half a 
Pound, Verdigreaſe half an Ounce, and of 
Gum one Ounce, let them hoil together half 
an Hour, then put the Stuff into it and let 
it continue an hour therein with the Li- 
quor hot, but not boiling, when it is cool 
put it in again, and ſo repeat the proceſs to 
the third and fourth time. This proceſs 
would be much berterd if the filings and 
Verdigreaſe were omitted, and the Brafil 
raſpingsat leaſt one haltdiminiſhed, and an 
Ounce or more of Golls added inſtead of it. 
Gum may alſo be omitted and kept till they 
come to the preſs, wherefore the follow- 
ing Proceſs is much better, viz. R. Galls 
two Pound, AlderBatk two Pound, Yellow- 
wood Chips or Saw Duſt 1th and half, let it 
boil three Hours, after which take outthe 


Stuff and ccol it, then add Sal Ar- 


moniac one Ounce and half, and let it boil 
one hour, take it out cool and cleanſe it, 
and you will find it dyed a fine Black. 
Note in this Dye the quantity of Galls 
may be diminiſhed, and that of Alder Bark 
encreaſed, or the contrary upon occaſion : 
That the Yellow Wood Chips may be dimi- 
niſhed, and in the room thereof Indian 
Wood, or which is hetter Woad may be 
ſubſtituted. Madder or Brefflaw Red a 
quarter of a Pound may alſo be added, Su- 
mach is very proper in the Proceſs, but it is 
uſual to ſubſtitute the infuſion of Blew or Inu. 
dian Wood in its place: To conclude *twould 


be better to uſe the Blew infufion in the firſt 


. Suds 
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Suds inſtead of Yellow Wood, or at leaſt 
half of it, becauſe tho' the latter throws 
the Dye upon the Stuff very well, yer it 
doth not like the former deepen the Black, 
as well as fix the Dye upon the Stuft. A 
Black may alſo be produced from Alder 
Bark, with the addition of Sumach or Infu- 
ſion of Indian Wood or both together. Tis 
certainly beſt to Dye the Black upon a 
Blew Ground, and next that upon a Red. 
The Dyers have ſeveral ways of Glazing 
Blacks and other Dyes, but that does not 


belong to this place, wherefore ſo much for 
the five {imple Colours. 


AR 


Of the Ground and manner of Dying Black 
thoſe Stuffs which have changed their Co- 
lour : The mo»n:r of Dying, andthe proper 

. Black fer Staffs which ars to be mended, 
and for Nools ſerving [or mixtures, alſo the 
way to lower the price of their Dyes, and of 

thoſe of ſight Sea with the manner of 
mating and Drugs neceſſary to make, the 
proof Suds, 


CXCV. 


: AS the Four firſt fimple Colours, viz. the 

"Blew, Red, Vell & Brown, may be com- 
pated to the four Elements, the three firſt to 
71101 | the 
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the Tranſparent and Lucid, and the laſt to 
the Opacity of the Earth; ſo Black may be 


compared compared to * and Death, not only be- 


ments and 


cauſe all other 


olours are deepned and bu- 


the Plack fried in the Black Dye, but that as Death 


to Night & 


Death. 


puts an end to all Evils of Life, tis neceſ- 


Black ought jary that the Black Dye ſhould remedy all 


to be the 


end of all the Faults of other Colours, which have been 


faults in 
Dyes. 


Out of 


Faſhion Co- 
Lurs to be 


changed 
why and 
how. 


The Secon 


Ground 


ought to 
ven ſuita- 


ble to che to perfect the black; for inſtance, if the Co- 


occaſion'd by the deficiency of the Dyer, or 
the Dye, or the change of Faſhion according 
to the times and the Caprice of Men. 


_ CXCVE. 


Wherefore it is not reaſonable nor advan- 
tagious to the publick, that a Stuff which is 
rendred unſaleable on the Account of its Dye, 
ſhould remain in the Warehouſe a Prey to 
Moths and Vermin, when it may eafily be 
fold if Dyed Black. Tis therefore neceſ- 
ſary to permit the Dying of Stuffs of faded 
or old Faſhioned Colours, Black or darker 
then their former Colours, and make pro- 
viſion for their Dying and finiſhing in the 


moſt proper manner, for the goodneſs and 


beauty of the Dye, and the laſting or wear- 
ing the Stufts themſelves. 


CXCVII. 


To arrive at this end, *tis neceſſary to 


z conſider the firſt Ground of the Dye, in 


order to Dye and finiſh it well in the Second, 
whether the firſt Ground is alone ſufficient 


lour 
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lour or ground be a Pale Blew, it ought 
to be grounded or prepared to receive the 
Black Dye or Maddered if the goodneſs of 
the ſtuff require ir: If it be Red it ought to 
have the ' neceſſary blew ground; if it be 
Yellow it _—_— 4 Blew or Ble and Red 
ground, if the goodneſs of the Stuffe re- 
quires it, in order to produce the Black Dye. 


8 XVII. | | StuffesDyed 
8 1 . n 
If the Stuffe is of a Colour wherein the bye, ought 


neither to 


parts of the Walnutt- tree have been uſed, r ie! 
and it hath been Browned without being nor Madderd 
boiled, care ought to be taken, that. the 
Stufte be not boiled in order to Madder it, 
becauſe the acrimon of theAllom will har- 
den the Wool in the Bath, and diſpoſe them 
to burn by reaſon of the acrimony of the 
firſt Dye; but in this caſe we ought to con- 
tent our ſelves with well Woading themat- 
ter having paſſed the Stuffes through to 
or three old or weak Suds, or ſuch as have 
been uſed, to foften them, and diſcharge as 
much as poſſible the harſhneſs of the firſt 
Dye, whereas the good Batłr or ftrong Suds 
would ſpoil the Stuffes ; which being: 
Woaded according to this manner become 
limber and pliable, and the Dye thereby 
rendred ſufficiently laſting. 


CXCIN. 
Tis of great importance to know. 


the nice wav of ging the Black Dye, 
to 
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Galling or to be given to Stuffes which have befote 
repari a a | 

vich Galls received their Dye from Corrofive Ingredi- 
uch fen, ents, and to take particular care that they 
received a be not boiled in Galls or Black Suds, but 
2 to the end that they may the better receive 
: their Colour they muſt be Dyed. cold; the 
Galls, Sumach, and Iudian Wood ought to be 
firſt boiled together, and after the Fire un- 
der the Copper is extinguiſh'd, the Stuffes 
ought to be = in and left to be Galled 
without any Fire, ſtirring them from time 
to time for the ſpace of Ten or Twelve 
Hours, after which they may be taken out 
and ventilated whilſt the Suds are again 
heated, then the Stuffes ought to be put in 
again, managed and remain as long as 


before. 
CC 1 
nei Black To make the Stuffes Black after they are 
NOS taken out of the Suds and ventilated, the 


ſame Bath or Suds ought to be heared again, 
and ſo pur in afreſnh Indian Wood which hath 
been boiled apart and left to cool for 3 or 
four dayes, and the Suds being hot enough 
then the Coperas ſhould be put in, which 
ought to be left to diſſolve very well and 
incorporate with the other Drugs; after 
which the Fire ſhould be extiguiſh'd or re- 
moved, and theStuffes put in and ſtirred pret- 
ty well at the beginning to unite the Dye. 
as alſo afterward from time to time for the 
ſpace of 24 Hours; after which they may 


be taken out and aired , whilſt the Bath is 
| re- 
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reheated a little, that they may be put in 

again, and remain the ſame time if not lon- 

ger. The Suds had much better be too 

cold than too hot, and Galls and Hudian 

Wood ſhould by no means be uſed too 
ſparingly, that the Stuffes may be rendred 

oftter and more pliable : Yellow Wood is 

alſo very good for theſe ſorts of Blacks. 


'® > BY 


Verdigreaſe may be uſed in order to tea 
make the indian Wood take the better in 
the Black; but if too much be put in, or 
the Suds be ſuffered to boil too much in 
the reheating, the Stuffes are thereby rend- 
red ſtiff and Gummy. The experienced 
Dyer may uſe it effectually, and the others 
may be informed by reading theſe two Ar- 
ticles, which will both point out the e- 
vils, and their remed ies. Theſe ſorts of 
Black Dyes are Galled and Blacken'd bet- 
terin a Wooden Fat than a Copper or 
Caldron, which in this caſe ſerves only to 
boil the Drugs, and reheat the Suds. 


CCII. 


But becauſe ſeveral may make uſe of this Lite Boſs 
expedient to deprive the Stuffes of their vye. 
neceſſary grounds, and to make a Redyed 
Stufte paſs for a Colour Dyed according to 
the Rules; *tis neceſſary that the Great Dyer, 
thould leave a little Roſe Mark of the Co- 
lour which the ſtuffe was of, before it was 


T'I begun 
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begun to be redyed,and the leſſer Dyer ſhould 
be obliged alſo to leave another of the Co- 
our of the good gtound which the great 
Dyer ſent to him before it was Galled 
and Blackned; ſo that if this Stuffe 
hatha little White Roſe Mark it may alſo 
be left after it hath recieved rhe Woad and 
Madder Grounds of the good Dye, for a 
more ample Juſtification of the goodneſs 
of the ground which was given it. 


CCI. 


mack *uÞ Thoſe Black Stuffes which are ſeized and 
bow cured. condemned or fined for not having been re- 
gularly Dyed, and ordered to be redyed, can- 
not be Woaded or Maddet' d, without a very 
ſenſible injury to them and the Dye, and 
being once Galled they cannot he regalled 
without hardning the Stuffes and preventing 
their well wearing and laſting. 


CCIV. 


But to the end that the Stuffes may he 
Dyed as fine and good a Black as is poſ- 
_ fible without injuring them or cheating 
the Publick, *rwill be neceſſary to boil a 
good quantity of Indian Wood three or 
tour Hours long, and having cooled the 
Suds, to put into them a third part leſs of 
good beaten Galls than Indian Wood, and a 
very little Sumach : reboil it three Hours 
rogether, after which having again coold 
the- Bath put in a little Coperas which 
| ought 
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ought to be left to diſſolve very well and 
jncorporate with the reſt; after which re- 
moving the Fire from under the Copper, 
diſſolve a little Verdigreaſe in the ſame Suds, 
after all which the Stuffes may be put in 
and ſtirrcd, raiſed, ventilated, and the Dye 
reheared as ſpecified above in the Articles 
198 and 199. The Wooden Fats are. allo 


more proper for theſe redyings of Blacks, 


Fats better 
tor redying 


than Caldrons or Coppers, and in caſe of 
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deficiency of Sumach, Rodonl and Fovic than Cal. 


may be uſed, as may allo Yellow wood. 


ccy. 


There are three thingsin the preſent manner 
of Dying Wool Black, which injure it, har- 
den it, hinder its Combing and render it 
inflexiþle to the Spinner, and. occaſion the 
waſting of near twice as much in the ſpinning 
and Combing. | 3 


Ann 


The Firſt is the Walnut tree ground 
that is given to the Dye, which gives be- 
ginning to theſe ill effects. 


Ccull. 


The ſecond is too great quantity of the 
Coperas that is required ta be uſed, for 
want of adding Woad which augments 


them. 


* 


1 CCVIIL 


rons, 


Cauſes of 
ſpoiling the 
'ools tor 
Nlixture. 
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| PRE of th Scuſſes in which it is jo b 


giving them but a moderate heat, but keep- 
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II. 


And the Third is, letting it boil too much 
either in the Galling or Blackning wherein 


no Indian Wood hath been uſed, which 


akes the Black take better: for this finiſhes 


em. 
»: ef q | 
„ I 


CCIX. 
The Proper ways to remedy thoſe n 


and to have Wool Dyed in ection 
b = mor 


without being hardened by the firſt G 


by the Gallage, or by the ringing Black, are. 


cx. 
Fi jo lieu of Walout-tree l 


whic Wa the Stuffes, the Woad 


Ground which ſoftens the Stuffs, ſhould be 
uſed ſtronger or weaker in proportion to 
the fineneſs or coarſneſs of the Wool, or the 


cal 


G the Gall ought 1 be very 


yell boiled, with Sumach, or for want 
of that with Rodoyl or Fovic, and after ha- 


ving ut in 127 0 Wood which hath been 
Fe art, the Wools ought to bepur in, 


ing 


EEFEERć k! iS ood oo SAS a2 a Ds 
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ing them a long time in the GalPd Liquor 
without boiling, becauſe boiling will felt 
the Wool, after having taken out the Wool 
and aired it put to the ſame Liquor the In- 
dian Wood with a little Verdigreaſe and 
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one third or half leſs than uſual of Coperas, - 


then put in the Wools again, keeping 
them © long time in theſe Black Suds, ta- 
king them out and airing them twice, ta- 
king care that they have but a very gentle 
heat, and by this means you will have a 


very fine ſoft Black, and the Wool will be 


render'd flexible, its grain fine,and the flocks 
and waſte will not in the leaſt be augment- 
ed. This ſort of Black Dye will — 
the Wool and keep the Money in France. 


CCXII. 


Wools deſigned for mixture before they 
are Dyed the Grounds of the Stuffes. 
wherein they are deſigned to be mixed, need 


of the Stuffes, that the Dye may be rendred 
as cheap as poſſible, without prejudicing 
its E neſs: Tis neceſſary that all Reds 
of fine or midling Wools which are uſed 
to be Dyed with Brafil ſhould be done 
with Madder, which is 4 ot much dearer 
than the former, which is a baſtard Colour. 


Ccxil. 


The violet Dove Colours, Purple, Panſy, 
Flax bloſſom, filver and ſuch like Co- 
4 


lours 


Proper me- 
thods to 

lower the 
price of Dy» 
ing Wools 


not have aColour ſo lively and bright as that r 
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lours, in Wools for Mixture accuſtomed 
to be Ded with Indian Wood and Brafil, 
or Woad and Braſil, ſhould be Woaded 
according to their reſpective ſortments of 
of Colours, with Woad and Indigo, or with 
the {light Woad and Indigo, then boiled 
with Allom and Tartar (the Greys but 
half ſo long as the other) and afterwards 
Cochinealed with the {lighter ſort or wild 
Cochineal. and to lower thePrice yet more; 
the Suds may be augmented with as 
ſtrong a Madder Ground as they can bear : 
2 to Article 48 of this lnſtru- | 

Tp 


(XIV. 


Woad ſhould rather be uſed in conjun- 
Qtion with Madder than in conjunction 
with Wild Cochineal in Grey and Walnut 
ttee Dyes, for high priced Wools for Mix- 
ture, becauſe the reddiſh tincture which the 
Madder gives them will ſerve for 
an introduction to the Walnut tree 
Dye, as well as that the Dye will be as 
- good and cheaper; but if the Colour 
ſhould be Red, a little Wild Cochineal 
ought to be uſed, to Jort b the Colours to 
their proper Mixture, | 


ccxv. 


For Tawnies Dey Rofe, Amaranthus and o- 
ther the like Coloirs of the ſame Mixture, in 
tine or midling Wools for Mixtures; tis ne- 

| ceſſary 


- 
- 


* 


r 


ment. 


order to produce the deſired Colours, can- 
not ſenſibly augment the price of their 


Makers of ſtuffes, ought to be forbidden 


tree Nyes, to redden and augment the 
Colour of Browns, becauſe it hardens and 


properly ſuiting the ſortment of Colours, 
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ceſſary to Woad them with both ſorts of 
Woad and Indigo, after which they ſhould be 
boiled with Allom and Tartar, then Madder'd 
withgoodMadder, and at laſt paſſed through 
a Wild CochinealSuds, if the Great Dyers re- 
bate in the Woad, Copper doth not ſufficiently 
redden the Colour to adjuſt it to its ſort- 


Al. 


It is unneceſſary to ſpeak of the Greys 
j with Galls and Coperas, or the 
rowns made with the ſeveral parts of the 
Walnut tree, becauſe the ſmall rebate of 
Madder or Cochineal which the greater 
Dyer may uſe in his remaining Suds, in 


Dyes : Bat all forts of Dyers, Clothiers or 


the uſe of Lime or quick Aſhes in Wall-nurt 


burns the Wools and ſtuffes. 1 
ue 


It ought to be lawful for the Greater hing 
Dyers who have attain'd any ſecret, or which is 
— Method to diminiſh the price of e 

yes for fine and midling Wools for mans good, 
Mixtures, without ' injuring the Wool or permitted. 
altering the goodneſs of the Dye, or im- | 


to 


to make uſe of it after they have made ap · 
pear of what advantage it is, and obtained 
permiſfion, provided they don't uſe therein 
Brdian Wood, Brafil, or Orſeile or o- 
ther —_— —— in Dying fine or 
- midling Wools for Mixture. | 


CCXVIII. 


Coarſe Wool or thoſe uſed in Mixtures 
of Stuffes not exceeding 30 Sols the Ell, 
ought to be Dyed according to the 
Ground of thoſe lower prized Stuffes 
wherein they aie to be mixed, that the 
Dye may not be too dear; but juſtly ſuited 
to their worth: namely all the Greys and 
Walnut.tree Dyes ought to be Dyed with 
Gall, Coperas, Walnut-tree root, Indian 

Wood, and Orſeile, according to — 
The Violet, Dove Colouts, Purple,. Flax 
and the like Colours, with Woad, Allom 
Tartar, Wild Cochineal and Madder ; ac- 
ording to Article 211. The Tawnies, Dry 
Roſe, and Amaranthus Colours, with Woad, 
Allom, Tartar, and Madder, according 
to Article 213. But in Violets, Dove Colours 
Flax and Aramanthus, Tawny, Dry Roſe 
and the like Colours, in {light Stuftes and 
ſpun Wools of a very low price, to reduce 
the price yet lower; Flock or Orſezle 
Suds may be uſed according to Article 52 
and 72. But it doth not follow from 

hence, that they ſhould be uſed in Wools 
for Mixtufe, which ought to be Dyed ac- 

cording to Article 111. and 113. 
y | | __ CCXIX, 
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ccux. a 


We ought to be inform d that by Woad- The mean- 
ing, ought to be underſtood the ting- Words 
Wool or Stuffes Blew, and that tho' Sg | 
Voad ſeems only to be hinted at in the Eagalling, . 
word, yet the belt Woad, ſlight Woad, and nee vye. 
Indigo mixt together is to be underſtood 
according to the Articles 8. 9. 10. 11. AS | 00 
under the term of Galling or Engalling be- 1 
fides Galls, Sumach, Rodoul and Fovic is A 
comprehended, tho one is more proper for ' 
{ome Colours than the other; alſo under if 
Walnut- tree Dyes only is meant the Dye 1 
repar d from the Bark and leaves of the 30 
tree, and the Nut-ſhells, which are three „ 
Ingredients proceed ing from the ſame Tree 
and all ſerving to the Brown Dye. 


CCXX. 

The Proof Suds being the Tryal which Proof sud: 

iſcovers the goodneſs or falſity of the 

ye, as the refining Pot the ſineſs, do's alloy 
or baſeneſs of Metals, and it being impol- 
fible to juſtify the Colours = th 
are prepared, tis neceſſary in the 
place, to inſert the Proof Suds into this 
Inſtruction. To the End that having al- 
ready been inform'd of Drugs neceſſary 
to the perfecting of Dyes, by the Proof 
Tn we ma — = a a ſolid 
Judgement of their neſs or falfiry. 
Lt ='Y *"*CORIK 
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Little Roſe 
Marks the 
cleareſt 
Proots. 
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CCXXI. 


Though the Proof Suds are uſed for the 
juſtification of the Ground of a Black 
tuffe, the proof is not ſo evident nor ſo eaſy 
as by little Roſe Marks, the fight of which 
alone ſhews the Strength or weakneſs of 
the Ground, which hath been beſtowed on 


the Stuffes, as it is ſpecified in Article, 


10J: e. 


Manner of 
making the 
proof Suds 


XXI. 


The good Woad Ground well applyed 
to a Stuffe being finiſhed to a Black, looſes 
nothing in the proof Suds, and the Madder 
very little, ſo that though the doſe may be 
augmented for the Blew, yet we ought to 


content our ſelves in order to make it uni- 
form, with uſing ſufficient quantity of 
Starch Water, Allom and. Tartar as 
much of each, as the' Black Patterns, 


which you would prove do weigh. 


12 CCXXIII. 
This being done, boil the Patterns halfan 


hour in the Starch Water with the above 
mentioned quantity of Allom, and Tartar, 
and the Black Patterns. which have been 
Woaded to an Aldego or Pearl Blew, will 
become Blewiſh inclining to the Green 
. Brown'or Olive, the Firſt darker than the 


laſt: But if they are Woaded and Madder'd, 


One 
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one will become of a Clove Brown, and 
the other l than Princes A 


CCXXIV. 


Thoſe Patterns which have been Woaded 
to the Kings Blew, or Turkiſh Blew, being 
proved in the fame manner, wilt become 
of Green, Brown, or Olive "Colour ; : tho 
brighter and more inclining to the Green, 
than the abovementioned: but thoſe which 
have only been Woaded to a Sky Colour, 
will turn to a flight fort of Blew enclining 
to Olive green, and thoſe which have had 
the mignion or faint Blew, will come out 
of a old und Gteen. 


cx 


Athol of Black Stuftes a Woaded 
nor Madder'd, boiled in the ſame manner, 
will not in the leaſt incline to Green, bur 
become of a Colour betwixt Yellow and 
Brown. 


CCXXVI. 


The Patterns of Black Stuffes which 
have been Woaded, and afterwards Wal- 
nut · tree Grounded inſtead of being Madder 
being boiled as above, have no real luſtre o 
Red, but become of a fort of Olive Colour'd 
Bear Grey, more or leſs dark or enclining 
towards a Red according as more or le 
Woad or Walnut tree hath been * * 

uc 
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but if they have not been Woaded at all but 
only Walnut-tree Dyed, they will become 
of a Musk or deep Nutt Colour. 


| Maſter pie- CCXXVII. 
ces Or pat- "IF | il 
t be bag But becauſe the Patterns may change 
with the Colour more or leſs in the proving, as well 
pee” by the Strength of the Drugs of the 
ed Ground, as the black afterwards gi- 
ven to it, or by the boiling it ſelf, which 
may in ſome meaſure; diſenable us to give a 
perfectly deciſive determination concerning 
the goodneſs or Badneſs of the Dye; tis ne- 
ceſſary for an entite juſtification to take one 
of the Prooves Maſter, Pieces, or Patterns 
out of the Hall, to boil with the ſuſpected 
Pattern, to the end that both being boiled 
together we may be better enabled to judge 
of the goodneſs or badneſs of the Dyes , 
by comparing one with the other. 


cCcxxvnl. 


poil'd proof Tis not ſufficient to make appear by 
the lily the Proof Bath whether the . Woad 
fnilbins Of Ground only, or the Woad and Madder 
Ground be juſtly given to Black Stuffes by 
the Great Dyer, if by another Proof Bath 
we cannot examine, whither they are well 
Gall'd and Blacken'd with the neceſſary 


Drugs by the Leſſer Dyer, according to the 
proper quantities regulated in 5. 193. 


CCXALYX. 
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c XXIX. 


And tho' there is not always occaſion for 
a Proof boiling to examine; as well becauſe 
they may be _ by the Eyes and hand- 
ling the Stuffe, {till comparing them with 
the Proof Patterns, which have received the 
fame Ground according to G. 194. Ne- 
vertheleſs if the Eyes be not ſufficient and 
the Black is doubtful, a half Proof Bath 
_ to try them; which is made with a 
ſufficient quantity of Starch Waters, and 
Allom, and Tartar, half the _ of the 
Patterns in queſtion, and the Maſter proof 
Patterns, which [ought to be boiled with it 
for the ſpace of half an hour, to the end 
that after the boiling they may be compa- 
red together. 
Cc Xl. 

But if this Proof Bath is yet too ſtrong, 1 
and it diſcharges the Black of the Maſter 9 
Proof Patterns as wellas the other; it ought 1 
to be weakned by retrenching yet one half 
of the Allom, and Tartar, and halving the 


time alſo, boiling it but a quarter of an 
Hour. 


CCXXXI. 


Blew if the Dye be good never looſes its Co- ao ww. 
lour: it may be proved in the fame manner, 
and with the ſame quantityof — — 
ac 
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$. 221. 222. And if it changes 
or ſenſibly looſes its Colour, tis à ſign 


the Dye was baſtardized. 
CCXXXIE 


1. Cochineal not adhering ſo. well to the 


Stuffe as Blew, the Colours Dyed by ir 
oughr to be boiled with - one quarter part 
of the Weight of the Patterns, Allom and 


2 like quantity. of Tartar, and permitted to 
fa quarter of an Hour, | 


© ECXXNU: 
For the examining of all ſorts of other Co- 


lours, to know the Ground, we ought to 
put in equal quantities of Allom, as well 
as Tartar, to the weight of the Patterns, 
and to let them boil half an hour; and in 
all ſorts of Prooving Baths, the Maſter 
Proof Pattern ought to be put in to boil 
together with the other, that by compa- 
riſon wee may be the better enabled to 


judge of the 


CcXXXIV. 


But becauſe there are ſeveral Colours, 


goodneſs or falſeneſs of the 


which tho' good, cannot bear the intire 
boiling examination, twill be proper to cut 
off a little bit of every Pattern, as well as 
off the Maſter Proof Pattern when they 


have boiled but a quarter of an Ho 


ur, 
to 
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to compare them together, and if they 
appear exactly alike the remainder of 
the Patterns may boi! the other quarter 
of an Hour, that by the compariſonof them 
together, and with the Maſter Proof Pattern, 
we may the better judge of the goodneſs or 
falſity of the Dye: This method ought to 
be uſed in all ſorts of Proof boilings, for 
greater prcaution. 


CCXXXV. 


It being not leſs neceſſary toexamine,whe- 
ther midling and high prized mixt Stuffes 
are of good Colours, than whither they are 
as long and broad as they ought to be. It 
would be very proper, to prevent the intelli- 
gence which may be eſtabliſhed betwixt 
the Makers, Dyers and Merchants, to falſi- 
fy the Dyes of Wools for Mixture, that 
they being carried to the Hall after being 
fulled, in order to examine their length and 
breadth, the goodneſs or falfity of 
their Colours ſhould alſo be examined, 
which if ſuſpected may eaſily be done, by 
a Proof boiling of 54 part of the mentioned 
ingredients, viz. leſs of Allom and Tartar 
than the weight of the Patterns, and letting 
it boil half a quarter of an Hour, bur if 


the Ground of Blacks in the Wool in the 


Mixture is to be examined, the weight of 
the Drugs and time of boiling ſhould 
be doubled: and if the Colours prove 
good, they may be ſealed with a ſeal 
with the name of the Town, and the 
Maker, and the Words, Good Dying for Mix- 
V ture 
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ture, or Bonne teinte pour melange, in French, 


bur if they are found of a baſtard Dye. 


they ought to be handled as other falſc 


Dyed Stuffes, becauſe they are not leſ 
prejudical than they. 


Obſervations on the Tenth Part. 


T He Title of this Part containsitsjuſt Con- 

rents, viz. of Redying thoſe Stuffs 
which lye upon the Traders Hands, be- 
cauſe their Dye is either not good, or out of 
Faſhion ; and afterwards of the proof 
Boilings, in order to examin the Goodneſs 


of the Dyes. As for the Redying Stuffes 


you have S. 195, the conveniency, L. 196, 
the reaſonableneſs, 8 197, Cc. the ne- 
ceſſary Care to be taken in the perform- 
ance of the Work, So that I fhall recom- 
mend what our Author hath faid to the 
Memory, Experience and Confideration of 
the Ingenious, d. 197, we are inform'd 
that if the preſent Colour of the Stuffes, 
to be Redy'd, is not one of the Grounds 
for Black, viz. Red or Blew, they muſt 
firſt have the proper Grounds beſtowed 
on them, in order to producea good Black. 
What is offer'd in d. 198. concerning Stuffs, 
which have before received a harſh and 


rough Dye, as Walnut tree Brown, ought 


to be very well obſervd, What follows, 
6. 199. being Inſtructions concerning the 


RNedying of thoſe Stuffs before Dyed with 
corroſive Materials, is not only advantag!- 
ous, but abſolutely neceſſary to be conſi- 
dered, and what Ru 


les are afterward given 
N for 
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for the Dying of Wool, to F. 220. are 
very juſt, but what follows wants explana- 


tion in order toa thorough Knowledge of 


them. The Author aſſerts 6. 230. that the 
proof boiling diſcharges the Black Dye, 
if the ſalt Materials be uſed in too great 
a quantity, or the Maſter proof Parterns 
too long boiled, or if there be an exceſs in 
both the quantity and operation; 'tis not 
here to be underſtood that the Black Co- 
lour in its whole Subſtance is attracted by 
the proof Suds, ſo that the Stuff ſhould re- 
main white, but that its Colour is hereby 
changed, as J. 226. we are told they will 
change to a Colour betwixt Yellow and 
Brown: by d. 222. we are informed that the 
proof boilings prove the Blew unchangable, 
which is confirmed in §. 231. nor is the 
Madder Red much damaged or changed by 
the proof Suds; from all which we may de- 
duce the Fundamental Reaſons of the 
Proof Suds, if we conſider, Firſt, That 
the proof boiling turns the Colour to a 
Brown Yellow, it the Black have had no o- 
ther Ground than its own Dye: Secondly 
on the other tide if it hath had aBlew Ground 
the proof changes the Pattern to an Olive 
Green, and it is very well known. that Yel- 
low and Blew produce a Green, which may 


be turn'd to Olive Colour, by mixing it 


with Brown. Thirdly, It the Maſter Pat- 


terns have had both the Woad and Madder 


Ground, they will change to a Yellowiſh 
Brown which may be produced by mixing 
Blew and Red, as J. 49. we are informed 


the Minime or deep Tawny, and a light- 


2 er 
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er Colour call'd Princes Colour, remain 


after the proot according to 3. 223. *Twill 
not I hope be labour loſt to inculcate the 
Authors two Obſervations concerning boil- 
ing Proofs, the firit that the Roſe Marks 
are more certain indications of the Dye, as 
in S. 221. Secondly, That as in d. 227. The 
Maſter Pattern ſhould be put into the 
proof boiling, with the other Patterns, that 
by compariſon we may be enabled to make 
a better Judgments than by fight alone can 
ever be made. X 


— 


P/AR T. XL 


Of the Dying of Thread, and Cloth made of 

emp, Flax er Cotten, with whatever 1s 

necefſary to the perfection of Silk Dying, 
and the making and Dying of Hats, 


CCXXXVI. 


T ve General Rules of Auguſt the 13th 

* 1660, being extenſive enough, and ha- 
ving ſufficiently provided for the Dying of 
Thread and Linnens, whether made of 
Flax, Hemp or Cotton, *twill be unneceſ- 
ſary to ſpeak of it here; but though the 
lame General Rules, and a very particular 
as well as uſeful and judicious inſtruction, 


( afterwards drawn up.) how to Dye Silk 


a light Black, and to prevent the common 
ſurcharge of Galis uſed in Silks ; an abuſe 
; very 


— 
— 
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very prejudicial to the Publick, ſeen to 4nd © 
have given the laſt ſtroke to good Silk- 

Dying; it will be nevertheleſs yet neceſſary 

to preſerve the mutual truſt and juſtice of 
Commerce, and to cauſe us to put a true 

value upon Silks of good Colours; and A Mark re- 
fince the ſlighter Colours often ſeem and he Grim. 
are more beautiful and bright, than the bn bye. 
true Crimſons, tis neceſſary (I fay, ) they 

ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd by ſome Mark, to 

prevent the publick trom being detrauded. 


CCXXXVII. 
For raw Silł 


In order to which it would be neceſſary, 
to forbid all ſorts of Merchants or Silk- 
men to ſell, expoſe to ſale, or diftribute 
any raw Silk for Crimſon, which (befides 
the ordinary Mark,) is not marked at the 
End of the skain, or at the Ribbon that 
hangs at the end, with a lead containing 
on one fide the ſellersName,and on the other 
Cramoiſy i. e. Crimſon, with the Name or 
Cypher of the Town, where it was Dyed, 
that if the Silk be ill Dyed, the Buyer may 
have recourſe to the Merchant that ſold it; 
and as to the Merchants having remedy of 
the Dyer, he ought to take care as ſoon as 
the Silk comes out of the Dye-houſe, thar 
it be Viewed, Examined, and Marked in 
the Court or Hall appointed to this pur- 
poſe. = 


CCRXXVYII. 
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CCXXXVIII. 


And a precaution with reſpect to Silk 
ſtuffes being no leſs neceſſary, ſince the 
ſhining luſtre of an ill Dye, cauſes it often 
to be preferred to a good one, through the 
ignorance of thoſe who buy it for wearing, 
*rwill be farther neceſſary to forbid allMer- 


cers, Weavers, and Silk Manufacturers, to ſell, 


expoſe to ſale or diſtribute any Silk Stuffes 
for Crimſon, which are not alſo beſides the 


ordinary Mark, firſt mark d at one or both 


pale Blew, 


ends ( if the piece is to be cutt) with a 
leaden Mark, containing on one ſide, the 
Name of the Merchant that gave the 
Silk to be Wove into Stuffe, and on the o- 
the Word, Cramoiſ i. e. Crimſon, with the 
name or Cypher of the Town, where it 
was made; to the end, that if the Stuffe be 
not of right CrimſonColour, the buyer may 
have his remedy againſt the Dealer, who 
cauſed it to be made and fold ir. 


CC XXXX. 


And becauſe the Pale Blew's are more 
beautiful, and don't ſo much encline to 


Green, or Grey, when they are Dyed in a 


Woad Fat or Copper, as when they are 
Dyed in the Indigo Copper, according to 
C. 10. it will be neceſſary to leave the Silk- 
Dyers to their liberty, whether they will 
Dye their Pale Blew's, in the Great Cloth 
Dyers Copper, (paying them for it) or 

in 
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in their ewn Indigo Coppers, as they ſhall 
judge it proper, with reſpect to the Mix- 
tures of their Colours. 


CCXL. - 
It being neceſſary that the Dying of of ines 
Hatts, ſhould be as good as that of Stuffes, e 
it very well deſerves a regulation, eſpecially * 
the Black for Hatts of value, which the 
Hatters at preſent Dye ſo lightly, that 
the Colour will not laſt one third part of 
the Wearing, without turning of a Tawny 
or Black Grey, to the great diſadvantage 
of the conſumer, who is obliged ro buy two 
or three Hatts, here one would be ſufficient 
if well Dyed; and this is the cauſe that twice 
as much Money is expended, in the buy- 
ing of Lambs Wool, Oitrich Down or 
Hair, Camels Hair, Pernvian Sheeps Wool 
and other Forejſgn Commodities, of 
which all fine Hatts are made; which draws The I... 
ſeveral conſiderable ſummes of Money outot 25,27 * 


: cauſes _ 
the Kinzdom ; when the good Dying of che lending 
Hatts, would at leaſt keep one half of the Afrie, 
Money in the Kingdom, and of conſequence 9: money 

. . * . . * out of 
lower the price of thoſe Commodities in France. 


the places which produce them. | 


CCXLI. 


Before we attempt to fix the well Dying genera 
of Hatts, *twill be neceſſary to view and meib2b te 
examine with the Hatters, upon the pot, 
the Commodities, and inconveniencies of the 


V4 Countries 
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Countries, The Hairs, the Wools, ang 
Lambs Wools, which are there produced, 
the Herbs, Roots, Drugs, and Ingredients 
which grow there, and which may be very 
uſeful, as well to the making as Dying, and 
better wearing of Hatts ; the laws and 
orders of every Town; in order to reduce 
the Manufactures of Hatts ro the utmoſt 

rfection, and cauſe a value to be ſett 
upon French Hatts, and a demand for them 
in Forreign Countries, where the bad Dying 
or ill making hath at preſent ruined the 
trade in them : and upon this examination 
and a report of it, a General Rule may be 


made for the future, which ſhould be as a 


Law to all theHat-makers in the Kingdom, 
and tend very much to their Advantage 
and the publick good. + | 


CCXLII. 
But becauſe it is neceſſary in the mean 


while, to pur a ſtop to the preſent Courſe 


of Ill-dying of Hatts, and to diſcover and 
correct the abuſes, and at the ſame time 
inſtruct the Hat-makers that are igno- 
rant of the Drugs neceſſaxy to, and the 
manner of Dying a Good Black, which is 
the Colour moſt in uſe, and moſt impor- 
tant in Hats; and it being farther neceſſary 
to aſſiſt them by theſe helps to make a com- 
pleat diſcovery of what may yet be defici- 
eat in that Manufacture, that ir may be 
eſtabliſned throughout the Realm; we 
ought to be informed; 

50 CCXILIIII. 
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CCXLUIL 


That to Dye a Hat (made either of Wool Of the goed 
or Hair) ofa good Black Colour, 'tis ne- — 
ceſſary to Gall it very ſtrongly, with Alep- 
po or Alexandrian Galls, and a very little Firſt black. 
Indian Wood, and let ir be very long Gall- 
ing, that the Dye may the better penetrate 
the felt, and after that in the fame Bath 
to give it a very good Black, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Indian Wood, Coperas 
and a little Verdigreaſe, letting them con- 
tinue long enough in the Dye, that it may 
penetrate the Deeper. But the laſt menti- 
oned Indian Wood ought to be boiled a- 

art before, and ſer cooling ar leaſt 3 or 
our dayes before the uſing. The quantity 
of Galls and Indian Wood ought to be 
augmented in proportion as the Hatts or 
Hair, more eaſily or hardly imbibes the 


Tincture. 
CCXLIV. 


And a ſmall time after, a New Bath of Reg 
clean Water ought to be prepared, in 
which ought to be put in cold, a ſufficient 
quantity of Indian Wood, and a little Yel- 
low Wood; boiling them together for 
three hours, and when it is cold enough, a 
ſufficient quantity of beaten Galls ſhould 
be added, which muſt be boiled three 
hours longer with the Indian and Yellow 
Woods ; after which put in the 8 
an 
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and then the Hatts and the Bath being 3 
little cooled, a little Verdigreaſe ſhould be 
diſſolved in it, to make the Indian Wood 
take the better, and the Hatts ought to be 
left a long time in this ſecond Black, that 
the Dye may ſufficiently enter them. 


ccxlv. 


But if the Hatts are of a price, and the 
Hair difficult to take the Black Dye, we 
ought to give them a third Black, which 
mult be prepared the ſame way as the ſe- 
cond, in the precedent Article ; with this 
difference, that in the the Third the quan- 
tity of Ingredients may be augmented or di- 
miniſhed, as occaſion or the goodneſs of 
the deſigned Dye requires ; and if the lu- 
{ter of the Hat glances toward the Blew, 
a little more Yellow Wood ſhould be ad- 
ded; as if it inclines to the Red , the Yel- 
low Wood ſhould be retrenched, and the 
Indian Wood as well as the other Drugs, 
ſhould be augmented, according as the one 
hath prevailed over the other in the two 
former Blacks. 1 5 


CCXLVI. 


The Hatts being well rinced and cleans'd 
from the black, you may yet abate their. 
BlewiſhLuſtre,if occaſion requires, and ſoften 
them with a {light Bath of Yellow Wood, 
which being naturally a littleGummy, will 
have a very good effect upon the a”? 
| : 3 10 
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if it be either of fine Wool or Hair. 


CCXLVII. 
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As low prized Hatts made of Courſe Courſe 


Wool may be ſufficiently Dyed in the firſt 5. ge 
Black, Puy they are well Galled and ock, 


Blacked and a ſufficient quantity of Sumact 


midling two, 
av'l ne ' 


or Rodoul and Fovic be uſed, and the quan- three: 


tity of Coperas be aug mented without di- 
miniſhing the reſt: the midling ſorts of 
Hatts cannot be ſufficiently Dyed: without 
two blacks, any more than the fineſt, and 
the moſt difficult to receive the Dye, can 
be finiſhed without three, as ſpecified above 
in they 245. 


CCXLVII 


As the fineſt Hatts and the midling ſort, 
maybe rebated and ſoftned with Yellow 
Wood, ſo thoſe made of Courſe Wool ha- 
ving no need of a rebate of the Blewiſh 
or Reddiſh Tincture, by reaſon of the 
Sumach or Rodonl and Fovic, as well as the 
larger quantity of Coperas uſed to Dye 
them, yet may be ſoftned with a flight 
Bath of Spaniſh Broom, if the Hatter would 
not rather paſs them through a Yellow 
Wood Bath, after the fine or midling Hatts 
have extracted its ſubſtantial Virtue, 
which is not abſolutly neceſſary for the re- 
bate of low prized Hatts, 


CCXLIX. 


doftning and 


rebating. 
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CCXLIX. 


But tho Black cannot be Dyed to the laſt 

fection either in Wool or Hair without 

oad, the Hatters have quite left off 
their accuſtomed uſe of it in the Dying 
of Hatts, and believe at the ſame time, that 
too ſtrong a Black makes the Hairs or Nap 
fall off, which is very neceſſary for the ſale 
and beauty of the Hatts, though this rather 
proceeds from the hand of theWorkman that 
drefles them than inDying them, or the Hairs 
not being ſufficiently fulled, or ſtrongly 
enough united to the felt; for a good 
Black well applyed never produces this 
ill effect, but on the contrary contri- 
butes very much to the ſale and as much 
to the well wearing as the Hair of the Hat. 


CCL. 


New to remove this obſtacle, and 
to Dye Hatts in perfection, *twould 
be neceſſary to oblige all Hatters to cauſe 
all their Wools or Hairs to be Woaded ac- 
cording to their goodneſs, before they are 


uſed in the making of Hatts, becauſe the 


Blew very much covers and diſpoſes the 


Wool and Hairs the better to receive the 


Black, tho' they are not obliged to allow ſo 
ſtrong a Dye to courſe and midling Hatts, 
preſerving the laſt for the fineſt ſort only 
where the Hair doth not receive the Colour 
ſo eafily : all which obſerved, the price of 

| Dying 
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Dying a Courſe Hat will not be above 3 
pence, and the fineſt not above 5 pence. 


CCLI. 


It will be proper in order to the putting 
a {top to the courſe of ill Dying of Hats, 
and at the ſame time to have them perfectly 
well Dyed and made, ſtrictly to forbid all 
Maſter Hat Makers to cut off the brims of 
their Hats, or expoſe them to ſale before 
they are mark d with their Mark on the inſide, 
and viewed and examined by the War- 
dens or Jury of Hatters, who finding them 
regularly good, ſhould be obliged to expreſs 
their approbation by a Mark on one fide 
of that of the maker; but if they find them 
ill-Dyed they ſhould be obliged to ſeize 
them, and cauſe them to be confiſcated by 
the Judges of Manufactures, and a fine to be 
laid upon the Hatters who have cauſed 
them to be ill Dyed. | 


CCLII 


And if a Hat be found to be ill Dyed, 
tho? it hath the Marks of both the Hatter 
and the Warden, it would be neceſſary that 
the ſeller ſhould be obliged to make good 
the Damage to the buyer, and have his 
remedy as well againſt the Hatter that made 
it, as againſt the Warden that marked ir, 
and cauſe them to be fined beſides, to ob- 
lige them to take particular care that they 
don't mark Hats which are ill Dyed. 

CCLIIF 
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CCLIIL 


Maſter bat- But that the Examination of the Dying 
kept in the Of Hatts, may be made with ſome ſort of 
Hal“ certainty, every Corporation or Company of 
Hatters ſhould be obliged in each Town, 
or City, to Dye two, four, or ſix Hat-felts 
more or leſs, according as the Company 
ſhall judge neceſſary, of every ſort of Wool, 
or Hair, of which Harts are made in thar 
Town, of the three ſeveral ſorts of Black, 
abovementioned, to be kept in their Halls, to 
ſerve for Maſter-pieces or Patrerns to have 
recourſe to, the better to enable them to 


judge, of the good or ill Dying of Harts. 
CCLIV. 


DT... if *ris impoſſible to judge of the 

i for the goodneſs of the Dye of thoſe Hatts to be 
plack ve examined at fight, by comparing them with 
n ann the Maſter Patterns, the Wardens or Jury 
who have the right of Marking, ought to 

take a little piece of the Maſter felt, 

which is made of the fame Wool and Dyed 

the ſame Colour with thoſe they would ex- 

amine, and another which they may cut oft 

the brim of the Hat in queſtion, ſo that it 

doth not prejudice the Hat, or ſpoil its 
roundneſs, and boil them together, with juſt 

as much Allom and Tartar, as the weight 

of the Patterns for half an Hour, after 

which proceſs they may determine by com- 

ariſon, concerning the faults which may 

be committed in the Dye. * CCLYV. 
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And tho' this Examination is not capable 
of the utmoſt certainty, yet it being the 
moſt exact of any yet known, it will be 
ſufficient to put a ſtop to this Evil, and to 
diſtinguiſh by the mark; the good and well 
Dyed Hats, from thoſe which ſhall be bad 
or ill made: But tis alſo neceſſary, that 
the name of the Town, and a particular 
Cypher for every Year, ſhould be contain- 
ed in the Wardens mark, which ſhould al- 
ſo be printed in the Companies Book, that 
an Action may lye againſt thoſe who ſhall 
commit any abuſe of the mark ; and in the 
Hatters Mark alſo his name ſhould be ſer 
in ſhort, that every thing relating hereto, 
| = be well known and clearly diſtinguiſh- 


Annotations on Part Xl. 

His Part containing nothing of the Art 
of Dying, but what relates to its ap- 
plication to Hats, and in $. 240, the Cauſes 
of the writing of it; namely, the ſcanda- 
lous abuſes crept into it by the Fraud of 
Hat-makers and Sellers: *Tis worth conſi- 
dering whether the ſame complaint may not 
Juſtly be made in our own Country; and 
whether conſequently our Authors Advice be 
not as neceſſary as plain and extenſive, and 
indeed needs no explication. 


PART. 
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PART m 


The Advantage which will accrue to the pub- 


lick by the he, Culture and Sale of the 
good Drugs, which may be produced in 


France. 
ECLVI. 
— I. being impoſhhle to produce good Co- 
— 4 lours without good Drugs, and France 


produce being capable of furniſning the beſt, if its 
good Co. fertility was ſeconded by our Labour and 
Induſtry : *Tis neceflary after having taught 
the manner of preparing good Dyes, to lay 
down proper means which may contribute 
to the Trade of thoſe good Drugs which 
France is capable of producing, that our 
People may apply themſelves to the Cul- 
ture of them, and reap thoſe Advantages 
thereby, which ſtrangers and our own blind 
ſtupidity have deprived us of from the be- 
ginning of this Century. 


CCLVIE 


Deugs ſer- The Drugs which grow in France are the 
ding to he beſt and {lighter fort of Woad for Blew, 


wok.” Chermes Berries and Madder for Red; 
whiengr9 Spaniſh Broom, Sarrette and Geniſtrolle for 
ellow; The Root and Bark of the Walnut- 

tree, and the Nutſhel, for Brown, which 

may be otherwiſe called altogether Walnut- 


tree 


tle e eres © 0 90 22 
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tree Colour Rodoul, Fovic, — and, Co- 
peras for the Black Allom, and Tarzar for 
the boiling or Suds. We have alſo Verdi- 
greaſe, common Salt, Lime, boiled Aſhes 
and Pot-aſhes, Tarrar Aſhes, and the moſt 
of tlioſe Ingredients, which in themſelves 
afford no Colour; beſide which, we have 
alſo. the'Caſſenelle or Galls which grow up- 
on ſome Oaks; Alder-bark, Fuſtel, Mal- 
herbe, Treutanelle and Garouilla Or ſeille; 
which are Ingredients, the Uſe whereotf may 
be permitted in ſome Towns, Stuffs and 
Colours; as before ſpecified in this Inſtruct- 
1011. 7 363 
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Though no Country in Europe is ſo well 
fue ary to the production of Drugs ne- 
ceſſary for Dying as Frame, yet neverthe- 
leſs the Culture and Preparation of them 
hath been fo neglected, that at preſent there 
are very fe in this Kingdom skilfulenough 
to know their Defects, or the way of re- 
eſtabliſhing the good Culture of them, in 
order to give them the fame Strength, Sub- 
ſtance and Goodneis which they were uſed 
to abound with, when the Culture of them 
was equal to their Conſumption; all which 
requires, that ſome room in this Inſtruct- 
ion ſhould be taken up by the infertion of 
ſome Methods of knowing them; and pre- 
venting their Sophiſtication; but that we 
may proceed with ſome ſort of Method, 
"twill be very proper c—_ with Woad, 

uti | 11 
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it being the moſt profitable, molt nec : 
and belt Drug uſed in Dying. | eſfary 


CCLIX. 


WMoad is produced from a Seed ſown 
annually about the beginning of March, 
hath ſeveral Leaves like thoſe of Plantain ; 
it grows in Languedoc, in the Dioceſs of To- 
loſe, S. Paoul, Mirepaix, Lavant and Alby; 
all under the Juriſdiction of the Parliament 


Yields four Of Taloſe. It yields four Crops every Year 


Crops in a 
Year. 


which are good, and tho' the firſt is often 
better than the ſecond, the ſecond berter 
than the third, and the third than the 
tourth, the contraty ſomerimes happens 
when the ſpring is too wer and rainy at the 
time of gathering, and the other Seaſons 
fall out more Temperate, Warmer and 
Dryer ; too great humidity rendring the 
Leaves of Woad larger and thicker,and dimi- 
niſhing its Strength -and Subſtance. This 
Plant may alſo be cultivated in ſeveral other 
Provinces of France, as may be ſeen by the 
ſlighter ſort of it, which grows in Nor- 
—_— which is really a Species of the 
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Beſides theſe four good Crops; ſome 


The bft oc Husdandmen get a fifth and ſometimes a 


Maroichimns 
ſometimes 


god. 


ſixth, commonly called Maronc bin 
And tho the fifth be ſometimes found rea- 
ſonably good, when the Autumn is 2 
| | © I); 
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dry ; the fixth is never good for any thing, 
or at beſt but very little, the Sun being then The fxth 


too low to ripen the Leaves and give it the _ 
neceſſary Strength and Subſtance. 


CCLXI. 


There is ſcarce one peaſant in theſe four woadought 
Dioceſſes that doth not know when Woad e. 
is ripe, and when 'tis neceſſary to gather 
ir. Bur ſome may perhaps be ignorant 
why the Leaf is ſometimes ſufter'd to 
Wither before it is brought to the Wheel 
to be ground; which is only to ripen it 
more, and evaporate a part of its Oleagi- 
nous Juice, which would ſpoil the good- 
neſs of the Woad: It is alſo left in the 
Mill-trough eight or ten Days, after ir hath 
been ground very well, ſtopping the Vents 
and Creviſes daily made for its Humidity 
to drop away. 


; CCLXII. 

After which, it is made into little 
Loaves, which are called Cocs or Cocaignes, Lane. 
which they lay to dry in the ſhade upon 
Hurdles appointed to that end, near every 
Mill; from whence they are at laſt taken 
to lay up in a Store or Ware-houſe, till the 
owner is pleaſed to Pulverize them, 


which is commonly done in January, Fe- 
bruary or March. 


2 CCLXAIE. 
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CCLXUI. 


The Woad being broken or thraſhed with 
preparation Wooden Clubs, muſt be moiſtened with 
of woad in ſtanding Water, which, provided it is not 

oer. Foul or Muddy, is always beit; and after 
tis well wetted and mingled, in order that 
it may equally imbibe the Water; then it 
-*- ought to be ſtirred at leaſt thirty fix or 
forty times in the ſpace of four Months to 
prevent its growing hot, and that the Water 
kit to make may equally penetrate it, after which, tis 
into Ball fit to be made into Balls, and uſed in Dy- 
ola wois ing ; tho' *twere better to allow it a little 
more ſub- more Age before it beuſed. For good Woad 
kenne, always augments in Strength and Sub- 
ſtance, and if kept ſix or ſeven, nay ten 

Years, it grows better. 


CCLAIV. 


WE In order tv produce good Woad, the 
meals Seaſon of the Year and Weather ought to 
whichcon- be good and proper: The Earth muſt be 
che ren- Well Cultivated, and howed or cleanſed 
Wan eng from Weeds; as muſt the Woad it ſelf al- 
and ſub«- ſo. Light Earth will never produce it, but 
"= the fatteſt and midling Lands yields the 
ſtrongeſt and belt Woad, which yields the 
moſt Colour, bur the mixture of rhe one 
with the other agrees -very well, -and bet- 
ters the Crop. 


CCLXV. 


I 
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CCLXV. 


"Tis impoſſible to have good Woad, if org 


Seed ang 


we do not ſow good Seed; but that wen to 
| have the 
may always have the beſt, we ought to be bei aue. 


informed, that there are two ſorts of Woad 
whoſe Seeds are very much alike, tho' their 
Leaves are different: The good Woad hath 
cloſe plain Leaves without any downy” 
Hair, and the other, which is à baſtard 
Woad, affords a downy or hairy Leaf, ſo 
that to have good Seed. care ought to be 
taken in Weeding the Woad, that all the 
baſtard Woad be plucked up and'thrown 
away, not being ſuffered to be near that 
which is to be kept for Seed ; which by 
this means you may have pure and un- 
mixed, 


CCLXVI. 


But if Rainy Weather cauſes, the good 
Woad to degenerate to the Baſtard or Wild 
fort, as it turns Wheat to Tares ; in howing 
the Weeds particular care muſt be taken 
that the good that is left be cleared from 
this ſort; by eradicating the bad, which 
otherwiſe will eat up the Subſtance of the 
good, and by weakning it, quite ſpoil it; 
and the Earth being loaded with theſe hai- 
ry Leaves very much hinders the goodneſs 
of the Woad. OY 
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CCLXVII. 


Dew,Weeds Particular care ought to be taken not to 
or other 4 

Herbs very gather Woad wjth Dew upon it; nor to mix 

preuaicial any other Herbs amongſt its Leaves: for 

nothing is really more contrary to its Nature, 

or can do it more hurt; becauſe other 

Leaves yielding no Colour, attract that of 

the Woad, and conſequently weaken it ve- 


ry much, as well as leſſen its Subſtance. 


CCLXVIII. 


Firſt Crops Tho' the three firſt Crops are commonly 

bet. the beſt, and that Woad prepared by a 
mixture of theſe three, is always ; 
tis nevertheleſs neceſſa ry, that thoſe who 
gather - four Crops only ſhould mix them 
altogether, becauſe tis impoſſible ro pre- 
pare the laſt well alone, there not being 
enough to make a heap ſufficient to give it 
2 proper heat. 


CCLXIX. 


"LE But thoſe who gather five Crops in a 
— fire Year, when they have been favour d with 
rops ore ,. | 

gather'd the fine Weather, ought to make a ſeparate heap 
ouch do be Of their fourth and fifth Crops mixt toge- 
mixed tage- ther, which ought to be ſold for the lighter 
ther. fort of Woad, without ſuffering it to be 

mixed with the Balls of that of the three 

other Crops; that the Dyer may uſe them 

alone or together according as it ſuits his 


CON- 
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convenience, without being cheated in the 
buy ing of it. But the ſixth Crop ought to 
be abſolutely forbidden, becauſe it often 
— only to eat up the Subſtance of the 
other. 


CCLXX. U 


The want of Conſumption hath been the 
cauſe why the Culture of Woad has been 
left off : And the Inhabitants of the four Cen 
Dioceſſes employing their Lands in ſowing on, the | 4 
great Millet or Hirſe and Tobacco, theſe and g { | 
two plants, which ſpread their Staulks t 1 
like little Trees, and yield a prodigious ic au To a 
uantity of large Grains or very large ?*<2 po: 


eaves, have ſo exhauſted the moiſture and Ground, aud 
Subſtance of the Land, that indeed at eng te 
preſent there is not vigour left ſuſticient to fn 
produce a Woad ſtrong enough to yield its aus. 
accuſtomed quantity of Colour, as former- 
ly, when the Lands were not impoveriſhed 
by thementioned two plants (and that they 
are is viſible from the poor Crops of Corn, ) 
on the contrary, the proper Culture of the 
Earth for Woad, renders the Lands abun- 
dantly more fertile and rich, for which 
reaſon, the upper Languedoc is eſteemed the 


beſt Land in the World. 
CCLXXI. 


2 Tho” the great fertility of the land of wd gives 
upper Languedoc, and the profit which ae- UT ng. 
crues to the Inhabitants by the Culture and 

XR 4 De- 
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Calture of 
Tobacco 
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Demand of Woad, hath juſtly fixed the 
Name of Cocaigne Lands (which is 


Millet roving TRE na me given to Woad before it is reduced 


Land. 


General 
cauſes of 
weakning 
ſpoiling the 
Woad. 


* 


to Powder). and made that Country the hap- 
pieſt and richeſt in Encpe : Tis to be. fedr- 
ed that having loſt its Advantages and Rich- 
es for want of a demand ior its Woad, it 
will for a long time at leaſt looſe its ferti- 
lity, if the evil be not ſpeedily remedied 
by preventing the Calrure of ſo large quan- 
tities of Millet and Tobacco, which will 

utterly exhauſt the Subſtance of their 
Lands ; theſe two Plants being very im- 
proper to be cultivated in large quantities 
any where,  betides the Indies, where they 
have land enough in reſerve, to let it reſt 
after they have gather'd their Millet and 
Tobacco. AF 

- CCEXXI. 

The weakneſs and flight Subſtance of 
Woad at preſent is owing to its want of 
proper Culture, negligence in its, prepara- 
tion, the little Care that is taken to ſepa- 
rate the Leaves from thoſe of the wild Wo- 
ad and other Weeds, and the inconſiderate 
mixture of the firſt Ctop with the latter, 
to the ſowing Woad where we have gathe- 
red Millet or Tobacco, to the ſmall quar- 
tity of Woad that is produced, (for every one 
prepares it according to his own humour, 
and his heap being too little to preſerve its 
heat, it, cools and dryes, which occafions 


the loſs of the greateſt part of its Sub- 


ſtance, 


2 
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ſtance)and to this that for want of great heaps, 


the making of prooves by which its good- 
nels is known, is neglected. 


' CCLXXMI 


; Beſides theſe Evils which proceed from den 
the faults in the Culture, or curing, there is Keports up: 
another, which is the Source and Encourager {PG 
of the former, and which is owing to the a a9 
Ignorance or ill Deſigns of ſome Dyerss 
who to engroſs to themſelves in prejudice 
of their Brethren, all the Profits and Ad- 
vantages, (which ſhould come in common 
to the Dyers of the place) occaſioned by 
Proofs - of Woad, which they ſell, or 
which is there fold ;- they ſuffer it ro paſs 
ſlighter than it ought, by agreement be- 
twixt the buyer and ſeller, one deceiving 
the other, and both defrauding the Publick, 
by giving a falſe report, and ſo making 
the Woad paſs for better than it really is. 


CCLXXIV. 


As the Buyers are cheated by theſe frau- | 
dulent Atteſtations, which cauſe them to reg 


buy Woad dearer than its worth; and thoſe Publick, de- 
who ſell it believing that the Deceit they x:uwuls: 


Fraudulent 


have uſed, hath made it better than they Arc*{tarions | 
expected: This reciprocal Cheat, when 
the Buyers diſcover it, makes them afraid 
to buy any more of a Commodity in which 
they cannot deal without loſs, and which 
they can be no otherwiſe inform'd of its 


good- 
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+ goodneſs, than by the proof, which they 
will no longer rely upon; after they have 
found the Atteſtations falſe, and on the o- 
ther ſide, the Sellers continue to falſifie or 
mix their Woad, hoping by Corruption to 
find Dyers, who ſhall ſtill give ir a falſe 
Atteſtation, when being fruſtrated in rheir 
expectation, their Woad is decryed and 
ſticks upon their Hands, they not being a- 
ble to ſell it. N 


CCLXXV. 


It the Proofs and Atteſtations were 


True Atteſi- Made according to the Method preſcribed 
arionswould by the old Orders, this abuſe would never 
thoſe abu- have grown to the pitch it now is; and In- 
* digo would never have been ſo much uſed 
as tis ar preſent in Dying, for every Man 
being inform'd by the Proof and true At- 
teſtation of the goodneſs of Woad, they 
would always endeavour to better it, ſince 
the price being proportioned to its good neſs, 
would always encourage them ſo to do; 
and by this means finding its Faults, they 
would be enabled to Correct them for the 


future. 


CCLXXVI. 
Tho'the Tho' good Seed, good Husbandry, pro- 


woalbe per Culture and preparation, as well as 

alwas one of fine Weather, augment or diminiſh the 

Dre Strength and Subſtance of Woad z They 

| never alter the Colour, which is * 
; 4 80 
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good and the beſt and moſt neceſſary Ingre- 
dient for Dying, fince tis uſed in the Com- 
ſition of moſt Dyes, which can neither 
rendred good or laſting without it; 


and indeed deſerves our more particular 
Reflection. 


CCLXXVII. 


Tis not ſufficient only that we inſtruct G . 


thoſe who are ignorant in Husbandry, the cefiary to 
Culture, and preparation neceſſary to pro- Fraud. 
duce good Woad, and to give it the moſt 
Strength and Vigour poſſible, as well as re- 
eſtabliſh its Commerce; But we ought to 

ſtrike at the Root of the Evil, and put a 

{top to the fatal courſe of Cheating and 
Fraudulence. Now to ſucceed well in 


both, theſe ſeveral things are neceſſary. 


CCLXXVIII. 
Firſt, That the Officer which ſhall be ſent S 


by the Surintendant of the Manual Arts, n ve- 
Commerce and Manufuttures of France, prepare $:2; 


ſhould in the moſt convenient Town of that dune cen. 
Country, call together an Aſſembly of the \woae: 
moſt intilligent Perſons, which the Corpo- 
rations of each Dioceſs of the four together 
ſhall depute, who in conjunction with him 
ſhould in this Aſſembly prepare Statutes and 
eneral Orders for the Husband ing, Culture, 
bebe Prooves, Weights, Sale and juſt 
uſing of Woad; for the ſeparation of the 
lait Crops, the preſent value of Livres, 
whick 
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Functions. 
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which are in this caſe as Carrats to Gold 
and Silver, to adjuſt the goodneſs of Woad 
upon what Foot it ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
the ſeveral Marks, Bails, according to the 
Crops or Degrees of goodnefs ; for the E- 
{tabliſhment of Inſpectors in every Corpo- 
ration or Pariſh, to regulate the Mills and 
all things in general, which they ſhall find 
neceſſary to be reformed : Which Statutes 
being prepared and ſigned by the Officer 
and the Deputies, or Magiſtrates of the 
Place, ſhould be ſent to the Superintendant 
of Manufactures, in order to be view- 
ed, confirmed, corrected or approved; af- 
ter which, they ſhould ſerve as a ſtanding 
Rule or Law. | ; 


CCLXXIX. 


Secondly, That two Inſpectors or ſupra- 
viſors more or leſs (according as the place 
is great or {mall) ſhould be choſen out of 
the moſt underſtanding Men thereabouts, 
who ought to be renewed every three Year 
in the beginning of Fannary, and ſhould 
be obliged every fifteen Days, or oftner, if 
neceſſary, to viſit all the precinct depending 
upon that Corporation or Pariſh, in order 
to put the Statutes in execution: And if 
they find any thing contrary to thoſe Laws, 
they ſhould drawup a report, and the Ma- 
giſtrates of the place, with the aſſiſtance of 
the .Commiſſary to judge of it, if he hap- 

n to be near. (they being obliged to call 


im to their aſſiſtance) before they proceed to 
con- 
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condemnation, to the end that all things 
may be regularly managed, and not hurried 
on by Revenge or Spleen. | 


ccIXXX. 


The ſaid Supraviſors ſhould keep a Regi- 
{ter of all the Woad deliver'd, Crop by 
Crop, what is ſold, thraſhed or beaten in 
their deſtricts, as well as the Woad in 
Powder, which is prepard and fold. Of all 
which they ſhould give a general Account 
every Year at the beginning of December, 
to the Officer appointed to receive it by the 
Surintendant. 8 


CCLXXXI. 


In the third place, *twill be neceſſary Account of 
that the Owners or Farmers of Mills Woad un- 
ſhould keep an Account of what Woad is 
brought to their reſpective Mills to be 
ground, Crop by Crop, of which they 
ſhould be obliged to deliver a particular to 
the Supraviſors every Month, who ſhall be 
obliged ro inſert it in their Regiſter, in or- 
an to be delivered to the Commillary, as 
above. 


CCLXXXII. 


Fourthly, That the Jury of Dyers ſhall 9 
be obliged to keep an Account of all the Pf. 
Proofs of Woad, which themſelves as well 


as other Maſter Dyers have made, —_— 
av 


tereſt cauſes 
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Day of the Month when they were done, 
the Name of the Dyer who performed the 
Operation, and who it was made for, the 
owner of the Woad, and the adjudged de- 
gree of goodneſs ; and that the Dyer who 
made the Eſſay as well as the Jury of Dy- 
. ers ſhould be obliged to ſign their names un- 
der the Article of every Eſſay in order that 
extracts may be delivered to the Buyers and 
Sellers, and any others to whom it ſhall be 
veceſſary. 


CCLXXKIIL 


The fame ought to be practiſed, with 
teœſpect to the Wei hers and Packers, or 
makers up of the Bales of Woad, who 
ſhould alſo be oblized to keep a 7-1 ugg 
of all the Woad, which they Weigh or 
Pack, the date, its goodneſs, the Buyer and 
Sellers name, the mark of the Bales, and 
the Places, Shops or Ware-houſes, where 
they weighed or made up the ſaid Bales. 
Which Accounts they as well as the ſworn 
Dyers ſhall be obliged to deliver the State 
off Annually in the beginning of December 
to the Deputy of the Surintendant. 


CCLXXXIV. 


In the fifth place, Experience having 
convinced us, that thro? the careleſſneſs or the 


Ignorance of moſt People in thoſe things 
which belong to the publick good: That 
Envy, Intereſt or Complaiſance — 
2 y 
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ly cauſe them to be lighted and neglected 
at firſt, as not worth the thought, which 
is confirmed in Woad, the want of a De- 
mand of which alone hath been the Occa- 
ſion that upper Languedoc hath loſt above 
forty Millions of Livres fince the begin- 
ning of this Age; which hath only hap- 
pened by the neglect or Ignorance of pro- 
per means to prevent it, fince our Kings, 
their Cauncel, the Parliaments, and States 
of the Province of Languedoc have never 
been wanting in publiſhing Ed icts and Or- 
dinances to favour the Conſumption of 
Woad, and prevent the uſe of Forreign Indigo 
in France; but all theſe have been ineffectual 
for want of the means mentioned in this In- 


ſt ruction. 
CCLXXXV. 


It plainly a that the Indigo which 
the Paris de Genoveſe, Engliſh — Hol- 
Landers have vended in France, hath hindred Neglet of 
the ſale and conſumption of our own Wo- - > wg 
ad; bur we will not be perſwaded that bath coorri- 
negligence in the Culture, and preparing it, nuch to the 
hath contributed as much as the former, to i hee 
ruin the Trade of it: And tho' the laſt E- * © 
vil is but an effect of the firſt, yet tis im- 
—.—— to remedy them both, without u- 

g ſuch means as are propeſ for the one 
as well as the other, contained in this In- 
ſtruction: Nor can we otherwiſe adjuſt the 
Jatereſts of upper Languedoc — Eaſt- 
India Company, than by permitting the . 

' © 
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of ſic Pounds of Indigo to every, Bail 


By Foreign, Of Woad, and ſtrongly reiterati the pro- 


Indigo, our 
Author 
means that 
not impor- 
ed by the 


hibitions of the/uſe of Foreign Indigo, which 
will reduce the Indigo impoſed by the French 
.Eaft-India Company and Woad to about an 


Fen EP equal conſumption, and will be ſufficient 


India Conk, 


pany» 


for all forts ot Dyers, which will be made 
good by their mixture; which would be 
impoſſible if the uſe of Foreign Indigo be 
allowed, becauſe our Woad being, uſed i 
Teſs quantity, will not be able to corre 
the French Indigo and the abundance. of 
Foreign Indigo, which is continually, uſed 
in vaſt quantities and baſtardize two thirds 
of our Colours, ruins our Trade, and theu 


of -Frenth Indigoas well as Woad. . 


CCLXXXVI. 


Wherefore it ſeems neceſſary that the 


A Commil- Surintendant of Manufactures ſhould de- 
lary erg pute an Officer or Commiſſaty on theſe. oc- 


ry, & Why. 


caſions, that hath capacity and judgment 
enough to execute his Orders fairhfully, 
and by virtue of them to call together the 


. Aſſemblies of Dioceſſes, in order to draw 


up Statutes and Orders, and to cauſe them 


co be ratified afterwards by the Royal Coun- 


cil of Trade, that they may be put in Ex- 
ecution throughout the four Dioceſſes, 
and other places, where it ſhall be found 
neceſſary: And he ſhould perſonally. viſit 
the places, to ſee whether the Supraviſors, 
Dyers, Millers, Weighers, Packers and 
other Perſons diſcharge their Offices dag 
3 | wy 6 an 
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and to keep a general Regiſter of all the 
Woad, which is gathered, ſold and uſed 
in the four Dioceſſes annually; and laſtly, 
to have a general inſpection over all that 
ſhall be judged neceſſary for improveing 
the Culture, Preparation, Uſe and Con- 
ſumption of Woad. 


CCLXXXVII. 


221 


Voiede or flight Woad, being a ſort 1e or 
which grows in Aormandy, but much due flight 


weaker and leſs Subſtantial than the 
better ſort of Woad, by reaſon of the po- 
verty of the Soil and want of heat, where 
it is produced, which hinders the ferment- 
ing and ripening, neceſſary to give it the 
Strength and Subſtance to be found in the 
above-mentioned firſt Crops, for ' which 
reaſon, tis as weak and poor as the laſt 
Crops of Languedoc. The Culture of this 
is exactly the ſame with the former, becauſe 
they are both of the ſame Species, where- 


fore *twill be unneceſſary to dwell upon it; 


we'll only obſerve that the land being cold, 
the Woad very feeble, and the Crop 
very ſmall, ir ought to be but little moiſt- 
ened, and as much as poſſible uſed in con- 
junction with the better ſort, that it may 
partake of the Subſtance of the latter, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to heat 
it, or uſe above a Pound of Indigo to a 
hundred weight of Woad, without Baſtar- 
dizing the Dyes, or looſing timeand Woad 
in endeavouring to heat it. 5 

CCLXXXVIII. 
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is impoſſible to - ſee the fertility of 

glance fer. France, and to fee at the ſame time ſuch a 
cle, andtvll great number of idle unprofitable Wretches 
9 > well Itand with folded Arms, whilſt they might 
calrivaied be uſefully employed in the tilling of the 
ple em-. Land, and other profitable uſes, which 
ploy'd- Kind nature Offers to them; to lee them, 
I ay, live at the expence of others ſweat and 
blood, without blaming the civil conduct 


and negligence of the old French, and 


9 their Application to uſeleſs employments, 


and being uſed to puff up themſelves 
with Wind and Smoak, which produced 
Whirlwinds and Tempeſts, which have 
hazzarded rhe overturning of the State by 
civil Wars. | 


CCLXXXIX. 


What I have been ſaying is clearly con- 

Madder firmed by the Root of Madder, which the 
may b*)- Earth ſpontaneouſly produces in moſt 
ſeveral jpla- of the Provinces of France, maugre 
Frcs, the flight and negligence of the French. 
Is ir poſſible to ſee this our tender Mother 

ſo liberally diſplay and diſperſe her gene- 

rous productions and Riches (to rouſe us 

out of the Lazy Sleep of Idleneſs. and ex- 

cite her Children to Work) without cenſu- 

ring the blindneſs and Stupidity of our 
Nation, that ſuffers it ſelf to be drained of 

its Money, to purchaſe theſe Commodi- 


ties 
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ties of Strangers, which they might ga- 
ther at home in abundance. 

CXC. 


From all which'tis at preſent thought high- 


ly reaſonable by our civil Government, to eſta- zo Li- 
bliſh the Culture of Madder, the purchaſe ,I 
of which Commodity, yearly exports above t» buy Mad. 


five hundred thouſand Livres; tis then in-“ 
ſerted in this Inſtruction, that the French 
uy grow wiſer, and learn to cultivate it 
in France and the French Flanders, and by 
this means furniſh Spain, Italy, and other 
—_— Countries which want 
t. 


CCXCI. 


Madder is a Root which grows Sponta- of adder, 


neouſly in moſt places of the Kingdom, 
but carefully cultivated in Flanders and 
Zealand, and the beſt is to be found about 
Lifle; and tho' this Root is very profita- 
ble, yet tis very eaſily cultivated and mana- 
ged, and will be contented with an indiffe- 
rent Soil, and is moſt plentifully produced 
in Land moderately moiſt, ſuch as drained 
Fens, rather than in too dry Grounds ; 
tho tis alſo neceſſary to take care that the 
Water do not continue or ſtand upon the 
Land, becauſe it putrifies the Madder, and 
renders its Culture wholly inſignificant. 
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tes Culture. Thoſe Lands defigned to ſow Madder 


ought to be deep ploughed, and very well 
dunged before Winter. Thoſe Grounds 
which are a little Sandy, and have been ve- 
ry deep ploughed remaining more hollow, 
contribute belt to the Madders taking and 
encreaſing its Root, for which reaſon, they 
are more proper than more retaining 
and claiy Grounds, which preſs the Root 
too cloſe and hinder its growth, as well as 
too dry Lands, for want of moiſture. 


CCXClII. 


After the Earth is well prepared, Mad- 
der is commonly ſown reqſonably thick in 
March, in the wane of the Moon, Harrowing 

or raking the Ground to render it more ſo- 
lid, and the better to eradicate the Weeds 
of which *tis very neceſſary it ſhould be 
very well cleanſed, eſpecially at the begin- 
ning that they may not drain the Subſtance 
of the Earth, and mix their Roots with 
thoſe of the Madder, which will ſpoil its 
Growth : And tho' Madder being grown 
pretty large attracts ſo large -a ſhare of 
Sap, that- it prevents the Earth's throwing 
out a great quantity of Weeds, yet this 
ought not to ſave us the Labour of keeping 
the Ground perfectly free from them: Bur 
as the Weeds ought at firſt ro be plucked 
up by the Roots with the Hand, for fear 
of eradicating the tender Madder with the 
other, it may be done with proper how- 


ing Inſtruments when the Madder hath 
ta- 
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taken deep Root, and is grown larger. 


CCXCIV. 


The Madder Root ought to be Very 1. fr 
large before it is plucked up, ox gathered, Crop ought 
which ought to be done in leſs than IB thered 18 
Months after it is ſown ; The gathering of geg 


* 


ter 'tis ſow- 
the largeſt is generally begun in September, ca. 
cutting the Leaves of that which you leave 
in the Earth, for when you gather that 
which is ripe you ought to leave thoſe Roots 
which are not ripe in the Ground and cove- 
ring them with Earth, ſuffer em to grow till 
the next September following, when you a 
may again gather the largeſt, and ſo con- Ae 
ſecutively for the ſpace of Eight or Ten gs anv- 
Vears; during which time your Madder au 8 
Ground will continue, well ſtored either rea vc 
with Roots left to grow larger, or thoſe 
which remain deep in the Earth, or thoſe 
formed of the Fibres or from the ſmall re- 
maining parts of Roots which have been 
plucked up : hut after the expiration of 
that Term of Years, the Madder ſhould be 
fowed in other freſh Lands, the old Ground 
being no longer fit to produce it; and Mad- 
der as well as Woad, is endowed with the Byirs goog 
excellent quality, of clearing the Land of, 
Weeds, and conſequently rendring it more 1 rronic- 
fertil and proper to ſow Corn in, of which LA. 
it will then yield extraordinary plentiful 
Crops. Madder is fo eafily produced, that 
its very Stalks laid in the Earth will take 
Root, 'and ſerve to repleniſh a Madder 
Y 3 Ground 
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Ground, that is almoſt cleared of its 
Root. 


CCXCV. 


adde: The New Madder field may be cultiva- 
Grounds ted by gathering all the ſmall and imma- 
planted ture Roots of the Old one and Tranſplant- 
plane 1:5 ing them into the new, as is ractiſed in 
"Ou young Onions and Leeks, the Land being 
firſt well tilled : This practice will very 
much advance the Madder Ground, becauſe 
the Root being already ſomewhat Grown, 
will the more eaſily take in the freſh 
Ground. 


CCXCVI. 


Niadder af The Madder Root of Flanders and Zea- 
rer'ns land, after its grown ſufficiently Large and 
 erzindand Ripe, is gathered and laid a drying in the 
put no. Sun, or in very warm Land in the ſhade,after 
wich the better to preſerve its Subſtance and 
Colour, it muſt be ground to Poder in aMill, 
in order to be well packed in double Sacks, 
to prevent its fly ing out, and there it is kept 
for uſe. The freſheſt Madder produces 
the brighteſt Dye; that of a Year old 
yields more Colour, but that which is too 
old looſing its Colour looſes allo its Vivacity, 
55 as it fades it renders the Dye very 

Ant. | 


CCXCVIL 
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CCXCVII. 


But as this way of cultivating Madder, 

js rather the reſult of the curious experi- rg .; 
ments, which have been made for diverſion, — pews 
and to try whether it was poſſible to produce Cutruce. 
it in France, than of a nice culture deſign- 
ed for profit; and that thoſe who plant 
it may every Day diſcover new and more 
Advantageous ways, as well of cultivating 
as preparing it for uſe : It would be neceſ- 
{ary that the Commiſſary ſhould ſearch 
for the People moſt ſtrongly bent to this 
fort of Husbandry,and thelands moſt proper 
for it ; in which caſe, he ſhould above all 
chooſe thoſe places where the Seed is cheap- 
eſt, or the Lands are Untilled, in order to 
oblige the Inhabitants to Till them, and re- 
ceive the Profit which Madder improvement 
would yield them; to which purpoſe, the 
Commiſſary ſhould prevail upon two, or 
three, or more of the moſt skilful Huſ 
bandmen living near LI, to come and 
teach the Inhabitants their Method of im- 
proveing Madder, and to work themſelves 
in the cultivating it, in the places choſen by 
the Officer. 


CCXCVIII. 


There is a ſort of Madder which For- Ege 
reigners ſel us, under the Name of Billon de Modes: 


Garance, which often is only a fort Red den. 


Earth, mixed with Madder Duſt, or the 
' | Y 4 re · 
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refuſe of that which hath been once uſed 
in their own Country, which is indeed a ve- 
ry pernitious cheat, becauſe this ſorry Stuff 
is generally put off in Barter for other 
Commodities, and in theſe ſorts of exchanges 
the Traders believe tis allowable to cheat 


one another, contrary to the reciprocal 
juſtice ot Commerce, and to the great pre- 
judice of the Dyers, whom they oblige to 


take this traſh in payment for their Dying; 
and the publick is hereby impoſed on by 
baſtard Dyes, which ſpoil the Stuffs; for 
this pretended Madder affords no Colour, 
and only ſerves to rot the Wool by its 
earthy Parts ſticking cloſe to it. Where- 
fore *twould be highly reaſonable to prohi- 
bit this traſh, and to cauſe it to be ſeized 
and confiſcated, with the farther puniſhment 
of a Fine, and not to ſuffer aay that is not 
of a juſt goodneſs to come into France, 
which purſuant thereunto ſhould be viewed 
by the Officers to ſee if the Marks of the 
Sacks or Bails be right. 
CCXCIX. 

Spaniſb Broom is a plant which grows 

ſponraneouſly, or is cultivated, in almoſt 


a the Provinces of France; it ſhould be 
ſowed very thin in light Earth, in March and 


- September, and being well howed and clean- 


ſed from Weeds, cwill be ripe the June or 
Fuly following: In cold Countries it ought 
to be dryed after it is gathered, but in hot 
places tis commonly gathered dry enough, 
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but particular care ought ts be taken, that 
it be not any ways moiſtned after tis ga- 
thered, as well as that it- be nor gathered 
before tis thorough ripe. The leſſer ſort en- 
clining to Red, is more Subſtantial, and 
better then the large, which is of a kind of 
faded Green Colour; But that which in- 
clines to Black, or is become muſty by be- 
ing wetted or gathered too Green, is the 
worlt of all, and produces a faint worthleſs 
Colour. All the Provinces of France be- 
ing well acquainted with the culture of 
this plant, I need ſay no more concerning it. 


CCC. 


As there are very few Provinces in France, 
where Walnut - trees are not very common, ict: 
ſo there are hardly any Husbandmen who of the wal. 
don't know that the Root, Leaves and Bark che Wala 
of the Tree, and the ſhells of the Fruit are ſbell. 
uſed in Dying, and that conſequently they 
can have Money for them of the Dyers; 
tis only neceſſary to inform them, that the 
Root is only good in Winter, when all the 
Sap of the Tree is retired into it; the Bark 
when the Tree is in full Sap, the leaf 
when the Nutts are not perfectly formed, 
and the Nutt ſhells, when the Nutts are 
in their Green ſhells, and when the Kernel 
is good to Eat. To preſerve the Dye con- 
tained in them a long while, they ought to 
be put into a Copper or Tub filled with 
Water, from whence they ought not to be 
taken till they are to be uſed in Dying... 


© 
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CCCT. 


Vermillion, Scarlate grain or Chermes 


of Chermes Berries, is the Alchermes of which the A- 


Berries, 


Of the An- 
tient kur- 


ple. 


pothecaries make that fine compoſition 


_ which they call Confection of Alchermes. 


It is a berry that grows Naturally upon 
a certain Species of Holmtrees (ſometimes 
called the Scarlate Oak) in the Wild and 
Barren places of Provence, Languedoc and 
Roufillon, having no occaſion for Culture, 
but growing ſpontaneouſly, *twou'd be unne- 
ceſſary to ſay much of it, only to hint that 
it ought not to be gathered till perfectly 
ripe, becauſe then it renders its Colour beſt ; 
and that it may be abundantly gathered, we 
ought to cauſe its conſumption by uſeing it 
in our Dyes accord ing to this Inſtruction. 


CCCII. | 


The Antients not having diſcovered the 
ſecret of our Chermes Berries or Vermilion 
to Dye their Wools or Stuffs, uſed the 
Blood of a ſort of Oyſter or Fiſh, to Dye 
their Scarlate or Purple, the fineſt fort of 
which was prepared in Phænicia, that being 
the Coaſt which moſt abounded with Oy- 
ſters, and where this Dye was firſt diſcover- 
ed by the following accident ; a Dog hav- 
ing eaten, ſome of theſe Fiſh tinged his 
hairy Skin of a beautiful Purple or Scar- 
late with their Blood. This Dye became 


ſo clear and highly eſteemed, that Kings, 


and 
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and Emperors only wore it, and that in 
little bands, as a mark of their Sove- 


reignty. 
CCCIIL 


But after the ſecret was diſcovered of „„ 

. nch Scat- 
producing a finer Purple or Scarlate at a late better 
much cheaper rate, with our Berries or Ver- nn, pur. 
million, than with the Blood of the Fiſh ; pie. 
the latter grew fo obſolete,that ar preſent tis 
not known ſo much as what ſort of Oyfter 
or Fiſh yielded that beautiful Dye, which 
would paſs in theſe Days for an indifferent 
Colour, no ways to be compared to that of 


our Chermes Berries. 
CCCIV. 


But as the Antient Phænician Purple gave 

way to our Scarlate, whoſe Colour is much — 
cheaper and finer, ſo our French Scarlate ſpot. 
is almoſt grown obſolete by the Inconſtan- 

cy and Levity of our Nation, and is forced 

to make toom for the Dutch Scarlate, a 
New invented Dye, which hath more | 
Luſtre, but leſs ſolidity. At firſt it took very 

much in France, after which the People 

being perſwaded that both were given to 

ſpot and ſtain, they turned them both out 
of Faſhion, by which means the ſale of a- ® 
bundance of our beſt Cloaths was ſpoiled. 
which had been dyed of this rich Colour, 
which the chief of the Nobility were ac- 
cuſtomed to wear, or at leaſt _ to 
| ave 
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have Cloaks of it, a Faſhion more magni- 
ficent and finer than that of Chambler 
Cloaks at preſent, whichare moſt of them 
made in Foreign Countries, and are leis 
Gentile as well as dearer, not to mention 
that they are not ſo laſting as the others. 


CCCV. - 


Hor to ela - To eftabliſh the Advantagious Manu- 
bn ent- facture of Cloaths, and to premote the 
late. conſumption of Vermillion or Chermes 
| Berries, twill be neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh 
the wearing of Scarlate Cloath amongſt 

People of Quality, and the Gentlemen of 

the Army : *Tis a Colour fo Auguſt thar 

it ſeems the mgſt proper to diſtinguiſh Peo- 

ple of Condition' and high Poſts, and the 

Cloath is by the Dye the better preſerved 

from Rainy and ill Weather, than by any 

other, whilſt Foreign Chamblets fray and 

rent, not being able to endure half the ill 


Weather as the former. 
CCCVL. 


Sarrette and Geniſtrolle, being two plants 
which grow ſpontaneoully : Rodoul | 
and - Fovic —— being Leaves of ſmall 
Shrubs. which are not cultivated, *tis there- 
fore unneceſſary to ſpeak of either of them; 
the moſt ignorant Perſon in the World, 
who lives where they grow, knowing very 
well, that they are uſeful in Dying. 
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CCCVIL 


We ought only to obſerve that as well 
Sarrette and Geniſtrolle, as Rodoul and Fo- 
vic, that is defign'd to be kept any time, 
ought to be very ripe before it is gathered 
but that which you would uſe immediate- 
ly, it is not of Importance whether it be 
fo or no. 


CCCVII. 


333 


Moſt People know that Tartar proceeds ,; REES 


from Wine Lees, that Verdigreaſe is made verdigreaſe 
ue - 


es, burn 
the Wine preſs ; that the Aſhes uſed in Tartar Aſh 


Woading are reboiled Aſhes; and that durnt ©* 


of Copper and Grapes which have paſſed 


Tartar is the Lees of Wine burnt. We 
ought only to obſerve that Wine Lees is to 
be had in all France, and that burnt Tartar 
is a very neceſſary ingredient in Dying in 
all the Provinces of France, wherefore 
*twould be proper to eſtabliſh in two or 
three Towns in each Province, , Perſons 
who Underſtand that Proceſs, that the Dy- 
ers may not be obliged to go far to buy it, 
and to encourage theſe People with a ſort of 
Priviledge for fix or twelve Years. 


CCCIX. 
Nature which hath ſo well diſpoſed 


France pro- 


France for the production of Vegerables duc, Min- 
proper for Dying, - hath not been leſs Libe- rals tor by. 


ral“ 
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ral to her in Mineral Salts uſeful in the 
lame Art; ſhe has beſtowed upon her Allom 
and Vitriol, which are found in ſeveral 
parts of the Hrenæan Hills, and various 
other places in the Kingdom, as well as ſe- 
veral other Minerals, which we go in 
— of to Forreign Countries. If ſome + 
rench Men would be as earneſt in ſearch of - 
them, or as juſt in rewarding diſcoverers, as 
they are greedy in attributing the honour 
of it to themſelves, and unjuſtly uſurping 
the reward, they might eafily be found. 


CCCX. 


ativicxer The Attivity of the French Tempera- 
the French ment, which renders them very improper 
— of (as long as the fire laſts) to make any new 
Jong winded diſcoveries, or apply themſelves vigorouſly 
"21% to a labour which they believe will continue 
a long time, bends their inclinations very 
forcibly to purſue the deſigns which others 
have began, and reap the Fruit which they 
have not ſown ; but ſometimes finding their 
defired C rop not 10 near as they expected, 
br defiring to reap it alone, they graſp at 
5 more than they can manage, but ſoon quit | 
their deſigns, and as much as they are able 1 
hinder others from continuing them, which 
is the true reaſon why no Body ventures at 
diſcovering, nor labours in the Mines in the 
Kingdom; wherefore we are obliged to 
buy at a very dear rate of Strangers, 


what our own Country would abound in if 


improved. 
CCCXI. 
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CCCXI. 

Tho the Allom proceeding from the H- 
renaan Mines on the French fide is ſalter, or gend 
which renders it leſs fit for Dying than that allow 
of Rome, or Civita Vecchia, nevertheleſs as 
the excellence of the latter may be owing 
to their way of curing or preparing of it, 
by which they do as it were purity it from 

all the diſagreeable qualities of the Mine, 
which may adhere to it; tis alſo proba- 
ble, that if Workmen were brought from 
thence to purify our own Allom the ſame 
way, it would be better ar leaſt than ir is, 
if not as good or better than that which 
comes to us from ſeveral parts of Enrope, 
where the Natives know better how to 
Husband Natures Benefits than we do: If 


this were tryed, twould keep a great deal 
of our Money at home. | 


CCCXII. 


The Vitriol dug out of the Mines at the 
bottom of the Pyrenees on the French fide, r vit 
being fatter and more Claiy, than that which 

comes from Flanders, Liege or England, 
| may perhaps diſcourage thoſe who would 
attempt the working of our Mines, if they 

are not informed that our Mines not being 
ſufficiently opened or dug any farther than 

the Surface, where the Mineral naturally 
contracts faults of irs neighbouring Earth, 
which in conjunction with the Vitriol _ - 

u 


Mines to be 
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Cruft compoſed of one and the other ; 
when 'tis indeed more than probable that if 
we dug deeper into the Body of the Mine, 
we ſhould find the Mineral better di- 
geſted. 


CCCXII. 


Minerals are never dug out of the Earth 
perfectly clean and fine ; they muſt be refi- 
ned and cleanſed from their noxious quali- 
ties, and if in ſome Mines they do not riſe 
fo abſolutely pure and perfect as in others, 
the vaſt quantity which may be extracted, 
the convenience of an eaſy Tranſportation 
and ſale, may recompence the other faults. 
If our Allom is not ſo good as the Roman, 
it ſhould not hinder us from uſing it in ſe- 
vera! Colours, as well as the White Al- 
lom which comes from ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope. The ſame might be ſaid of our Vitriol, 
it the Mines were well opened. ; 


CCCKXIV. 


Wherefore that we may not leave ſuch 
2 rich Treaſure unimploy'd in the Bowels 
of the Earth, and to oblige our Country- 
Men to diſcover thoſe Mines that may 


& wrought. yet unknown in France; tis neceſſary to 


allot a ſmall recompence to thoſe who firſt 
diſcover Mines, and to cauſe them to be 
inceſſantly wrought by skilful Workmen, 


who ſhould be brought from Mines of the 
fame 
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ſame Nature in other Countries, if there 
be none in France who are fir. 


CCCXV. 


We have alſo in France Coſfſcnolle or Galls 
which grow upon Oak Leaves, Alder 


Bark, Fuftel, which is a ſmall fort of Wood 


that comes from Provence, Malherbe and 
Trentanel, two Plants which when uſed 
emit a very ſtrong Scent, they grow in 
Languedoc and Provence. Garonille is to be 
found in Provence, Languedoc and Nor ſſillon. 
Thus you have all the Ingredients requiſite to 
the Dying of ſome Colours, in ſome places, 
and ſome ſort of Stuffes, according to this 
Inſtruction; as well as Orſeille, which is a 
ſort of ſmall Moſſe or Cruſt that grows 
upon ſtoney Hills or Rocks, and which pre- 
pared with Salt and Urine, produces a very 
fine mixture of Colours: There is allo a- 
nother ſort, which is to be found in Ron- 
 fillon. 


CCCXVI. 


Tho' Orſeille is the ſame with Lorcheille 
or Lurſole, which comes from the Canaries, 
and yields no laſting Dye, yet its Beauty haz 
brought this Drug into ſo great requeſt that 
Monſieur de Bethancourt in his Conqueſt of 
thoſe Iſlands reſerved the Trade of it 
wholly to himſelf, as the cleareſt and 
moſt advantagious part of his Revenue, 
and it was what * have turned to a 


very 
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very good Account in France, if ourNa- 
tion would not have uſed that of Gencua 
and other Foreign Countries, inſtead ofthat 
which grows and is cultivated at home, 
whick is ar leaſt as good, and produces 
better Dyes. 


CCCXVIL 


Tho' France produces ſeveral other 
Drugs or Ingredients proper for the Dying 
of Wools, yet having ſpoken of the Prin- 


cCipal. tis only neceſſary, before I conclude 


this Inſtruction, to tell the Reader, that 
Dying contributes full as much to the 


Beauty and ſale of Stuffs, as the Materials 


and making, and that it is impoſſible to 
Eſtabliſh commerce without good Colours, 


nor to have good Dyes without the good 
Drugs which grow in France; but we 
cannot expect to have them in their 
utmoſt perfection without Eſtabliſhing 
their Culture, the Provinces which ſhall 
be neceſſary, and without procureing 
the conſumption by uſing them in our 
Dyes according to this inſtruction. All 
theſe things evince the intire connection of 
them, and conſequently the impoſſibility of 
re-eſtabliſhing one without the other. And 


as the whole ought to be carryed on by the 


ſame Genius, fince*tis otherwiſe impoſſible 


to reap all the advantages which the Pub- 
lick may hope for; ſo theſe are not ſo in- 
conſiderable ſo that the conſumption of 

theſe Drugs in the Realme may amount to 


4 = 
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above two Millions of Livres Yearly ; 
that being one of the neceſſary conſequences 
of this following Inſtruction, as well as thoſe 
advantages we ſhould reap by employing our 
People, and the better ſale of Stuffs, which 
good Dying would cauſe; which indeed 

would be very great and conſiderable. 


Obſervations on the Twelfth and laſt Part. 


Hat our Author ſays in this Part of 
the Fertility of France, with re- 
ſpect to Minerals and Vegetables proper 
for Dying, that grow there, and may, be 
increaſed and improved by Culture; is alike 


true of Germany; for tis very well known, - 


in ſeveral places of Saxony and Thuringen, 
eſpecially at Erfurth and Gotha, Woad has 
been a great while cultivated, and that it 


ſufficiently cncreaſed Trade in thoſe parts, 


and now would; It, Firſt, the miſuſ> of In- 
digo were ſtrictly forbidden and puniſh'd; 
Secondly, If the Fraud in preparing and 
ſelling Woad were prevented; And Third- 
ly, It ſeveral ſloathful lazy People were 
employed (as in other Works to the Pub- 
lick good) ſo in particular, to the Culture 
of Woad. The negleQ of the two firſt hath 
driven the Woad Culture out of Erfurth and 
Thuingen, and tis at preſent moſtly got 
into the Principality of Gotha, by the Lau- 
dable Zeal of the Inhabitants for the Publick 
good : But thro? the exceſſive uſe of Indigo, 
tis even there leſs cultivated than formerly. 
As for the ſlighter ſort - Woad, tis eaſiſy 
| 2 e- 
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enough cultivated, and very well requites the 
Trouble, and more Woad ot all forts may 
be produced. Chermes Berries not being 
ſo well known, tis to be doubted whether 
it growing Spontaneouſly is to be produ- 


ced by Culture; but perhaps it may be found 


in ſeveral of the Woody Countries of 
Germany, particularly in the Lands of the 
Margrave of Brander:burg, and by the 
help of induſtry and care may be planted : 
I doubt not in the leaſt, which is the more 
to be wiſhed, becauſe Cochineal commonly 
uſed in Dying, is not always to be had, 
and tis always fold as dear as the Eaſt-India 
Company pleaſe. Beſides that the Dye is 
apt to ſpot or ſtain, and is not laſting. Mad- 
der is plentiful enough amongſt us, as well 
as in the Principality of Gotha, and the 
Territories of Breſlaw, from whence comes 
the name of Breſlaw-Madder, and tho? it 
looks coarſer and browner, yet there is no 
other real difterence, than that the menti- 
oned (\. 18) famous Flanders-Madder 
is better cured or prepared, which may be 
alſo done by us if we pleaſe ; *ris true the 
Holland Madder ſeems cleaner and falls 
lighter and viſibly different in the Dye, 
and on the contray, the Breſlaw Madder be- 
coming rather a Red Earth, than a Root, 
looks of a Walnut Colour; but the 


difference is undoubtedly owing to the dif- 


terent ways of Culture, tho' ſome are of 
Opinion the Holland ſort ought to be cho- 
ſen, becauſe it is gaudyer. Spaniſh Broom 
is not known amongſt us, but Broom * oye 
ee 
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Weed grow ſpontaneouſly amongſt us in great 
abundance in ſeveral Places, and may eaſily be 
ſowed where it doth not, to a good Advantage. 


Turmerick and Verdigreaſe we have not 


yet; Walnut- trees are plenty every where, 
which is ſo much the better, becauſe the 
Leaves, Bark, Root and Nur-ſhells are all 
uſeful. We want yet Sumach, Rodoul and 
Fovic; The two laſt we have never heard 
of, but by our Authors Account; tho upon 
ſight of the Shrub, Idoubt not but we ſhould 
know them. That Sumach may be plenti- 
fully produced, experience ſufficiently con- 
firms by thoſe who cultivate it as an Orna- 
ment to their Gardens. Some of our Dy- 
ers eſteem the Caſſenolle or little Galls which 
yu upon Oak Leaves, as the belt, they 

ing a right ſort of Galls, and it plainly ap- 


pearing that they are ſoft and well digelt- 
ed, beſt 


es that they yield a moſt beautiful 
Dye: Alder Bark we have as much as 
there is occaſion for. Tartar isabundantly 
plentyful in our Wine Countries. Vitriol 
abounds in our Mines, of which the Gofſa- 
riſch and Sileſian is cheapeſt. What is not 
{aid here by way of Notes to this Chapter, 
expect in our Appendix by way of review 
bf our Notes. 
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APPENDIX 
ro TS” 
INSTRUCTION 
DYING. 


CONTAINING, 


The Natural HISTORY and Cul- 


ture of Indigo, Woad, the manner of 
gathering Chermes Berries, and the Pro- 
perties of - Pot Aſhes and Verdigreaſe. 


———_— —— — 
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Cu AFP. L 
Of Indigo. 


II Ndigo is a ſap proceed ing and prepared 
| — a Plant in the Eafl- ludia; — in- 
KM. tire proceſs of its preparation, you 
have deſcribed in Tavernier's Travels, A 2. 
cap. 12. and is as followeth : 

Indigo Jn from a Plant which is 
produced from its proper Seed, ſown Year- 
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ly after the Rainy Seaſon is over. In its 

rowth,Ripenels, and Figure, tis not unlike 
Hemp. Ir yields three Crops Annually ; 
the firſt is cut when tis a bout two or three 
Foot high, and is much better than the ſe- 
cond or third Crop, the ſecond being efteem- 
ed ten or twelve per Cent. worſe than the firſt, 
and the third twenty per Cent. worſe than 
the ſecond, which difference is clearly viſi- 
ble upon the breaking of the Cakes. Fhat 
prepared from the firſt is of a blewiſh Vio- 
let Brown Colour, brighter and more lively 
than the other two: But the difference of 
the Prizes of the ſeveral forts being ſo con- 
ſiderable, tempts the Iudians to commit 
ſeveral Frauds, as well in the weight as 
goodneſs, which I ſhall elſewhere mention. 
After the Indians have cut this plant they 
throw it into Lime Pits about eighty or 
a hundred Paces in Circumference, or repo- 
fitorys defign'd for that end, and mix'd it 
with Lime, where it becomes as hard as 


Marble. Theſe Pits ſhould be about half 


full of Water, and afterwards filled up with 
the Plant which is cut down, and daily 
ſtirred and intermixed with the Water, 
till the Colour is perfectly exhauſted from 
firſt the Leaves, and then the Staulks, ſo that 
they turn toa glutenous Subſtance, becoming 
like a heap of Clay; after which let it 
ſtand ſeveral Days without ſtirring it to 
ſettle; and when the Colour is perfectly 
ſetled to the bottom, and the Water above 
remains clcar, open the outlets of the Pit 
hitherto cloſe ſhut, and let the Water mi 
0 
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off, then remove the ſediment in Baskets 
to a plain Ground, where make it into lit- 
tle pyramidical Cakes. The Indigo of 
Amadabat is made in flat round Cakes. 
The Merchants that they may not pay 

Cuſtom for any thing that is not valuable, 
before they tranſport the Indigo into Europe, 
cauſe it to be ſifted, and fell the Duſt to the 
Inhabitants to Dye wich. Thoſe who fift 
the Indigo are obliged to take particular 
Care of themſelves, by clapping a Linnen 
Cloath hefore their Faces, and ſtopping all 
Paſſages of the Air; except two little holes 
left for them to ſee out of. Not only the 
fifters, but the Clark and Officers of the 
Company, who have the inſpection of the 
Indigo Works, are obliged every half hour 
ro drink Milk, which is a remedy againſt 
the Corroſive — of the Indigo Duſt. 
Notrwithſtanding all this Care, tis impoſ- 
ſible for thoſe People who are obliged to 
ſift, or be about the ſifters for eight or ten 
Days, to prevent all things ſeeming Blue 
that they look upon, which J can the bet- 
ter aſſert, having ſeveral times my ſelf tryed 
the Experiment, in being amongſt theſe 
ſifters ſuch is the Penetrating Nature of 
this Indigo Duſt. 

When they make the Cakes out of the 
Maſs, they are uſed to oil their Fingers, and 
after they are made, they are laid a dry- 
ing in the Sun: And when the Merchant 
buyes any Indigo, he always cauſes ſome of 
the Cakes to be burnt, to try whether there 
be any Sand in it. For the Workmen who 


make 
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make the Cakes, or when they have oiled 
their Fingers, are very apt to put them into 
the Sand, and thereby mix it with the In- 
digo, which ſpoils and increaſes the weight 
of the Indigo, but if it be burnt it turns 
to Aſhes, and the Sand remains. A like 

3 ſee in Hiſtorie des Foyaux in the 
— ophical Tranſack. 1666, Month of 

CD, 


FE 


- Chap. It 


Of . the Culture of Woad in Saxony and 
Thuringia. | 
Ie learned George Wolfgang Veidelius ha- 
ving treated this Subject the moſt accu- 
rately of any that I know, in his experimentum 
novum de ſale Volatili Plantarum, I cannot 
ſent you with a better Account, than a 
ranſlation of what he hath ſaid. 
There are two ſorts of Woad, the one 
ſowed or planted, called Jatri, and the 
other wild or ſpontaneous : The uſe of the 
former in Dying is very ancient, as appears 
from Dioſcorides, & «ds Guqvis 2651) qua Jang- 
rum infectores utuntur ; from whence it natu- 
rally follows, that the Culture and Prepa- 
ration of that Plant was not unknown to 
the Antients. 8 „ 
Hence it was accounted the third ſtaple 
roduct of Thuringia, according to Cornar. 
in Commentar, in Dioſcor : Lib, 2. Cap. 1 
ag. 
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Pag. 210. from whence, I doubt not, came 
our common German Proverb, That Thurin- 
gia alike produces Wine, Wheat and Woad, 
to which may very well be added a fourth, 
namely, Wool. | 

The Production of Woad is very eaſy 
in a fat Soil, it growing as faſt as Tares. 

But it grows beſt of all in thoſe Fields 
where Flax hath before been cultivated ; 
if planted in other Ground, the Land 
ought to be firſt well dunged. 

Whether the Land hath been fertilized by 
Flax or Dung, it muſt next be Dug in or- 
der to be ſowed, or rather ploughed with a 
Plough made on purpoſe, called the great 
Woad Plough, drawn by four Horſes. But 
if tis ploughed with the common Plough, 
it ought to be very ſlowly and deeply done, 
the Work requiring Time and Labour; 
wherefore it ought to be done in fight of 
the Owners, rather than truſted to o- 
thers. 

The Ground ploughed in Autumn, muſt 
be left to the moiſtning of the Snow and 
Rain, till Candlemas Day. 

Tis of no Conſequence whether the Seed 
be ſtale or freſh : But particular Care ought 
to be taken that it be not ſpoiled with 
_ which renders it wholly inefteQt- 


ual. 

After Candlemaſs, in tolerable Weather, 
tis ſowed, but Care is to be taken that it 
be not done too thick, and a little Snow is 
to be wiſhed for, which will promote the 
Growth. | 56 
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After ſowing, it ought to lye a Day or 


Earth by Harrowing. 1 
After Eaſter, it muſt be very well clean- 


ſed from Weeds. 


The firſt Crop is ripe after Midſummer, 
and when the extream Leaves begin to turn 
Yellow. or the Flowers are full blown, it 
muſt be cut down, laid in heaps, and 
waſhed. 

After which, it ought to be tranſported 
to a proper place to ſpread it abroad and 
turn it, in order to dry it; which if 
carefully done, redounds to the Advan- 
tage of the Husbandman, by increafing the 
Number of Balls, as it tends to the profit 
of the Buyer, becauſe if it be throughl 
dryed the Colour is better and more all. 
ing. But uncertain Weather fometimes 
drying it, and ſometimes moiſtning it by 
Showers, when it ought to be freed from 
all extraneous — dere its Cor- 
ruption, as appears by its frequently turnin 
Black the in — of one Night. l 4 

Being cleared of its ſuperfluous moiſture, 
it is heaped n+ and ground in ſtamping 
Mills, commonly uſed in Thuring:a tor this 
end, or between Stones, the old way of 
curing it. 

After this grinding it ought to be gathe- 
red into heaps, which thould be covered at 
the top to ſhelter them from the Rain, and 
left expoſed to the Air on the ſides, that by 
Night it may be cleared of its remaining 
hefaceous Humidity. This _— is — 

ri 
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ſcribed in few Words by Ryffins in Comment. 


in Dioſcor. Lib. 2. Cap. 177. Pag. 193. 

Being reaſonably freed from its moiſture, 
tis made into large Balls, and the laſt time 
laid to dry upon Hurdles in a roofed place, 
ſo that *ris to be obſerved, that the greateſt 
Care required, is that of rfectly drying 
it; for if any Humidity 2 left, twill be 
apt to putrify it, and render the Commodity 
as worthleſs to the Husbandman as uſeleſs 
to the conſumer, it being unfit to produce 
any Volatil Salt. The Balls ought to be left 
here as long as occaſion requires; after 
which they ſhould be removed to a Granary 
or Ware-houſe. | 

Theſe Balls which are uſually fold by the 
ſixty, being piled in heaps grow ſenſibly 
hot, and exhale a Urinary Volatile Salt, 
ſooner or later, as the warmth of the Seaſon 
or the great quantity of Balls occaſions it: 


This ſpreading Salt not only extends its felt 


to the place where the Balls are, but fills all 
the Neighbouring Houſes with its Smell, 
and occaſions a ſort of Dey drops to hang 
on the Wall, Roofs and other Parts of the 
Houſes, which evaporate into Air, if the 
Volatile Salt be not extracted. At laſt by 
pouring Water upon it, the heat grows 
more intenſe; and tho? it doth not reduce 
the Woad to Aſhes as ſome aſſert, yet it 


turns it to a coarſe Powder, fit for the 
Dyers uſe. 


But to Conclude what yet remains to be 


jaid of the Culture of Woad : It ſhould 
be a ſecond time Weeded, not with Hands 
as 
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as at firſt, but Sheep ſhould be put into the 
Woad Grounds to eat up the GraGand 
Weeds, and clean the Woad, which they 
cannot hurt by eating it, becauſe they .can- 
not eat the Salt, nor can they injure it by 
treading it down, unleſs they are left too 
long in the Ground by the negligence of the 
Sheepherd. © wy | 

Six Weeks after the firſt Crop, it may be 
cut again as before, and fix Weeks af⸗ 


ter that it may be cur a third time, if the 


Autumnal Weather favour the Work ; but 
if the Froſty Weather comes too ſoon upon 
it, the third Crop is not to be expetted 
ſo good, as well becauſe it hath not been 
ſufficiently influenced by the digeſting Sun, 
and the Dye is poorer, as that the time of 
waſhing is ſomewhat unſeaſonable,the Water 
iscold, the Woad is unfit for that ſort of 
preparation, not to mention that its ſtrength 
-+: near exhauſted, and it affords very little 
t. 3 
From whence it appears that thoſe who 
11 their Lands for Woad later or a- 
ut Lent time, can reap but two Crops, 
the firſt in Wheat and Rye Harveſt, which 
uſes to be called young Woad. | 
Thoſe Lands which have been made to 
produce Woad for one Near, ought to be 
ſowed with Barley the next Year. . 
But if there be a want of Woad Seed, 
2 part of the third Crop ſhould . be left 
ſtanding, which will grow to Seed next 


"Year, and will yield about as much Money 
28 2 Crop of Oats. | $59 


Some 
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Some Farmers after the third Grp, or 

the ſecond of the young Woad, in order to 
augment their Gains after the harſhneſs of 
the Seaſon or Obſtacles that have in ſome 
meaſure injured their Crop, chooſe ratherto 
leave 'the Plant in the Ground till the lent 
following, and reapa Crop of {light Woad, 
called the ſecond ſort of Woad, than to 
Plough their Lands for Barley. But *tis fo 
greata miſtake, that as the Woad beg 
poor, ſo it impoveriſhes the Ground ſo 
much, that much more is loſt in a ſucceed- 
i Ley Crop than gained by the laſt 
of Woad. | 
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CHA P. III. 
e Chermes Berries. 


Cid. or Chermes Berries you have 

\ very well deſcribed by Eigſfadius (de 
-coxfet. Alchermes. Pag. 16. 17.) and the 
Learned Ammannu in his Manuductio ad ;,,,,,, 
Materiam Medicam. Fug. 87. tells us that calls ir the 
Chermes is the old Coccus Baphica, or Dying Gal. 
Coccus, The Bramble or Tree is a ſort of 
Holm called Coccifera or Cocciglandifera. 
When theſe Berries are over Ripe (whence 
the 2 3 Purple and 3 are 
prepared) they 4 ſort of Worm, 
which turning to a Fly takes its flight, if 
not prevented by killing it. The Dyars 
don't preſs theſe Berries through _ or 
— . : | ; leves, 
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Sieves, but infuſe them in Wine ot Vine- 
gar. Vs 1 

But in the Philoſoph. Tranſactions, for 
December 1666. Obſer. 7th. you have an Ac- 
count of a very curious and Advantagious 
way of gathering and preparing theſe Ber- 
ries. Verney a French Apothecary in a 
Deſcription of the Chermes Berries, faith, 
they are an Excreſcence found at the ex- 
tream parts of the Leaves, and on the ſu- 
perficies of the Wood which grows in Lan- 


guedoc. paces 2 24417 | 
Theſe Leaves are gathered about the end 
of May, or beginning of Fune ; and 


the Berries are found full of Red Juice, 


uſeful as well in Pharmacy as Dy- 


ing of Wool and Silk, to which laſt end 
theſe Chermes Berries when ripe are ſpread 


upon a Cloath, and ſtirred or turned two or 


three times a Day ſo long as they continue 
moiſt, which is done to prevent their grow- 
ing too hot; carefully obſerving when 
a fre of Red Powder appears betwixt the 
Berries, which muſt immediately be ſepara- 
ted from the Berries, by fitting them--in 
a Searce, then ſpread afreſh the Berries a- 
broad on the Cloath till the Powder ap- 
pers again on the ſuperficies of the Berries: 
upon which they muſt be again ſtrained, 
and this Operation muſt be ſo often re- 

ted, till no more Powder appears. | 
' When the little Berries firſt begin to move 
themſelves, they ought to be ſprinkled with 


Vinegar, and rubbed betwixt the Hands; 


after which they are formed into little RS 
8 | an 
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and laid in the Sun to dry. When this 
Powder or little Berries are ſo neglected. ſo 
that no Vinegar or Acid Liquor is ſprinkled 
Ypon them, you will find. a Number of 

yes proceed from the Berries, equal to the 
er of the Berries themſelves,which will 
utter about a Day or two, and ar laſt 
changing Colour fall down dead, and de- 
prived of all the bitter taſt, that was before 
in the Berries, whence theſe Worms pro- 
ceeded. The dry Husks of theſe Berries, 
after the Subſtance conſiſting in the Red 
Powder is extracted, are moiſtened with 
Wine and expoſed to the Sun, 2nd when 
dry, are put into a Bag, and ſhaken by two 
Men, till they ſhine very brightly ; after 
which, they're put into little Bags, with a 
quantity of the Powder, proportioned to 
the quantity the Berries have yielded, as 
the 7th, 8th or 9th Part; and as the Po- 
der falls off, more or leſs, fo is the produce 


greater or leſſer. 


Aa CHAP. 
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Of Pot-Afhes. 


'T He Preparation of this Vegetable fixed 
Salt is very pertinently deſcribed in 
_—_— de Arte Vitriaria, and is as fol- 
Jows. | bf 
- Take the Aſhes of hard Woods, as Oak, 
Beech, Alder, Birch, Hawthorn, and a ſort 
of Husks of. Grapes, or the Aſhes of any 
Plant or Tree in general (but the Hard 
Woods afford the moſt Salt) of which 
make aſharp Lye, and when it js very clear, 
boil it ina thick Iron Cauldron, or (where a 
leſs quantity is to be made) in a thick 
Earthen unglaſed Pot, preſs it down cloſe, 
harden and dry it; and after that, dig it 
out of the Kettle with a Chiſſel, takin 
care that no holes be thereby made 1 
the Kettle; and if boil'd in an Earthen 
Pot, you may break that off the Maſs of 
Aſhes or Grey Saline Subſtance, which 
muſt then be burned till it becomes White: 
And this is the Pot-Aſhes, which ought to 
be laid in dry places in the open Air, and 
kept from moiſture or Water. The Aſhes 
that remain after you have made the above- 
mentioned Lye, are an extraordinary good 
manure for Land, it attracting to its ſelf 
the Nitrous Salt of the Air, which is the 
Cardo Vegelationis according to Digby, in his 
Bock de Vegetatione Plantarum. and Becherus 
in his Phyſica Subterranea. CHAP, 


* 
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BA, SF; 

F O Verdis reaſe. 
Y/Ecdigreate is moſtly imported into 

Germany from France, where it is 
made after the following manner 5 27 


to Zwelfer in Refutat, Tachen. Purt 4. Cap. 39. 

Take thin Plates or Leaves of Copper and 
Grapes, firſt preſſed in the Wine-preſs, and 
diſpoſe them alternately in Layers one up- 
on another (putting between each Layer a 
very fine Linnen Cloath, to prevent their 
mixing) pour upon it one part of Vinegar, 
and three parts of Boys Urine ; to which 
ſome add a little Allom and Nitre ; this 
mixture muſt, in caſe it grows dry, be often 
moiſtened with freſh Urine till the Copper 
is throughly corroded and turned into Ver- 
digreaſe, which is made into Loaves like 
thoſe of Bread, and ſo kept for uſe. 


N. B. Vinegar put into a Copper Veſ- 
ſel, contracts a ſort of Green ruſt, but not 
comparable to Verdigreaſe ; and the plain 
reaſon of the difference, is, that the preſſed 
Grapes contain the moſt Penetrating and 
Subtil Spirit of Wine, which being rai- 
ſed by heating the Grapes in the Preſſure, 
is of a Nature ſo Volatile, that it can 
hardly be kept from evaporating in Diſtil- 
lation, or converted to a permanent Liqour, 
and is yery unlike the common FO 

Pl- 
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Spirit of Wine, as being of a more ſearching 


and ſubtil Nature : but it is in ſome meaſure 
like that Spirit which iſſues from the Muſt 
of Wine, when in a Ferment, which is ſo 
ſtrong, that a whole Cellar where ſome fats 
of it are, is filled with a ſort of Vapour 
ſopiercing, that it often ſuffocates thoſewho 
unwarily ſtay in the Cellar above half an 

our, or don't expel this Noxious Vapour 
with Coals of Fire, as tis commonly done 


